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PREFACE. 



The costliness of nearly all truly valuable works upon 
Ancient Egypt will prevent the owning; the very fullness 
of some others will prevent the reading ; but, after the own- 
ing and reading, there is much that many can not be blamed 
for forgetting, while much remains which all should remember. 

The author of this work has long been a student of Egyp- 
tian history and archaeology. He has studied the monuments 
and inscriptions in their native land, after visiting them in 
their exile in the museums of Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent, and has enjoyed what he knew upon the subject. After 
much study and repeated visits to Egypt for that purpose, tha 
traveler will come home, as the author has, to find that,» in 
going to Egypt, he left large treasures of Egyptian knowledge 
behind him, in the books, essays, translations, and periodicals, 
as well as original monuments, which are already to be found 
throughout Europe, and, to some s«iall amount, even in 
America. 

But it is of great importance that recent discoveries, even 
to the present year, should be known. We should include 
those of the past fifteen years. Without this information, 
the errors of some excellent works — Wilkinson, Lenormant 
and Chevalier — even Birch, Marietta, Renouf, iand Brugsch — 
will lead to some misunderstandings, mistakes, or confusion ; 
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IV PREFACE. 

or we may retain abandoned theories in the place of estab- 
lished facts. In other words, we shall look at Ancient Egypt 
in the light of modern discoveries. 

It is with this object that we have written the present work. 
In the material used we have not been unmindful of the un- 
certainty which attends new discoveries. We have presented 
them with their supposed values, knowing that, at this day, 
all discoveries soon settle upon true foundations, and are 
estimated at their just values. 

Our main object is to present the whole subject in its 
general historical unity, and in so popular and comprehensive 
a manner, that any reader may find an interest in the dis- 
coveries and the records of that wonderful Mition and Empire 

of Ancient Egypt. 

H. S. OSBORN. 

Miami University, 

Oxford, Ohio. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The Sphinx is the true symbol of Egypt. Risen 
above the sands which for ages have striven to hide 
it, mutilated through ignorance and barbarism, 
though indestructible by time, a fact in its fullest 
reality, but the world's deepest mystery in its origin, 
the Sphinx remains the truest symbol of Egypt. 

For many centuries all history of the earliest na- 
tions of this old world was derived from the Greek 
historians. It was supposed to be a quite sufficient 
authority to have Herodotus on the historian's side, 
or any of the Greek, or even Latin writers and trav- 
elers. Indeed there are many not very old to-day, 
who still think that what RoUin, in his Ancient His- 
tory, and other historians of his time, did not know, 
may be set down as either " unknowable," or incor- 
rect, so far as relates to Egyptian and Assyrian his- 
tory. But times have wonderfully changed. No 
more remarkable have been the revolutions and ad- 
vances in natural science, than have been the discov- 
eries in historic science and in the sciences of tongues 
and of nations — in philology and ethnology. And 
these great historic additions and corrections have 
been derived, almost altogether, from discoveries 
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made within the past twenty-five years, in Egypt 
and Assyria, alone. Hence the greater claims of 
Egypt upon our attention now than at any earlier 
age. The particular reasons will be given, in the 
nfext chapter, when we come to show how we have 
learned to read the vast treasures of history which 
seemed stored away, anciently in Egypt, for use in 
the present day. 

But before we proceed let us learn what we mean 
by "Ancient Egypt." That remark of Herodotus,^ 
that " Egypt is the gift of the Nile," is no longer 
an enigma, when we learn that Egypt is the narrow- 
est country in the world. As it appears on our school 
maps it is about 1000 miles from north to south, and 
about 800 from east to west, the eastern side bordered 
by the Red Sea and the western by the Libyan Desert. 
But, in reality, this is a great error. Egypt actually 
is only the habitable part, and that is along the IN'ile, 
a very narrow strip, with little exception, hardly 
more than 12 miles wide in its widest part, and 
about 550 miles long ; or, in other words, Egypt is 
only that country watered by the Nile. Measured 
without respect to the area covered by the Nile, and 
including all that might be called Egypt to-day, it is 
two-thirds the size of Russia in Europe. Taken as 
we have suggested, its size dwindles down to 21 
miles less than the area of Belgium in Europe, or 
11,342 square miles.^ This is about the area of Mary- 
land and Delaware combined, or 900 square miles 
greater than the area of Delaware and New Jersey 
together. Ancient Egypt, therefore, was to be found 

Mi. 5. ' Bsfideker's Lower Egypt, p. 30. 



THE KILE DEPOSITS. 11 

chiefly on this narrow strip, with the W\\e running 
through, and unequally dividing it, in length 500 
miles north and south. It should be remembered 
that, somewhat modifying this statement, the Delta 
and an oasis to the west of the Nile, called now the 
Fayum, hereafter described (Chap. IX.), were wide 
and fertile districts, as may be learned by an exam- 
ination of the map in this book. The Delta possesses 
63&0, and the Egyptian valley along the Nile, with 
• the Fayum, 4992 square miles; these areas give us 
ancient Egypt from the remotest antiquity.^ 

But another fact is remarkable. It relates to the 
river Nile. This river, subject to an annual overflow, 
brings into Egypt a dark sediment to which the fer- 
tility of Egypt is entirely due. Wherever this sedi- 
ment fails to remain, that spot becomes absolutely 
sterile. During ages it has been deposited at various 
depths in diflFerent places. At one time it was 
thought that by a careful measurement of this Nile 
mud, in its vertical thickness, the annual amount of 
deposit could be ascertained and some approximation 
to the age of Egyptian existence could be deter- 
mined. Nothing certain, however, is known regard- 
ing the rates of increase of this alluvial land. The 
data are not sufliicient ; for it seems certain that ir- 
regularities of deposit and of abrasion occur, which 
render all such calculations inaccurate, as we shall 
show in another chapter. But it is an interesting 
fact that, throughout all Egypt, the Nile mud rests 
upon a bed of sea-sand and the present Egypt was, 
•^ according to Prof. Fraas,^ a mere lagoon deposit of 

* Baedeker, p. 30. * Bsedeker, p. 57. 



12 INFLUENCE OF THE NILE UPON CHARACTER. 

mud through which the Nile flood came down wash- 
ing its way to the Mediterranean and carrying away 
the mud aa it plowed its course to the sea. 

An analysis of this fertile deposit of the Nile, by 
Rognault, shows that it is unlike any other soil in 
the world and that Egypt, as it appears on the surface, 
is dressed, not from its own wardrobe, but from that 
of the distant Abyssinia, during the annual floods of 
that remarkable burden bearer, the river Nile. The 
inundation slowly begins about the first of June and, 
between the 15th and 20th of July, the rising becomes 
rapid. Near the end of September the water ceases 
to rise for a fortnight, or more, when, according to 
the ancient myth, a tear from Isis drops again into 
theXilo and it rises once more till it attains the high- 
est level durinsc the first half of October, when it besrins 
to subside, but again begins to rise and sometimes 
even passes it§ reeent highest point. It then rapidly 
subsides, and in January, February and March, all 
the fields become dry and the river reaches, by April 
and ^[ay, its lowest level. 

AVhoever the Egyptians were, it is largely to the 
Nile that we must attribute their earliest training 
nud their consequent character and skill. Ignorant 
of the mysterious causes of this annual overflow, and 
yet conscious of the essential importance of its fer- 
tilizing waters to their asrricultural success as a peo- 
ple, in a land where rains seldom came, they must 
have Kvn KhI to view it in a firrateful and reliirtous 
asjHVt. lIor.vNt> it formcil an element in their earnest 
and continuevl Ivlief in the suj>ernaturaL 

As, however, the earliest undirected and ua».*on- 
trv^'Ud overdnv must have entire!v covered all thj^se 
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landmarks which separated fields and gardens, they 
must have become early trained to some elements of 
mathematics whereby they could recognize and rees- 
tablish their rights in property*. 

These antecedent conditions and necessities make 
it very probable that some code of laws, and some 
very early methods of judicially settling all diflSculties, 
would have been appointed, and all ancient Egyptians 
trained to respect the decision of the courts. 

Again, the Nile was a grand thoroughfare both for 
travel and freight. At present its course is due north, 
and its rate about three miles per hour. In the Delta 
some changes in the Nile-channels have taken place 
during ages, but with this exception the main course, 
from Khartum to its principal mouths at Damietta and 
Eosetta, a distance of more than 1,800 miles, is the 
same that it was in the earliest historic times. The 
fall of the Nile in the above distance is 1 ,240 feet, and 
299 feet from Assuan (pron. aswdn) to Cairo, or about 
7 inches per mile.^ But for nearly 3,300 miles the 
Nile river is navigable, with two interruptions (at the 
second cataract, Wadi Haifa ^ and near the fourth cata- 
ract, Abu .Hammed Barkal), The width of the Nile is 
about 1,100 yards at a little below Khartum and at or 
just above Cairo; but it varies, and is reduced to a 
much smaller width in many other places. The down- 
ward rapidity of the Nile does not prevent easy navi- 
gation against the curreiit; nevertheless, anciently the 
heavy freight was carried generally down with the 
current. 

It is plain, therefore, that the Egyptians were early 

* Baedeker, p. 58. 



14 MATERIAL FOR BOATS. 

trained to build, equip and manage vessels, and some 
of the most spirited pictures upon the walls, are those 
of the ship- and boat-builder's art. 

One very curious £act in this connection is, that 
early boat builders learned to construct exceedingly 
light boats out of the same material from which they 
made their books or rolls — namely, the papyrus. The 
allusion found in the Book of Isaiah, xviii. 1, 2 (writ- 
ten 714 B. c), in which it is said of "the land shadow- 
ing with wings," that they sent embassadors "in ves- 
sels of bulrushes," that is, of the papyrus, is now very 
clearly understood. As the word "paper" is derived 
from the word papyrus^ the Greek name of that reed, 
the inner pith of which, neatly cut and cemented to- 
gether, formed one of the earliest materials upon 
which writing was executed, we may justly say that 
these boats were the earliest papier-mache work of the 
ages. 

But only the lightest and swiftest boats were made 
of the papyrus. Large trees were used in the building 
of large vessels and transportation barges, and it seems 
probable, from what we now know of the far-distant 
regions of the upper Kile, that almost all the timber 
was imported from thence. 

Whatever may have been the necessities and influ- 
ences which tended to mold and direct the character 
of that early race, which we call the ancient Egyptians, 
they were an entirely diflferent race from any tribes 
they may have found on the Nile at their arrival, or any 
which have since been found there, the Copts only 
excepted. Not may years ago it was thought that this 
early Egyptian people gradually descended the Nile 
from Ethiopia, until the present Egypt was reached, 
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and that, when they found its soil richer than any they 
had left in Ethiopia, they took possession. But this 
view has been entirely abandoned, as it has been 
shown by the monuments, and by the now well-known 
history of the Egyptian race, that they had nothing in 
common with the upper Nile races. Their features 
are entirely different, and their earliest language has 
no similarity to any dialect now known in Africa, 
excepting the present Coptic language. Contrariwise, 
the ethnic type is that of the so-called Caucasian, or 
white race, as we may see in the drawings which we 
have introduced into this volume. 

Beside all that may be said of their appearance and 
language, they were intellectually of a different type 
from that of any of the tribes around them. 

There arc many reasons for inquiring into the first 
causes of their tremendous energy, their singular skill 
and their remarkable religious system. We should 
regard these as characteristic only at the beginning, 
or, rather, view them in their earliest origin; for 
these elements of Egyptian character were very much 
modified in after ages, as we propose to show. 

It is doubtful that, if any other ancient nation, 
whose history is known, had been placed under the 
same necessities, or in association with the same in- 
centives to skill, the sanae intellectual results would 
have followed. At any rate, the Egyptians seem to 
have been the first of all nations to attempt an alpha- 
bet, or written sign language of any kind, and the 
first to develop the arts. They were the first to cut 
history into rock, or write it upon papyrus, or stone. 
Unlike many other early nations, and, indeed, to a 
greater extent than any of them, they were predia- 
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posed to this making of records — this writing of his- 
tory. So it seems at present. The researches in 
western Asia have not progressed very far. The dis- 
coveries of 10,000 stone books, or tablets, in King 
Assurbani-pal's library, on the banks of the Tigris, 
and the researches of Rassam and others, promise 
much, and even better results, than any hitherto 
obtained ; and we may find earlier traces of writing 
than have yet been found. Nevertheless, the Egypt- 
ians at present seem to have been in advance of all 
nations, and a large margin of time is left for the 
results of any future discovery any where else to dis- 
prove the assertion that the earliest writing, and the 
earliest historic records, are found in Egypt. 

It is supposed that leather was used on the Nile in 
very early times as a material to write upon. Certain 
it is that it was so used ; but the papyrus grew in 
profusion in the earlier ages on the lower parts of the 
Nile, from which nojv it has disappeared, and that 
material was used even earlier than the times when a 
mummy was known — that is, earlier than the times 
of embalming. 

But how did these ancient artists cut into those 
hard limestone, sandstone, and (harder than either) 
granite rocks, and (hardest of all) the basalt? All 
answers must be modified by this fact, that among all 
other virtues which the Egyptians possessed, one was 
that of patience or the ''gift of continuance." Hav- 
ing this fact before us, we may add- that evidence is 
abundant that the tools used by the artist were ex- 
ceedingly hard ; and, if of bronze, the exact proportion 
of tin and copper to produce the cutting edge was 
undoubtedly the result of knowledge gained by long 
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experience. The monuments do not positively prove 
that steel was either used, or known, in the earliest 
times. The technical color for steel, in the paintings, 
many centuries after the first Egyptian era, is sup- 
posed by Wilkinson and others to be blue, and that 
color occurs in rare instances, but too rarely to make 
it certain that steel was generally used. Undoubtedly 
iron, or steel, would have remained unrusted from the 
earliest ages, had it been protected in any of the 
tombs or temples ; and the notion entertained by some, 
that we do not find this metal because it has rusted 
away in so long a time, is incorrect. The fact is that, 
except as meteoric, iron is never found native. The 
richest iron-ore is brittle, and can not be hammered 
or tempered. The knowledge of working iron was 
more difficult than the working of native gold, silver 
or copper, each of which might be found native in 
abundance, and readily melted and alloyed. This is 
the most probable reason why steel tools were not 
generally used at so early an age as the time of the 
first rock cutting. 

A suggestive metallurgic fact may be mentioned 
in this connection, that long before the discovery of 
zincj as a metal, when only known as a heavy stone 
(for it never occurs native), it was pulverized and 
mixed with melted copper to produce brass; and the 
same may be said of bronze, that before the metal 
tin, as such, was known, it is probable that "tin- 
stone" was mixed witji melted copper to produce 
bronze. 

At any rate, several pieces of metal which the 
writer brought from the East, which were found 
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among ancient ruins, were analyzed by Dr. F. Genth, 
now Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia), and his analyses cor- 
roborated this statement, as published by him in a 
German scientific journal. These pieces of ancient 
metal contained considerable zinc, and with remark- 
able uniformity. 

In after centuries wrought iron and steel were 
known in the region of Damascus, and it is a fact 
that in the 29th year of Thothmes III.,^ who con- 
quered the Lebanon valley between Damascus and 
Phoenicia, among the articles of tribute paid him, 
from that region, was definitely mentioned "iron." 
But it was evidently rare, almost as much so as gold, 
and was classed with honey, wheat and wine.^ 

Long before this period, bronze instruments, han- 
dled by skilled and immensely patient artists, may 
have been used in working into granite, and softer 
stone, the historic records of Egypt. Lenormant 
writes : " There is no country the history of which 
can be written on the testimony of so many original 
documents as that of Egypt." 

But now the strange fact meets us, that all this 
store-house of wisdom and of history remained un- 
read during the long era of 1400 years, from about 
the 4th century after the beginning of the Christian 
era to the time when, in 1822, Champollion (Fran- 
cois), who was acquainted with the modern Coptic, 
the dialect of the ancient Egyptians, "discovered the 
clue to the whole of the ancient Egyptian literature." ^ 

1 About 1400 B. C. (Wilkinson), or ICOO (Brugsch). 

2 Lenormant, p. 233, Vol. I. ' Bsed. 109. 
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This discovery was, however, based upon the pre- 
vious discovery of a tablet of stone (black basalt) at 
Rosetta in 1799. This tablet was not found at the 
present Rosetta, but some four miles north, where it 
is supposed the ancient town lay. The tablet is 
called a stela^ a term given to simply an upright en- 
graved slab, or stone, of any shape. It was engraved 
in three sets of characters, the first being in the an- 
cient hieroglyphics, the second in the more recent and 
popular language and characters called "demotic," 
and the third in the Greek. It was executed about 
195 B. c, dated 27th March, 195,^ composed in honor 
of Ptolemy V., then reigning, and is known as " the 
Rosetta stone." It is preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. Since this discovery, other tablets of greater 
variety, far more important and more perfect, have 
been discovered ; and with the extensive and success- 
full study of the original language, as well as of the 
signs in which it was written, the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions can now be translated as readily and cer- 
tainly as any of the classic writings. 

^ This word has been used with the spelling derived from 
the Greek, stele and steles. But as stela (sing.), stelse (plur.) is 
the only appro ved^form in Webster, and stele is used in English 
for another object, we shall use stela [pron. ste-la]. 

^In Murray's Kand-book, 1880, 173 b. c, pa^e 53, is probably 
an error of type; and b. c. 196, page 144, an inaccuracy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The study of the ancient hieroglyphics has some 
interesting features. The usual impression as to this 
method of writing is, that it consisted only of repre- 
sentations, in pictorial form, of the objects them- 
selves, or of arbitrary signs of those objects. But 
this is a very limited view of the true nature of the 
signs in hieroglyphic expression. The following will 
illustrate : 




Plate No. 1. 

Herein the first figure is the picture of an eye, but 
this is used to represent only the sound of the first 
personal pronoun I. The second is a saw, used in 
the same way for the sound, of the active transitive 
verb * Ho see," in the past tense; the third is used 
not for the sound, but for the object it represents, a 
boy; and then follow the swallow, the goose and the 
berry, to represent only sounds. The whole is to be 
read : " I saw a boy swallow a gooseberry." In this 
sentence the .first two signs represent the sound of 
syllables, each one word, and called ^' phonetic ;'^ the 
third shows the object itself, and is called an ^' ideo- 
graphic'' sign ; the remaining are, as before, sounds of 
syllables, but the last two form one word. There are 
few signs strictly alphabetic. The whole number of 
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signs, known at present, are about 2000. In some 
ancient languages, as in the Hebrew, it is very evi- 
dent that some of the letters were thus derived from 
represented sounds, and hence the letters are to this 
day called by the name which originally was that of 
the picture which represented the sound. Thus, in 
modern Hebrew, two small dots united with a slight 
downward prolongation is pronounced Ai-yin, and 
means " eye." In the early Hebrew, now called Sa- 
maritan, it was simpler — i. e., round — more like the 
eye. The A of the Hebrew means ox, and ancient 
Hebrews and Phoenicians made that letter witli two 
little horn projections from the abbreviated body of 
an ox; another letter is called 'Hooth," and still re- 
tains three little square dots at the top, which are the 
remains of the ancient sign. The two feet in our 
capital A are the horns which the earliest Phoenicians 
gave to their ox-horned-letter. 

Again, arbitrary signs were, in the course of time, 
added, with an understanding what they should 
mean, just as at the present day we have abbrevia- 
tions and signs in our own language — e. g., the fig- 
ures & and $ and £ or lbs. One of these arbitrary 
signs became very helpful to translators, after its 
meaning was discovered, namely, that an elliptical 
curve, or oval, inclosing- a name, always signified that 
the inclosed name was that of a king, or queen; and 
Champolliou gave it the name of '^ cartouche^^^ by 
which it is now called. 

At first some difficulty was experienced from the 
fact that the same signs meant very difterent thingvS in 
certain connections, but so it is in English. For, 
taking the word " Kn€," you might draw a " Kne" on 
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this page, and the washer-woman might hang her 
clothes on a very different " /i>?c," while the admiral 
might command a " line " of battle ships, and after bat- 
tle throw out a " line^' with bait on it, with a view to 
dining upon what might " turn up" at the end of the 
line. It is plain, therefore, tluit the true translation 
will often depend upon the connection which, when 
fully understood, will determine the sense in which 
the hieroglyphic is to be taken. 

There are, then, signs which are intended to repre- 
sent the object itself, and only that, or ideographic; 
again, there are signs to represent only sounds, or 
phonetic. Added to these are signs which represent 
letters simply such or alphabetic, and other signs to 
represent syllables. When the Egyptians wished to 
spell the name of a king or queen, they used the pho- 
netic characters, whether in alphabet or syllable. As 
the hieroglyphic names of King Ptolemy and Cleo- 
patra were over the Greek letters answering to the 
same hieroglyphic signs, Champollion was enabled to 
get the values of the phonetic hieroglyphs for those 
sounds and names, for the Egyptians would represent 
the proper names only as pronounced, and the sound 
of each letter in the name would be the sound of the 
object in the hieroglyph. But the ancient Egyptian 
language, of which all thesQ signs were merely the 
fragmentary representations, was a language by it- 
self. So that herein consisted an insuperable diffi- 
culty, so far as sounds of words were concerned. It 
was useless to sound the words, if the language was 
not known. Now the ancient Egyptian has been 
fortunately coi>tinued in the present dialect of the 
so-called Copts of Egypt. Moreover, soon after the 
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beginning of the Christian era, the Copts, accepting 
the Christian faith, had copies of the Scripture trans- 
lated, by their best scholars, from the original Greek 
into their own language which at that time was purer 
,lhan at present. Champollion was, as we have said, 
a thorough scholar in this Copt language, and this 
enabled him to translate the Egyptian language after 
he had resolved the enigma of the hieroglyphics. 

We have presented this subject to enable the reader 
to understand, in some degree, the difficulties which 
are associated with the spelling and sound not only, 
but, sometimes, with the sense of some inscriptions, 
after translation of the signs. But, added to all, it 
must be remembered, that some letters which exist in 
our language are not found in the Egyptian — the let- 
ters d and g for instance — and when proper names 
are translated they may be, by using one letter for a 
syllable, or by adding several letters together, simply 
in accordance with the opinion of the translator. 

Thus the reader must be prepared to see, in various 
works, as in this work, several spellings of the same 
name — as for instance, that of King Ramses 11. This 
name is often written Rameses, Remeses, or even 
Raamses, while its true Egyptian form seems to be 
Ramessu. The name of his son, during whose reigrj 
the Israelites left Egypt at the Exodus, is written^ 
Meneptah,^ Manephthah ^ and Menenphtah,' the 
meaning being, in either case, '^ beloved of Ptali.'^ 
It must be remembered, moreover, that on the va- 
rious monuments differing in style, place and subject, 

^Bsed., p. 89. 

' Fergusson's '* Illustrated Handbook of Arch." 

'Lenormant, Vol. I., p. 2>9. 
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some variations in the signs will occur, and it seems 
true that the engraver frequently adapted the writing, 
or engraved lettering, to the surface peculiarities of 
the tablet, wall or column. 

The word "monuments" covers in a generic way 
every thing upon which letters may be written or 
cut. As we have intimated, written Egyptian history 
was widely diffused, as we may suppose, when we have 
to call a porcelain beetle (also called scarabseus), or 
even finger-ring or bead, a "monument." But, as 
even an enameled scarabseus was sometimes lettered, 
it may be classified with tablets (stelse), temples, 
obelisks, tombs, papyri and pyramids, pillars, bases 
and lintels, friezes, statues and mummies, and what- 
ever else could be engraved, painted, or written upon. 
Any of these may be found bearing the memorable 
marks of the national desire to render permanent all 
that was thought worthy of writing. And so it has 
come to pass that no nation, so far as yet known, has 
written so much of its own history, or preserved it so 
imperishably, as has the Egyptian. 

And yet a vast amount of the literature of this na- 
tion must have perished. Their ancient houses, and 
even the palaces, have almost, if not entirely, disap- 
peared. Only the temples and the tombs remain. 
The reason we shall find in the singular religious sen- 
timents they cherished. They were thoroughly im- 
pressed with a belief in the immortality of the soul. 
The nature of this immortality may be partly seen 
symbolized in various emblems, in paintings, and 
in the papyri of the tombs. They considered their 
houses only their stopping places; but their tombs, 
their homes. As Diodorus Siculus says, the Egypt- 
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ians "call the dwellings of the living, lodgings, 
because they are only occupied for a short time ; 
the tombs, on the contrary, they call * eternal 
houses,' because their occupants never left them. 
This is why they took so little pains to decorate their 
houses, whilst they neglected nothing that could en- 
hance the splendor of their tombs." ^ But this is only 
a very partial representation of their doctrine of im- 
mortality, which, in brief, was that, in the earlier Em- 
pire (that is, between the time of the first dynasty, or 
family of kings, and the sixth), they not only be- 
lieved in the resurrection of the body, but, also, that 
the soul still remained about, or visited the body, and 
that the destruction of the body, in some degree, les- 
sened the probability, or satisfactory completeness, of 
that resurrection.^ Although this religious system and 
faith were largely modified in after dynasties, the cus- 
tom of preserving and decorating the tombs, in dis- 
paragement of the private residences, was fixed, and it 
continued to the latest ages. The same desire for 
permanence was evident in the building of the tem- 
ples, which were made, in their grandeur and dura- 
bility, a necessity, growing not only out of reverence 
to the Deity, but out of respect to the king, and from 
desire to make a public and permanent record of his 
doings. These sentiments and objects account, to a 
very great extent, for the facts, that neither private 
residences nor kingly palaces vied with the tombs and 
temples, in either permanence or beauty, in any part 
of Egypt. 

^ Diod. Sic, I., chap. 61. 'Lenonnant, Vol. 1, p. 321 
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Ancient as well as modern writers* are greatly sur- 
prised at the exceeding extravagance associated with 
the funeral obsequies and the structure of the tombs 
of the Apis bulls. Probably as much misunderstand- 
ing, and misrepresentation, of truly ancient Egypt, has 
taken place in this connection as in that of any other 
Egyptian custom. Let us take this matter up for a 
short time. It is the introduction to some other 
closely-connected subjects, and in this instance may 
disabuse our minds, at least in respect to the bulls, 
and perhaps relieve the Egyptians of earliest eras 
from the misconstructions under which they have ap- 
peared until very recent times. 

The bull, as a symbol, appeared in the earliest ages 
of Egyptian history. Lenormant^ thinks it was con- 
sidered to be *'a living manifestation of the god 
Phtah, and was worshiped at Memphis." Renouf 
shows that it was the symbol of chief power, and at 
first, only because the characteristics of the animal 
had impressed the mind of the Egyptian. Their sym- 
bolism, therefore, was based upon these Jissociations.^ 
ThothmeS III. has such a comparison made of him 
and his prowoss, which, under our sesthetic training, 
would insult the least respectable citizen of our sub- 
urbs; for he is called a " crocodile," a "jackal," and 
even "a young bull," and this, indeed, in a song of 
triumph. But the poet enlightens us : " The crocodile 
is terrible in waters, not to be encountered without 
disaster ; the young bull whets his horns, and is not to 
be attacked without peril," etc.* The "bull" is the 

^ Renouf, p. 147. » Renouf, p. 245. 

2 Vol. ] , p. 204. * Renouf, p. 264. 
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favorite name for a king or a god, and we may easily 
understand, as Renouf remarks, how an ancient agri- 
cultural people were impressed by the characteristic 
qualities of an animal, which, in might, courage, and 
the terror he inspires when angry, as well as the pro- 
tection and other relations he holds to the herd, stood 
with certainty chief to all his surroundings and mas- 
ter of the position. A fair criticism of the develop- 
ment of the worship paid the "Apis bull," as he is 
called, in view of all that has been said, will suggest 
what the earliest history proves, in contrast with the 
later times, that the later worship of the animal itself 
was only the triumph oftho symbol over the represented 
thought of the earliest Dynasties. And this is the 
reason why " an inspection of the tombs of the bulls 
in the Scrapeum discovered by M. Mariette under 
the sands of Sakkdrah, shows how immeasurably 
greater the devotion to the sacred animals was in 
the later times than in the former." ^ Dean Stanley's 
de'iicription of the tombs is sufficient for our present 
purpose, although not exactly correct : " Long gal- 
leries, hewn in the rock, and opening from time to 
time — say every fifty (?) yards — into high arched 
vaults, under each of which reposes the most mag- 
nificent black-marble sarcophagus that can be con- 
ceived — a chamber rather than a coffin^ — smooth and 
sculptured within and without; grander by fur than 
even the granite sarcophagi of the Thcban king, 
how much grander than any human sepulchers any- 
where else ! And all for the successive corpses of the 

^ Renouf, p. 247. 

' A breakfast party has been held in one of these coffins. 
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tull Apis ! These galleries formed part of the great 
Temple of Serapis, in which the Apis mummies were 
deposited; and here thej' lay, not in royal, hut in 
divine state. The walls of the entrances are covered 
with exvotos [tablets]. In one porch there is a paint- 
ing at full length, black and white, of tlio hull him- 
self, as he was in life."' The reader will correct the 
above by the plate of the tombs we give on this 
Plat* No. 2. page, copied from an accurate 

French survey, the metre be- 
ing a little more than 3D i uohes. 
The gallery, A H, runs east and 
west. The entrance ia down- 
ward into Bolid rock by descent 
at a ; from h the way leads to c, 
where is the top of that sar- 
cophagus which blocks up the 
passage at (/. Another sar- 
cophagus at g is passed over 
' by steps. It is supposed that 
these mark the time when a 
. crisis in Egyptian history over- 
■ threw the worship of Apis. 
; The finest black granite sar- 
, cophagus is at e. At / the an- 
s gle running west is blocked 
i up, because unsafe. One vault, 
perfectly untouched since the 
time of Ramses IL, his 30th 
year, was found by M. Mari- 

_ , „ „ „ ^ etto, the imprint of naked feet 

I iiin_ 

'Sinai and Palestine, Eng. ed., \i. 52. 
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in the sand, made 8,500 years ago. There is but one 
long gallery, A By opening into vaults, as above de- 
scribed. The arched vaults are about five to six 
yards apart, instead of " fifty yards." Twenty-four of 
the sarcophagi are of granite, and only three have any 
inscriptions; one beside has an empty oval, and the 
total number is twenty-four (1878).^ Of the three 
upon which inscriptions are found, the earliest is of 
the time of Amasis, the last king but one of the 26th 
I)ynasty, about 500 b. c. ; another of Cambyses, b. c. 
525-521; and the third of a king of no note, called 
Khabbash, who reigned about b. c. 486.* 

With these alterations of Dean Stanley's descrip- 
tion, we may add that the magnificence of the cere- 
monies and the excessive expenditures connected with 
the burial, are all probably truthful as narrated by 
early Greek historians,^ and are in keeping Avith the 
costly adornment and sedulous care with which the 
living Apis bull was attended in the temple. But 
with all, we are not to forget that the worship, as 
such, and the divine ascriptions, were the facts of 
later years, when the earlier strictly symbolic use had 
largely been lost sight of, excepting among the better 
educated Egyptians. 

These qualifications in regard to the deification of 
the Apis bull, bear with equal force upon the worship 
of other sacred animals. In the earlier ages the ani- 
mals were symbols, in some cases very suggestive and 
simple, and should not always be considered as ob- 
jects of actual divine worship. Nothing would pro- 

1 Bsed., p. 373. * Diod. Sic , Bk. L, cap. 84, 85. 

''Bsed-.p. 94. 
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duce great 3r offense to a Mohammedan than to show 
disrespect to a copy of the Koran. And the cross 
as an emblem is lield sacred even as a material ob- 
ject. Howbeit, Herbert Spencer seems, with all his 
usual discrimination, to err, when in his sociology^ 
he says of the dove, "that the still extant symbolism 
of Christianity shows us a surviving effect of the be- 
lief in the ghostly character of the dove." This at- 
tributing to ancient Christianity " the belief in the 
ghostly character of the dove " is somewhat akin to 
the accusation, against all the Egyptian ages, of a 
belief in the worshipful divinity of a bull. However, 
not all the ancient philosophers, even among the 
Greeks, remained under the delusion that the sym- 
bols themselves were the gods. Philo, the philo- 
sophical Jew of Alexandria, about b. c. 20,^ tells us 
that " foreigners coming for the first time into Egypt 
knew not what to do for laughter at the divine 
beasts, but that the universal superstition finished by 
overpowering them also." A certain writer, a. d. 66,^ 
says that the Jews worshiped swine; to which Re- 
nouf ^ adds, they worshiped the ass, but neither gives 
any sufficient authority. 

Thus it is evident, that not only early Pagan, but 
Christian writers, were entirely misinformed as to the 
earliest Egyptians, and confounded their beliefs with 
those of the later. In more recent times, and about 
the era of the Persian and Greek occupation of 
Egypt, and when Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus and 
Strabo described the people, great changes had al- 
ready taken place; and, although Herodotus was 

' P. 354. 2 Woodward and Gates, p. 1130. 

3 Petronius (Arbiter), p. 224. Berlin, 1842. * Renouf, p. 5. 
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called " The Father of History," and the others, so 
far as they described what they saw, were tolerably 
accurate, they were nevertheless unacquainted with 
the original sources of history, and drew their infor- 
mation frequently from unreliable traditions. We 
therefore know and appreciate, as Lenormant says, 
" at their true value, the ideas — crude and confused 
in even the best of them — which the writers of class- 
ical antiquity have left us of nations whose languages 
they did not know, and of a historical tradition prob- 
ably already .falsified when they gathered the few 
fragments which they have preserved."* 

But now, in the discovery of the tombs of the Apis 
bulls, we must acknowledge their great importance 
in another line altogether. They have added greatly 
to the elucidation of the chronology of Egy^^tian his- 
tory; for, while the inscriptions on the sarcophagi 
arc few, those on the votive tablets are n>any. These 
inscriptions give the dates of the birth, the age and 
the time of the death, of each bull; and, what is of 
greater importance, the time and name of the king 
during whose reign these events took place. This 
was the important result of the finding of the tombs 
of the Apis bulls, by Mariette, on the 18th of No- 
vember, 1851. 

»L.. Vol. I., Pref. XIII. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It may seem unaccountable that, after all the dis- 
coveries, there should remain any uncertainty as to 
the chronology of Egypt. Two uncertainties, how- 
ever, exist: one in respect to the durations of the 
reigns of the kings severally. It is not clear which 
of the many accounts is correct, for they do not al- 
ways agree. The second uncertainty is connected 
with the question, Did the kings follow in immediate 
succession, as figures in a column in simple addition? 
It' so, then we can add the figures and state the sura, 
and the difficulty vanishes in a great degree. 

The great defect is in the absence of any great era 
in Egyptian history from which dates could be reck- 
oned. All dates have reference to the years of the 
king during whose reign the dated event took place. 
Dates begin anew with each king. So that every 
king's reign is made a link entirely disconnected with 
that of any other king, though perfect in itself. One 
instance occurs of a stela of Kamscs II., on which a 
reference is made to one of the Shepherd kings as liv- 
ing 400 years before. But even in this case it is not 
quite certain w^hich king was referred to.^ Again, a 
Greek author is quoted as asserting that, on the 
priestly authority of Manetho, 3555 Egyptian years 
(3553 Julian j-ears) elapsed between the reign of the 
first king (Menes) and that of the last of the native 

' Lenormant says it was the first king of the Shepherds called 
Set-aa-peh-i-Nubti. Vol. 1., p. 221, or Salatis (Man6tho). 
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sovereigns, Nectdnebos II., b. c. 840. On this basis 
the solution would be a short one, and Lepsius has 
adopted it with the result 3892 b. c. for the begin- 
ning of the reign of Menes, the first Egyptian king. 

This, therefore, would settle all difficulty, if nothing 
occurred to unsettle this authority. But the Egyp- 
tian Mangtho's work is not in our possession. All we 
know as to this sum of 3555 years, is through the 
second-hand report of one author, who quotes an- 
other in regard to this same Manfitho. Even this 
loose testimony would not arouse much objection if 
it were not found that the years given by ManCtho, 
as those of the kingly reigns, when added, do not 
make the sum thus attributed to Manfitho ; and still 
further, it is doubted that ManStho ever mentioned 
any sum whatever, for it is supposed that the sum, 
3555, was derived "from some one of the fabricators 
of chronology, among whom a pseudo-Mangtho held 
a prominent place." ^ So then we may hesitate be- 
fore adopting this solution. The next suggestion is 
to shorten the period, on the supposition that some 
kings reigned at the same time, although in different 
parts of Egypt, and that the lengths of separate reigns 
are not all to be added together, but to be treated, in 
some cases, as the measures of parallel lines. But 
here the difficulty arises, as to what particular kings 
shall be selected as reigning at the same time, and 
how much of the distinct lines shall be considered as 
overlapping, or contemporaneous. 

This is the state of the question at the present. 

*See Encyc. Brit., "Egypt;" and same subject in McClintock 
and Strong Cyc, Vol. III., p. 91. 
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But at the same time, it is true, that there are num- 
bers who, nevertheless, arc, in their own opinions, per- 
fectly confident that they have settled the date, if 
not to an hour, or day, yet to a year or so ; but these 
chronologists are not generally numbered among the 
accepted authorities. So far, then, the matter of 
chronology awaits further discoveries; or appeals to 
other methods of solution. 

Great advance was made when Mariette discovered 
the tombs of the Apis-bulls, and some disconnected 
links in the great line of events were united, and 
some, uncertainly connected, were readjusted with 
greater certainty, and so we arc handed on to await 
other developments. 

But before we begin upon another very interesting 
attempt, we may state the results arrived at thus far, 
as follows : Mariette, who supposes that the different 
kings, or their dynasties, reigned in succession, adds 
the numbers as occurring in Manfitho's list and makes 
the time from the beginning of Menes to the Chris- 
tian era 5004 years. Lepsius, who believes that the 
added sum above referred to is correct, gives, as the 
date of Menes's ascension 3892 B, c. Lastly, Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, proceeding on the assumption 
that some of the kings of Mangtho's list reigned at 
the same time, makes his selection and states as the 
result, 2700 b. c. for the same event. Although 
these dates are so different, showing that the ablest 
Egyptologists differ, they are derived from the same 
general source, that of the reigns of the kings; and 
our readers can now understand the reasons of their 
variations. 

We should not omit, however, to state, to those of 
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our readers who are acquainted with the German, 
that the most thorough and scholarly, but anony- 
mous, review of the whole subject of chronology, 
based upon Egyptian and other ancient records, has 
recently (1881) been published,^ in which Mencs is 
placed 2362 b. c, a date which, while some may not 
accept, has been arrived at by more general research 
than has yet appeared in any recent work. But let 
us consider other methods for determining this chro- 
nology. 

What did the Egyptians know of astronomy ? An 
answer to this question has much to do with the next 
resort to scientific investigation directed toward the 
solution of this important subject of chronology. 

We know that the annual rise of the Nile greatly 
influenced the wiser classes to study the apparent 
motion of the stars. In lower Egypt the sky was 
cloudless during nearly all of the year. The situa- 
tion, therefore, was favorable. But the results of 
Egyptian researches are not equal to our expectations; 
nor, indeed, do they appear to be so important as 
those which are recorded of astronomers far to the 
north-east, in ancient Chaldea and Babylonia. Never- 
theless the Dog star (Sirius), by the Egyptians called 
Sothis, was known to the wise men of Egypt; and 
great confidence has been placed in the dates associ- 
ated with the position of this star in Egyptian his- 
tory. Almost every one has noticed that certain 
stars rise earlier every evening and set earlier, u,ntil 
they can no lon^fer be seen. After a year of 365 
days they appear to rise at the same time at which 
they were seen to rise a year, of 865 days, before. 

* By Joseph Manx, Regonsburg (Ralisbon), Bavaria. 
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Now the importance of little things, when left to do 
their own multiplication uncorrected, is no where 
more apparent than in this very instance. The 
Egyptians had discovered no such delicate appliances 
for measuring short intervals of time, as we possess 
at the present day. This art was not among the 
"lost arts," as it had never been found by the 
Egyptians. Three hundred and sixty-five days lack 
nearly six hours to make an exact year, or, accu- 
ratelj^ 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46.4 seconds. If we 
should allow these six hours to be dropped oft* every 
year, it is plain that, after some years, spring time 
would be dated in autumn, and Christmas might have 
to be celebrated on the 4th of July. In other words, 
the Egyptians found that, with their year of 365 
days, dropping behind a quarter of a day every year, 
their feast days, and the time of the inundation, were 
gradually, but only seemingly, passing into an impos- 
sible time of the year. To illustrate, suppose we be- 
gin the year of 365 days on January 1st. In four 
years, losing one whole day, we should find the sun 
rising one day before January 1st, that is on Decem- 
ber 31st. In four years more we should date New 
Year on December 30th, falling back, every four 
years, one day. In 1460 years we should. have fallen 
back through every day recorded in the almanac ; be- 
cause 365 years multiplied by 4 years=1460 years. 
The Egyptians, in the earliest time, began their year 
with the day when Sothis rose at the same time with 
the sun, and thus losing time every year for 1460 
years, until the rising of Sothis again coincided with 
the rising of the sun. In the meantime they added 
days to keep the year of 365 days up to the true ap- 
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parent movement of the san. This year was called 
the vague year; the true year, or Sothic year of 365^ 
days, was represented (as the square j'ear) in the 
hieroglyphics by a palm branch and a square, the 
former by a pal«i branch and sun's disc. In modern 
chronology wo correct this error by adding one day, 
in February, every four years. It may be said that it 
took the Egyptians 1461 true years (of 365^ days) to 
find out that 865 J days make very nearly a true year. 
Herodotus says that "the Egyptians were the first to 
discover the solar year, and to portion out its course 
into twelve parts." ^ They also had a lunar year 
which agreed with the solar year at each, so-called. 
Apis-period of 25 years.* These various years have 
much to do with the difficulties in the chronology of 
early ages in all early histories. 

Now the return of the time when Sothis rose with /the 
sun, at the end of the 1461 years, was celebrated by a 
great feast and used as an era from which several 
events were reckoned. It was therefore made the sub- 
ject of a special astronomical calculation by a French 
astronomer, Biot, who undertook to determine at 
what time, in ages past, the star Sirius rose in ac- 
cordance with the Egyptian year of 365 days in 
their great astronomical period. We know that the 
days, measured by the stars, have not changed in 
length by the hundredth part of a second in two 
thousand years.^ If other data are sufficient, it is 
certain that we can arrive at the long sought problem 
of chronology, at least so far as those events are con- 

^ Rawlinson's trans. Herod., I., 32. 

'Lenormant, Vol. I., p. 269. 

' Loom is Treat, on Astronomy, p. 07. 
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cerned which have been computed from this especial 
rising of Siriiis, or Sothis, which is called the " Heli- 
acal rising of the star Sothis." As we have stated, 
this event was celebrated by a feast which is recorded 
upon the tomb of Ramses III., where it is said that 
this rising was celebrated in the 12th year of this 
king, and the calculations of Biot settle it satisfac- 
torily to himself that the rising took place b. c. 1300. 
" Consequently," says Lenorraant,^ " we can with 
mathematical and absolute certainty, fix the acces- 
sion of Ramses in the year 1311 b. c." 

It is very" comfortable, after so much struggle, 
attended by equally great uncertainty, to arrive at 
something so apparently settled. But, that we may 
more fully become acquainted with the facts, although 
we may be " of the same opinion still," it is necessary 
to know that another author, who had written in 
favor of these "mathematical certainties" of Biot, 
has recently, in a certain lecture, asserted that he 
"no longer believes the Egyptian texts really bear 
out the interpretation which furnishes the data for 
these calculations."^ But the author of this doubt 
may have to return to his former confidence ; and if 
he does not, it may be said that equally able Egyp- 
tologists are against him. We must not forget that a 
French astronomer, Le Verrier, by purely mathemat- 
ical calculations, determined the exact locality in the 
heavens where a planet should be seen, although it 
had nev'er been seen by any human eye. That planet 
is the well known Neptune of our system. Biot's 

1 Vol. I., p. 269. 

^ Religion of Anc. Egypt, Le Page Renouf, p. 50. 
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data, however, are disputed ; nevertheless the data 
still remain probable, although not certain. 

But granting the correctness of Biot's calculation, 
the dates of only two kings have thus been found. 

We now shall refer to another scientific attempt to 
settle the chronology of Egyptian history. 

Between the years 1851 and 1854, an Armenian 
was employed, for the London Geological Society, to 
make excavations in the valley of the Nile. One 
place chosen was about eleven miles south of the 
Great Pyramid, at the ruins of Memphis and near 
the village of Mit Rahineh, also spelled Mitrahineh. 
A fallen colossal statue of Ramses II. lay in the 
vicinity, and here some shafts were sunk. At vari- 
ous depths bones of domestic apimals, a copper knife, 
and, at the depth of 39 feet, afragment of terra cotta, 
were found. Since the erection of this statue, about 
1333 B. c. (Brugsch), the Nile-mud around it has 
attained a thickness of nearly 10 feet, which would 
give the rate of increase at about 3J inches in a cen- 
tury, from 1333 b. c. to 1883 a. d. At this rate, the 
terra-cotta vessel must have been manufactured about 
11,000 years before Christ; or, as Prof. Peschel, who 
cyphered it out to the date of one year, with an 
allowance of a little layer of sand (8 inches), makes 
it, 11,646 B. c.^ He, however, remarks that such a 
method of computation is very untrustworthy, with- 
out giving any reasons for the remark. This opera- 
tion has been quoted and made use of in so many 
ways, and with such curious inferences, that it will be 
interesting, to both scientific and unscientific readers, 

* In Baid., Low. Egj^pt, p. 362. 
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to notice it still further, and, if possible, arrive at the 
true value of the whole enterprise. Renouf has used 
it in a very remarkable and amusing way, prefacing 
that use with the statement, that it " demonstrates 
the venerable antiquity of the human race in Egypt," 
proving that the ancient Egyptians found this "ven- 
erable race " in advance of them occupying the soil 
w^iich, according to Prof. Fraas (before referred to), 
must have been very near the ancient geological sand 
bottoms. The singular part of Eenouf s remarks is 
found where he states, that the " boring instruments, 
which had to be employed at great depths in the 
operations, necessarily brought up every thing in 
fragments." This assertion occurs a page or so after 
the statement that " s.culptured granite, architectur- 
ally carved limestone, human and animal figures, 
colored mosaics, vases, jars, a copper knife," and " at 
thirty-three feet and a half, a tablet with inscrip- 
tions," were found. Now it would render the value 
of these articles, in point of chronology, very untrust- 
worthy, if the former statement was correct that "the 
boring instrument brought up every thing in frag- 
ments." 

Prof. Ansted^ has supposed the rate of deposit to 
be four inches per century, which is too great. He 
thinks, with Peschel, that there may be some doubts 
as to the correctness of the measure. The theory 
that some of the articles might have fallen into wells 
dug before, and afterward filled up, has been fully 
answered by Sir Charles Lyell when b« said that a 
large number of the shafts were made where no wells 
could possibly have existed. 

^ Geological Gossip, p. 190. 
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111 regard to this process, two important facts must 
be remembered. First; it is well established that the 
whole country eastward of the JTile and in the entire 
Delta, has undergone great changes in elevation 
during a time, part of which is certainly historic. 
Sir Chas. Lyell stated this fact in his opening address 
to the London Geological Society.^ Recent shells 
were found several feet beneath the alluvium at Heli- 
opolis;^ and pottery, etc., as already stated, near Mem- 
phis. An inscription at Silsilis, several hundred 
miles up the Nile, cut into the rocks before the 12th 
Dynasty, Y)erhaps 2200 years b. c, or earlier, shows 
that the Nile, during inundation, rose 25 feet higher 
at that point and time than it does at present. Some 
catastrophe from earthquake, or other cause, broke 
down the bed in the range which crosses the Nile 
(see map), and a vast country above ceased, from that 
time, to be washed by the waters of the overflow. 
Another fact must be stated ; certain periodical winds 
and the unevenness of land, give occasion for ex- 
tremely irregular deposits — the current of the Nile 
at inundation actually sweeping away the deposit 
made in the previous year, and sometimes of several 
years, and then again loading one place at one inun- 
dation with the usual deposit of many years. Still 
another and third fact, not very important, is men- 
tioned by Roziere.^ In various parts of the Nile 
embankments have given way, causing a very sudden 

* Opening address, 1856. 

'^Leonard Horner's Report of Excavations at Heliopolis. 

Philosophical Transcriptions gf the Royal Society, 1855, p. 105. 

Cincinnati Library. 

'De la Cons. Physique de 1* Egypt, Hist. Nat. ii, 493. 
4 
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deposit to be made which has thus caused, at certain 
localities, very sudden increase to the alluvial matter. 
He specially mentions Girgeh, and refers to other 
places on the Nile, where land has been so far un- 
dermined, that not only whole, garden plats but 
buildings themselves have fallen. RuppelP says that, 
25 miles from the left bank of the Nile, near Fedimin, 
in the Fayum, there was the dried up bed of " a very 
deep canal, in the side of which I saw," says he, " to 
my very great surprise, horizontal beds of the mud 
of the Nile, having a depth of sixty feet." But still 
further, to show the utter untrustworthiness of these 
measurements, Mr. Horner himself, who employed 
the Armenian for the London Society at Heliopolis 
and Memphis, at the close of, his report of 33 quarto 
pages, remarks: "It is evident that other causes 
than the tranquil operation of annual inundations, 
must have been at work in the formation of this 
portion of the alluvial land ;"^ and moreover he states, 
that he has given a plate " whereby it will be more 
readily seen, that, in the same horizontal plane, even 
in the limited space of half a square mile, there is a 
very remarkable difference in the nature of the soil."^ 
This was said of both the vicinities of Heliopolis and 
of Memphis. 

It is plain, therefore, that no scientific certainties 
have been obtained, as yet, from the rate of alluvial 
deposit, which shall enable us to determine a chronol- 
ogy for Egypt. 

* Letters in Bar. de Zach's Corresp. Astronomique, Vol. VTI, p. 
245. 

'^Philos. Trans, of the Royal Soc, 1855, p. 105. 
» Philos. Trans, of the Royal Soc, 1S55, p. 137. 
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It is certain, however, that Egypt, in all that ren- 
ders it interesting, had many beginnings; and while 
it is impossible as yet to settle the dates, Egyptolo- 
gists are gradually shortening all formerly supposed 
extraordinary eras, and approaching the opinion, that 
it is not necessary, as on<je supposed, to make pro- 
vision for the great mechanical skill and the maturity 
of Egyptian intelligence and energy, by supplying 
many thousands of years to work out the problem of 
•Egyptian progress. If any one needs an illustration 
of what only a century may do, let him ask what a 
hundred years have done for the progress in the 
knowledge of science, art and mechanical engineering, 
in the United States, since 1776, and then ask an 
intelligent American what he thinks of the possibili- 
ties of 1983. 

Many mistakes have been made in attempting to 
solve this great chronological mystery. The very 
greatness of the difficulty favors a certain amount of 
unwillingness as to any further efforts, and so encour- 
ages the safe retreat for " small philosophers" to the 
covert of a guess at many thousands upon thousands 
of years for events which real'y do not, after all, 
require any such length of time. One thing is cer- 
tain, that Egypt once suiFcred an eclipse; or, worse 
than that, dropped off into a total oblivion, so far as 
all art and science were concerned. That period was 
during the ages transpiring between the sixth and 
eleventh Dynasties, when Egypt apparently disap- 
peared entirely, for 436 years,^ from amid the nations. 
When she awoke she was as a child. All art began 

^ Manetho in Lenormant, Vol. I., p. 212. 
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again, but as at the very first. It was crude, rude 
and small. But it grew, and paintings, halls, statues 
and temples, were again erected, in some respects 
possibly equalled, but in others never surpassed by 
any thing before. And all this growth was but the 
work of less than the reigns of twa dynasties. 

But, more recently, another method, better than any 
other, of arriving at some conclusion to this chrono- 
logical difficulty, has been suggested by a Swedish 
scholar, Mr. Lieblein. It is based upon the pedigree 
of twenty-five court architects, to which Dr. Brugsch- 
Bey has twice drawn attention.^ The last of this 
list, the architect Khnum-ab-ra, was alive in the 27th 
year of Darius I. Xow if we make 100 years as the 
average length of three consecutive lives, which 
Herodotus at his time supposed to be the probable 
average, and if we take the list of kings found on the 
new tablet of Abydus, we shall arrive at a conclusion 
proximate, but probable and valuable. This tablet 
does not give the kings in absolute genealogical suc-- 
cession. It omits those which were illea:itimate, and 
also those of short reigns ; but this would only make 
the estimate, on the average, shorter. That defect, 
therefore, in this method, we must keep in mind. 
But that tablet found at Abydus gives a succession 
of 65 kings from Mena (Egyptian for Menes), and 
65 X 33J^= 2166 years for the reign of these 65 kings 
from Mena to the end of the last reign of the 12th 
Dynasty. 

Moreover, the kings from the beginning of the 
18th Dynasty down to Ramses II. of the 19th Dynasty, 

^Bruqsch-Bey, Egypt under the Pharao/ts, London, Murray, 1879, 
p. 32,* Vol. 1. 
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according to the same new tablet of Abydus, are 12 
in number. In the same line we may find 19 Court- 
architects, continuing from the king lust used in 
this calculation, to Darius I, which makes in all 
12 + 19=31 generations of 33J each, or 1033J^ years 
from Darius back to the beginning of the 18th 
Dynasty. As Darius is dated 525 b. c, by Brugsch,* 
the beginning of the 18th Dynasty should be 1033J 
before 525 b. c, or 1558 b. c; and, accordingly, this 
is the date he gives, and thus he places the historical 
beginning of the Egyptian empire b. c. 3724. 

However we must not forget that this date is based 
upon the assumption that the 18th Dynasty began 
immediately after the end of the 12th, which seems 
probable in accordance with the reasons we have 
given in Chapter IV. If any discovery should clear 
up this doubt and add 500 years, as Manetho supposes, 
then the beginning of Menu's reign would be 4224 
b. c. 

It is plain, therefore, that as yet no settled chron- 
ology has been obtained for the beginning of Egyp- 
tian history. The only facts seem to establish it more 
firmly, that the formerly announced interminable 
periods are merely fabulous, and the growing impres- 
sion among scholars is, that the Egyptians could not 
have settled in the valley of the Nile much earlier 
than about 4000 years before our era, and the proba- 
bilities are that the sum of years is much less. 

Two facts, therefore, may here be brought to face 
each other. The one, that which we have stated, that 
Egyptian chronology is not settled, the other that 

1 Vol. I., p. 34. 
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Biblical chronology is equally undetermined. Some 
isolated parts of the former are certainly not far from 
a correct resolution. The same may be said of the 
latter. Biblical chronology, like Egyptian, lacks 
some great epoch from which all dates might have been 
taken. The Exodus has been once used from which to 
date the building of Solomon's temple, 1 Kings vi. 1, 
"the 480th year after the children of Israel were come 
out of the land of Egypt:" but even in this instance 
no certainty appears.^ The chronology added to some 
copies of the Bible, was originated by Usher (or as he 
spelled his own name TJssher), and first appeared in 
1680 in a Bible published at Oxford, and since then 
has been but slightly improved. lie dates the Exo- 
dus at 1491 B. c, but only upon approximations, and 
early Greek writings and statements, some of which 
are now known to be incorrect. 

The excessive labor and expense to which the 
learned among the clergy of England put themselves 
in this, and allied researches^ at the close of the last 
century and bcginningof the present, is almost incred- 
ible. T. Ilartwell Home, Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
London, and senior assistant librarian of the British 
Museum, in a letter to the author of this work,^ 
states, in reference to his great work:^ " The best 
foreign critical works were extravagantly dear as 
well as scarce ; so that, when I balanced accounts after 

^ St. Paul makes (Acts xiii. 17-21) an era of 450 years from 
Joshua to Samuel, which raises a discussion we can not state here. 

2 Dated April 2nd, 1861, in his 8lst year, " after more than 60 
yeara of incessant literary toil." 

' " Introduction to a Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures." 
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the publication of my first edition, I found myself 
a looser to a large amount. Two thousand pounds 
will scarcely cover the cost of books purchased, and 
of the Bibliographical information collected and con- 
densed in my fifth, or Bibliographical volume." 
This volume contained his ancient .chronology and 
authorities from all known sources. And, while he 
uses Usher's system, which dates the creation of 
Adam 4004 b. c, of Dr. Ilale's system, which places 
the same event at 5411 b. c, he says: "The longer 
chronology, established by Dr. Hale with great success, 
is unquestionably preferable to that founded on the 
Masoretic text (Usher's)." * 

^ Probably the best illustration of chronological un- 
certainties, may be found in the recent, very prob- 
able, discovery by Prof. Sattler, of Munich, that we 
are not living in a. d. 1883, but in^ a. d. 1888,* 
This he corroborates, not only by four newly dis- 
covered copper coins which were struck in the reign 
of Herod Antipas, proving that Christ was born 
749 years after the foundation of Rome, instead of 
the usually accepted date of 754, but also from the 
testimony of the Evangelists, whose dates appear, 
under this new discovery, to be perfectly in keeping 
with Roman history. 

^ Bib. Append., p. 163. 

^ Essay published at Munich, 1.S83. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The author of that recent work, to wliich we 
have already referred,^ lias treated the subject of the 
earliest reigns of Egj-pt with such research, and his 
views are so probable, that we will state some of 
his chief results. Egyptian kingly history begins, 
as do some other similar histories, with gods and 
demigods for rulers. But these earliest mythic 
names are very soon dismissed, in Egyptian history, 
and Menes appears suddenly in view as the univer- 
sally ackn6wledged first king of Egypt. 

The writer above referred to, gives to the char- 
acters, called gods, an era of rule from b. c. 3948- 
2626. The demi-gods, he thinks, ruled from b. c. 
2626-2387, Ilorus 2387^2362.^ But who were these 
gods and demi-gods? It grows more natural and 
easier to see that they were bona ji ie flesh and blood, 
whose celestiality consisted only in the clouds of a 
mixed oblivion and mystery by which their char- 
acters were surrounded. These earliest of ages carry 
us back to the time when a number of families, 
banding together, left the far north-east, crossed 
the Syrian desert, and, passing by Palestine, and 
around the isthmus of Suez, reached the Nile near 
the Memphis of after times. Some of them, more 
enterprising than others, were explorers, or pioneers, 

^ See page 3.'). 

^Die Chronologie der Genesis von E. A., Regensburg, Manx, 
1381, p. 238. 
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on the Nile. There are good reasons for supposing 
that the Delta was more largely a marsh than it is 
at present; and, therefore, these families, with their 
herds and smaller cattle, wandered along the course 
of the long Nile valley, southward, that is, up the 
river. After years of settlement and of growth, 
they formed the resolution to appoint a king ; and 
thus, suddenly, the kingly feature is added to that 
of the judge, or perhaps takes the place of the 
decisions of a previous general council? The very 
name Menes (Egyptian Mena), meaning "enduring," 
suggests the general character of the man thus chosen 
in the first age. With Menes we will begin a list 
of only the more important kings. In this list we 
shall give names in several methods of spelling; 
some are due to different readings of the same Egyp- 
tian name by different authors, and others due to the 
Greek method of spelling the Egyptian name in 
Manetho's list. 

It is to Manfitho that we are indebted for that 
classification called by the Greeks *' Dynasties," a 
word applied generally to those sets of kings which 
belonged to one family, or who were derived from 
one original stock. These Dynasties were named 
as well as numbered, and their names were derived 
from the town, or region, whence the founder came, 
or where he lived.^ 

Let us repeat, that there is no settled chronology 
of Egypt. Manfitho's chronology, despite the asser- 
tions of some Egyptologists, is, as Brugsch-Bey says,^ 
beginning more and more to be discredited by the 

^ Lenormant, Vol I., p. 197. 
5 'E^ypt under the Pharaohs, p. xix. 
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monuments; as, for example, in the case of the reign 
of Thothmes III., Manfitho makes it 38 years, and 
the monuments, 53 years, 11 months and 1 day.* 
Also, remember, that it is the growing conviction, 
that some of the Dynasties were contemporaneous 
which have been made consecutive. Under these 
uncertainties, approximate dates have been used in 
this work, with the distinct admission that they 
are only provisional. We have added, generally, 
an authority. Mariette gives the longest era b. c, 
forMcnes, 5004 years; Wilkinson oiFcrs the shortest, 
2700; Brugsch-Bcy, 4400; Lepsius, 3892. Brugsch- 
Bey's dates are made upon the average of 33 years 
to each king, without regard to the actual length, 
upon the system we have fully explained in the last 
chapter ; he therefore separated all the kings by an 
average of 33 years down to 666 b. c, and he uses 
the list of the tablet of Abydus, which omits some 
kings. 

Our object is to introduce the reader, not only to a 
systematic history of Egypt, but also to help in locat- 
ing events by association them with the Dynasties. 
Mangtho's spelling is indicated thus, (M.); the word 
king, by the letter K.; W. for Wilkinson, B-B. for 
Brugsch-Bey, Mar. for Mariette, L. for Lepsius. 

DYNASTY I. Thinites. Duration 253 years, of 8 
kings. B. c. 5004, Mar.; 2700, W. 

Menes. Came from a town called This, or Thinis, 
5 miles north of Abydus, on the Nile, 260 miles south 
of Cairo, hence the Dynasty was called " Thiuite." 

^ See, also, Records of the Past, Vol. II., p. G3. 
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Menes built Memphis, the first great city of Egypt. 
A dyke, part of which still remains, was built 
by him just south of Memphis, to turn off the Nile 
from the site of the city. M. Linant-Bey considers 
that the now so-called dyke of Cocheiche,^ by which 
the Nile is turned to the east, at a point two miles 
south of Memphis, is the identical barrier made 6000 
years ago by Mencs.^ The Egyptian name of Mem- 
phis was Men-nefer, " the beautiful land," corrupted 
to Memphis by the Greeks. This was the center of 
the most ancient Egyptian civilization, long before 
the foundation of Thebes ; and from this center, cul- 
ture went up the Nile, as now has been unmistakably 
settled. Formerly, it was thought that the Egyptians 
were of the Ethiopian, or negro race, and came down 
from about Meroe ; a mistake (see map), which has 
now been corrected. The direct descendants of Menes 
form the 1st Dynasty. 

Teta, or Tota. Greek Athothis (M.) Built a 
palace at Memphis; wrote on anatomy; succeeded 
Menes. 

Unenephes, or Ouenephes. A famine in Egypt. 
M. states that he built the Step-Pyramid, called 
Kochome, but soraie date it in the 2nd Dynasty. 

Hespu, or Ilesep-ti and Sapti. TJsaphaidos (M.) 
He is mentioned, in a funeral ritual, as the author 
of the hieroglyphics, or sacred writings. Said to 
have written on anatomy, and the art of embalming. 
5th K. of this Dynasty. 

Semempses. a terrible plague occurs in this reign. 
7th K. 

^Pron. i^osheish, Lenormant, Vol. T., 203. Birch, p. 24. 
^ Brugsch-Bey, Vol. I., p. 41. 
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Of this dynasty, excepting the dyke, ah'eady men- 
tioned, no monuments remain. The empire thus 
began, did not, at first, extend over all Egypt; al- 
though conflicts occurred between leaders, some at 
Memphis, some at Abydus. 

DYNASTY 11. Thinites. 302 years, of 9 kings (M.) 
B. c. 4751, Mar.; 4133, B-B.; 2450, W. 

Kekew, Cechous (M.) Ho established the wor- 
ship of the bull. Apis, at Memphis. The " Step Pyr- 
amid,'' at Sakkarah, some suppose, was intended for 
his tomb. This pyramid is, probably, the most an- 
cient work of the kind in Egypt; and Lenormant, 
who excepts the ruins of the tower of Babel, calls it 
the most ancient in the world.^ In the museum at 
Berlin there is a door, with lintel engraved in hiero- 
glyphics, which formed the entrance to the tomb of 
this pyramid at Sakkarah. It is a specimen of the 
infancy of art in Egypt, but hieroglyphics were in 
full use. 

Ba-neter-en, 3d K. Binothris (M.), declares fe- 
males capable of ascending the throne. 

Nefer-kera, 7th K. Nepherkeres (M.) Some 
peculiar change happened to the Nile, which is said 
to flow as a mixture of honey and water. 

Sesocris, 8th K. Said to have been a giant. 

Some sculptures are referred to the last reigns 
of this Dynasty, three standing statues in limestone 
of a functionary (Sepa) and his two sons. But there is 
crudeness of style, showing that Egyptian art was 
yet imperfectly formed.^ 

>Vol. I., p. 204. 

* Lenormnnt, Vol. I., p. 201. 
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DYNASTY III. Memphites. 214 years of 7 kings 
(B-B.); 9 kings (M.) b. a 4469, Mar.; 3966 B-B. 

TsES-HOR-TSA, 2ad K. Tosorthrns (M.) Occupied 
himself with medical science, hieroglyphics, and stone 
cutting. The head of this Dynasty was the first who 
went out as conqueror. He went against the Liby- 
ans, who were subdued through fright at an eclipse 
of the moon. It is a remarkable corroboration of the 
historic accuracy of the 10th chapter of Genesis, that 
the Libyans, under the Hebraic name " Lehabim," 
appear as kindred to the Egyptians. On the monu- 
ments they appear under the name of Rebu, or Lebu, 
and appear as a dark people. Lenormant writes the 
Egyptian name Rut, or Lut, meaning, " the men," by 
way of excellence.^ The Pathrusini also appear on 
the monuments as P-to-res.^ 

Art, in this Dynasty, was still far from being per- 
fect, but civilization was completely organized. The 
ox, the dog, and some aquatic birds, were domesti- 
cated. The only beast of burden was the ass. The 
horse and camel do not yet seem to have been known 
in Egypt. Hieroglyphic writing perfected, but not 
quite so fully as Lenormant represents. B-B. and 
Lenormant make Snefru the last king of this Dynasty, 
J)ut Birch, and others, place him in the 4th Dynasty. 

DYNASTY IV. MexMphites. 284 years. 
B. c. 4235, Mar.; 3733, B-B. 

Snefru, or Sephouris ( M.) was the first king, and 
the first king of whose reign we have contempora- 
neous monuments. 

* Lenormant, Vol. I., p. 202. « Id. p. 204. 
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On the rocks of Sinai, a bass-relief is found, rep- 
resenting Snefru subduing the "Anu " of Arabia Pe- 
trsea. Anu was a name of the desert tribes to the east 
of Egypt. He was the first to work the copper mines 
of the Sinaitic peninsula^ 

Khufu was the Cheops of Herodotus, a warlike 
king. Bass-reliefs of Sinai celebrate his conquests over 
the "Anu," who interrupted his workmen in the tur- 
quoise and copper mines of Sinai. He built the Great 
Pyramid, which we shall describe, fully, hereafter. 

Khafra and Shafra, the Chefren of the Greeks. 
He built the 2d pyramid near the Great Pyramid. The 
great Sphinx, near the Great Pyramid, and the tem[>le 
between its feet, were finished in this reign. Nine 
statues of this king have recently been found, beau- 
tifully executed in diorite, rose-colored granite, ala- 
baster and basal t^ 

(We have given a photo-engravod copy of one of 
these statues.) 

Menkera, or Mycerinus of the Greeks, built the 
3rd pyramid. 

Art reached its highest excellence in this Dynasty. 

DYNASTY V. Memphites. 248 years, 9 kings. 
B. c. 3951, Mar.; 2956, L.; 2240, W. 

The names of all the kings are found on the mon- 
uments, but none are of njuch importance. Came 
originally from an island in the Nile about 400 miles 
south of Cairo, called Elephantine. But Memphis 
was still important. Numerous representations of 

^ Lenormant, Vol. ], p. 205, note. 
^Beedeker, p. 512. 
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horae-life, farms, commerce on the Nile, elegant villas, 
fishing, field sports, troops of singers and dancers, 
various flowers and animals, are pictured upon the 
monuments. 

Assa-Tatkera, Tatkeres (M.), was the last king but 
one. Remarkable, only, for a work dated in his 
reign written by an old man of the royal family, 
named Phtah-hotep. It is a kind of hand-book of 
good manners, with rules for success in life, obedi- 
ence to parents, and some proverbs for the wise. 
Papyrus sheets, in good preservation, have come down 
to us from this reign, 3366 b. c. (B-B). A style of 
decoration is peculiar to this age, and is called the 
" pyramid style." It consisted, mainly, in represent- 
ing, in stone, the forms of trunks of trees and beams 
of wood ; " of narrow, vertical and horizontal bands 
with convex surfaces."^ 

DYlf ASTY VI. Elephantines^ 203 years. 
B. c. 3703, Mar. ; 3300, B-B. 

Ati, Othoes (M.), assassinated by his guards. Two 
competitors for the throne, Teta and Userkera, the first 
of whom is considered the legitimate king by com- 
pilers of the tablets of Sakkarah and of the second 
tablet of Abydos. This fact shows how variations, 
in succession may occur as recorded on the monu- 
ments. The son of Ati succeeds, namely : 

Pepi Merira, Phios (M.), one of the "most glori- 
ous and powerful kings." Whole country subject to 
him. His monuments are found from Syene to 

1 Lenormant, Vol. 1, p. 209. 
^ ^sedeker, p. 87. 
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Tanis(8ee map). Was a warlike king. The cataracts 
of the'Nile did not present so insurmountable an ob- 
stacle to navigation as now. In his reign " the 
negroes are represented as immediately adjoining 
the Egyptian frontier, and we find no traces of the 
Cushite Ethiopians who, subsequently, are known to 
have occupied just that part of the Nile after hav- 
ing driven the negroes southward. This Ilamitic 
race of Cush still remained in Asia, where it had 
founded a powerful empire at Babylon. This is a 
fact of great importance in tracing the migrations 
of the races.^ This king opened the way (see map) 
across the desert from Keneh, upper Egypt, to Kos- 
seir, making stations and digging wells. On our map 
Keneh is marked just north of Coptos, ten miles, 
but not named. It has no antiquities, is now a port 
in place of Coptos. 

Pepi IL, suruamed Neferkera, Phiops (M.), is re- 
markable for having reigned one whole century. 
The greatest civil discord ever known to Egypt 
broke out at the close, or after this reign. His suc- 
cessor, Mentemsaf, was assassinated after one year's 
reign. 

Neitocris, sister of the successor of Mentemsaf, 
seized the reigns of government, repaired the 2nd 
pyramid, I'eigned 12 years. She was wise and beau- 
ful. We shall say more of her hereafter. 

It is probable that a new clement was introduced 
at the close of this Dynasty, and that the pure 
Egyptian race of the earliest type closes with this 
6th Dynasty. 

^ Lenormant, Vol. I, p. 21 1. 
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This closes the era known by modern scholars as 
that of the '' Old Empire,*' according to Man^tho, of 
2,010 years, or 19 centuries by others, and, as we 
shall see, deserved a separation from the " Middle Em- 
pire '\and that which succeeded the latter, namely, 
the " Kew Empire," for, as great eras, they were 
characteristically different. 

From DYNASTY VII to DYNASTY X., inclusive 

of both. 

This was a period o? convulsion, dismemberment 
and political weakness*. Egypt underwent a sudden 
and unaccountable eclipse for, as Manfitho reckons it, 
a period of 436 years, and for this whole period the 
monuments are almost silent. Tiie comparison of 
the mummied remains, after the 10th Dynasty, with 
those before the 6th, has been thought to show that 
a new national element had been introduced ; but 
nothing has yet appeared to explain the sudden dis- 
appearance of all monuments of these times and the 
absolute decadence which certainly occurred. Le- 
normant says "the primitive civilization of Egypt 
died with the 6th Dynasty." 

DYNASTY XI. Diospolites, from Diospolis, Greek 
for Thebes. Six kings, b. c. 3064, Mar.; 2354, 
L.; 2080, W. 

Entep and Muxtuhotep, alternately, are the names 
in this Dynasty. " Egypt awakes from her long slum- 
ber ; all old traditions seem to have been forgotten, 
the proper names used in ancient families, the titles 

* Lenormant, Vol. I, p. 212, 
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of functionaries, the style of writing, and even the 
religion all seem new" (Mariette). Thebes, for the 
first time, becomes the seat of power. 

-DYNASTY XII. DiospcLiTE, with DYNASTY XI ; 
213 years for both. b. c. 3064, Mar.; 2354, Lep.; 
2080, W. 

Ethiopia is now inhabited by a mixed population ; 
but the majority is composed of Cnshites, of the race 
of Ham, who had established themselves there since 
the 6th Dynasty. Kumneh and Scmneh, on either 
bank of the Nile, beyond the second cataract, were 
built as fortresses to oppose the Cnshites, and these 
two marked the southern limit of the empire of the 
Pharaohs. 

UsERTESEN I., or, as Renouf says, it should always 
be spelled, Usertsen, spelled also Osortasen (Lenor- 
mant), Usortesen (Baed.), Usurtasen (B-B.) He re- 
conquered the lost districts of Egypt. 

Amenemue, or Amenemhat (B-B.), II. continued the 
wars. 

Usertesen III. founded the fortress of Semneh. 
The stelae, placed at Semneh by him to mark the 
limit, have been found. They forbid the negroes to 
enter except to trade in cattle. Ho was buried in the 
pyramid of Dashur, 12 miles south of the Great Py- 
ramid. 

Amenemhe, or-hat III., conceived and executed the 
gigantic project of excavating an artificial lake, 
called Moeris, on the west of the x^ile, for a reservoir 
of the waters of the inundation when they were 
either not sufficient, or too high. In tliQ^ latter case 
they were let into this artificial lake and let off 
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into the natural lake to the west (sec map). The 
name, with the Egyptians, was only "The Lake," in 
the native tongue "Meri;" which the Greeks al- 
tered to Mceris, and wrongly supposed it to be the name 
of the king. The other name given this work was 
P-i6m, *nhesea ;" which the Arabs have changed to 
Fayfim, and applied to the whole province (Mariette). 
Art in this period was flourishing. Sculptures were 
hardly ever surpassed. But it seems an entirely new 
art. The Doric order first appeared at this time, as 
we shall hereafter more fully show, and was copied 
into Greece.^ The curious tombs at Beni Hassan, de- 
scribed hereafter (see map), are of this period. 
"Within these most interesting tombs the various arts 
and life-occupations of early Egypt are largely rep- 
resented. One of the occupants, Ameni by name, is 
described as a General appointed to protect the cara- 
vans crossing the desert, to Coptos, with gold from 
the mines. 

DYIf ASTY XIII. DiospoLiTES, i. e., Tueban. 453 
years, 16 kings, b. c. 2851, Mar.; omitted by B-B. 

This Dynasty is supposed to have reigned con- 
temporaneously with Dynasty XIV. for 184 years, and 
was called Xoite from Xois. During this Dynasty 
(XIII.), especially at the close, great dissensions and 
trouble arose. No buildings remain but only stelse and 
statues. An inscription, on the rocks of Ilammamat 
(see map), a station on the route to Kosseir on the 
Red Sea, speaks of the trade in precious stones with 
southern Arabia. The Nile watered vast regions 

* Lenormant, Vol. I , p. 210; Eoedeker, p. 159. 
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above Semneh,but, during this epoch, the rocks gave 
way, and the Nile ceased ever after to water. the re- 
gions above. The distraction and divisions in the 
land laid Egypt open to the attack of the Shepherd 
Kings, of whom we shall make mention in another 
chapter. 

DYNASTY XIV. XoiTE, from Xois, northeast of 
Sais. 184 years. B. c. 2398, M. This Dynasty es- 
tablished itself as a rival of the 13th, and took pos- 
session of the Delta. At the close of this Dynasty 
the invasion by the foreign race, called the " Shepherd 
Kings," took place, of which we shall treat fully 
hereafter. 

DYNASTIES XV., XVI. and XVII., reigned 511 
years," according to M., during an era called that of 
the " Shepherd Kixgs," who usurped the throne in 
the Delta, while the legitimate kings were driven to 
Thebes, 350 miles south. These Shepherd Kings 
were called by Manfitho " the Ilyksos," from the 
Egyptian words *' Ilyk," or " Ilak, " a chief," and 
" Sos," shepherds, according to M., or " Shasou," 
Bedouin tribes, according to some others, abbreviated 
to "Sos." The legitimate 15th and 16th Dynasties 
reigned at Thebes during the era of the occupation ' 
of Egypt by the " Ilyksos," although they were 
tributary, and the contemporaneous '' Ilyksos" are 
also named as 15th, 16th and 17th Dynasties. Only 
the last two, Tiaaken and Kames, who were kings of 
the Theban Dynasties, are known, according to Le- 
normant; * but a very remarkable corroboration of the 
Biblical history of Joseph occurs in connection with 

» Vol. I., p. 221. 
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this last king. Joseph is said to have been named 
^^Zaphnath'paaneah,^' ^ a very unusual name^ not He- 
brew, and which has been variously translated by 
commentators. But the name occurs, written precisely 
in the same form, in a proclamation of Kames, with 
the meaning " Sustainer of the world," according to Le- 
normant f but, according to Brugsch, literally "Gov- 
ernor of the District of the place of life," the latter 
being the name given to Tanis during its occupancy 
by the Hyksos Pharaoh of Joseph's tinie.^ One of 
the peculiarities of the Theban Dynasties, at this 
era was, that after the shock of foreign invasion, art 
recovered, and we find the adoption of the same 
style of the Sarcophagus which had been used previ- 
ously only in the 11th Dynasty. It was one in which 
wings, crowded together, were sculptured, and 
painted in all colors, upon the coffin, symbolical of 
the protection afforded the body, according to the 
myth of the goddess Isis protecting the body of 
her brother Osiris. 

Another characteristic is found in the names which 
are also similar to those of the 11 th Dynasty, so 
that because of these two similarities, it is difficult to 
distinguish between some of the monuments of the 
two Dynasties, although they are separated by cen- 
turies and a foreign invasion. 

DYNASTY XVIII. DiospOLiTE (Theban). 241 
years. b. c. 1703, Mar.; 1701, L.; 1700, B-B.; 
1520, W. 

Ahmes I., or Amosis (M.) The war of the Egyp- 
tians, against the Shepherd invaders, lasted during 

1 Gen xli., 45. ^ Vol. I, p. 221. « Brugsch, p. 133. 
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many years, and closed with Ahmes I., who suc- 
ceeded in finally driving them from the Delta where 
they had taken refuge in the cities Avaris and Zoan, 
the latter afterward called by the Greeks Tanis, now 
San, and recently known as the ancient city of Rameses, 
by discoveries of Brugsch.^ Ahmcs I. becomes the 
founder of the 18th Dynasty merely because of his 
character and associations, although he is the son of 
Kames. 

This is the beginning of the New Empire, so-called 
by Egyptologists. 

A most remarkable recovery of lost authority, as 
well as a rapid progress in architectural art, are the 
characteristics of the beginning of this Dynasty. One 
fact is interesting, as indicating the personal appear- 
ance of the Ethiopians. Ahmes married an Ethiopian 
princess, who is represented on the monuments as 
black, but having a straight nose and regular fea- 
tures, which is proof of the assertion made by Renouf 
and others, that*the Ethiopians at this time were 
a mixed race and not negroes.^ Ifevertheless they 
were a dark colored people. 

IIatasu, miscalled Hashops, daughter of Thothmes 
I., becomes queen during the minority of her brother, 
Thothmes III. Her reign was brilliant. She was a 

^ Beed. writes it Abaris, p. 89, and misquotes Josephus as to the 
number of the Uyksos. (See Lenormant, Vol. I., p. 224, also 
Birch, p. 79.) For the true number, Josephus vs. Apion I., 14. 

Some works confound Avaris, or Abaris, with Zoan, or Tanis. 
They are distinct, as we have shown. Bsedeker has a correct 
statement on p. 442. Lenormant writes: "Tanis (Avaris)," p. 
224. Josephus shows the distinction. 

'Len., Vol. I , p. 22'). 
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woman of great abilities, and she erected two mag- 
nificent obelisks, one of which still stands at Karnak, 
with an inscription stating that she erected the two to 
the memory of her father, Tliothmcs I. The summit 
of one, and perhaps of the other, was capped with a 
pyramid, Lenormant says, of gold taken from the 
enemy, but Brugsch says of copper. The weight of 
the stone in one of these obelisks in 3G8 tons, and 
the temple at DeirelBahari,near Avhich the mummies 
found March, 1881, and described hereafter, were con- 
cealed, was erected by Ilatasu. For seventeen years 
she assumed the power, and that during a part of 
the reign of her brother, Thothmes III.^ Renouf 
says that Ilatasu should not be called Hashops, al- 
though the latter is the spoiling generally adopted, 
"in simple forgetfulness of the most undisputed rules 
of hieroglyphic decipherment."^ We shall say more 
of this queen hereafter. 

Thothmes III., b. c. 1600 (B-B.), is supposed by 
some to have been, in the earlier part of his reign, 
the greatest of the Pharaohs or Egyptian history — 
great in war, great in wisdom and in art. We must 
remember that at this age neither the Roman em- 
pire, nor the Greek nation, was in existence and, 
therefore, we may understand the assertion that 
Egypt, in this reign, was the arbi tress of the whole 
civilized world. To be more specific, we may say 
that her empire extended over the countries now 
called Abyssinia, Soudan, Nubia, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Arabia, Kurdistan, and Armenia. On the 
walls of the Sanctuary, in Karnak, is a remarkable 

^ L., Vol. I., p. 230. ^ Kenouf, p, 42, note. 
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list of the towns, countries, tribes, and nations cap- 
tured, or subdued, by Thothmes III. Some of these 
names have been identified with existing nations or 
places, and a large number with Hebrew names found 
in Biblical history. This inscription was cut into the 
magnificent walls of Karnak 300 years before the en- 
trance of the Israelites into the land of Canaan after 
the Exodus. Its great value consists in the fact that 
it tells us what kind of government existed in Canaan 
300 years before the Israelites entered it. It shows 
that Palestine, at this period, was populated by a 
number of petty chiefs, kings they might be called, 
ruling over small tribes, or nations, and in some de- 
gree leagued together throughout the length of Syria. 
Not only this, but more — that one nation, the Amor- 
ites, living on the river Orontes, in the region of 
Mount Lebanon, and between its ranges, was the 
chief^ nation. Its capital was at Kadesh, on the 
Orontes, and, in the Karnak inscriptions at Thebes, the 
land is called that of the Amorites, and to the Amor- 
ite king were obedient all these petty nations from 
Egypt to the Euphrates. To these were added the 
Phoenicians on the coasts of the Mediterranean, also 
the inhabitants of the Island of Cyprus, who were 
called the Kiti, which is precisely the name in 
Hebrew, translated Kittim in the English translation 
of the Book of Genesis x. 4, but, without reason, 
spelled Chittim in Numbers xxiv. 24.^ Lieut. Conder 

^ Also in Isaiah, xxiii. 1, 12; Jer. ii. 10; Ezek. xxvii. 6; 
Daniels, xi. 30. We give these references, as the passages re- 
ferred to afford an idea of the importance of this island in 
after times. In 1 Chron. i. 7, it is called Kittim. These are 
tlie only places in which the name occurs in Sciipture. 
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gives a list of 119 names of the Palestine towns, 
taken from Mariette Bey's Lists, copied from the 
Karnak inscription, 67 of which he thinks are iden- 
tified.* Another interest is associated with Thothmes 
III. — he was the first Egyptian king to build and 
use a fleet on the Mediterranean, over whose waters 
he had acquired absolute supremacy.^ Herodotus 
says^ that the Egyptians had founded a colony at 
Colchis, on the north-east shore of the Black Sea, to 
work the mines, and hither, probably, his ships sailed. 
These tablets at Karnak are by no means the only 
works describing the prowess and progress of this 
king. They are found " from the Delta to the cata- 
racts, all in admirable style, tasteful in design, and 
admirably finished."^ Ilis temples we shall describe 
in the chapter on the Monuments of Egypt. 

Amen-hotep II., Amenophis II. (M.), was his suc- 
cessor, lie fought against Asshur, and received the 
submission of Nineveh which had revolted. Seven 
kings fell before him and were brought (perhaps em- 
balmed) to Egypt, six hung on the walls of Thebes 
and one at Napata, capital of Ethiopia (see map), " to 
terrify the negroes." In a grotto at Ibrim (see map) 
there is a statue of this king. His reign was short. 
His name is not on the lists, of MaiiStho, and he is 
known only from the monuments. 

Amen-hotep III. He was another great warrior, 
and he seems to have been among the very first who 

1 Tent Work in Palestine, Vol. II., p. 34i. 
^ Lenormant, Vol. I., p. 234. 
•^B. II., 103. 104. 
6 
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entered Soudan after slaves. In an inscription at 
Seraneh (see map) mention is made of 740 negro 
prisoners, half women and children, brought from 
thence. He built a temple at Jebcl Barkal and one 
at Soleb, and at many other places, northward, his 
works are found. 

But the most notable of all the monuments he 
erected, is that one of the two sitting colossal statues, 
at Thebes, on the west shore of the JS'ile, called "The 
Vocal Memnon." Memnon is thought by some to 
be a Greek corruption from Meiamun, a name added 
to that of liameses II. But the explanation by 
Wilkinson is, that the Greeks, after Strabo's time, 
supposing, from his Cushite origin, that Amen-hotep 
III. was the Memnon referred ta by Homer, as de- 
fender of Troy, called the statue after the Homeric 
hero to the disadvantage of Amen-hotep III., whose 
name is not usually associated with this, his own 
wonderful statue. A remarkable characteristic asso- 
ciated with this statue is the sound said to have pro- 
ceeded from it about the time of sunrise. This 
sound, it is generally believed, ceased many centuries 
ago. 

Before the time of Strabo, who visited and de- 
scribed the statue b. c. 24,* the upper half had been 
broken off and hurled down; but it had been re- 
paired, and he asserts that he heard the sound. It 
is supposed that an earthquake b. c. 27, which, ac- 
cording to Eusebius destroyed the monuments at 
Thebes, also overthrew this statute which, with its 
mate, was placed in front of a large temple now in 

* Woodward and Gates. 
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utter ruin. Wilkinson says, that ho ascended the 
statue and struck with his hammer a cubical rock 
which rests in its hip. To the natives standing be- 
low, the sound, emitted after the hammer's stroke, 
resembled a blow upon a piece of brass, and it is 
thought that the ancient priest, concealed, was both 
able and willing to perform the same operation. 
Others, however, attribute it to the heat of the rising 
sun;^ and others, again, to the dew escaping in the 
early morning from fissures. It seems to be a fact, 
however that some sounds proceeded from the statue 
in ancient times. The Emperor Hadrian visited it, 
A. D. 130, at which time it is said to have sounded 
three times — which fact has caused that Egyptolo- 
gist, Wilkinson, to suggest the trickery above re- 
ferred to. ^Nevertheless Lenormant^ considers it the 
result of the dew escaping from fissures which were 
uncovered at the time of the earthquake, as it never 
sounded before, and entirely ceased after that time 
at which the Emperor Severus had it repaired in the 
3rd century after Clirist. Thus it has remained until 
the present, the injuries of time (16 centuries) ex- 
cepted. The reference of Juvenal to this statue, 

'* Where sounds the magio chords of Memnon's half" (Sat. xv.,5), 

is readily understood. Juvenal, who was banished 
to Upper Egypt, died a. d. 120, and, acccording to 
Clinton, wrote the line a. I). 118. It was then unre- 
repaired, and hence called "the half of Memnon." 
The most complete literature of this statue may be 
seen in a work published in 1^40, by Richard Bent- 

^ Dr. Thomas, in I.ippincoti's Gazetteer. 
''^ Lenormant, Vol. i., p. 237. 
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ley, called " The Philosophy of Magic," by Salverte, 
translated by Thomson; the conclusion arrived at, 
alter 28 pages upon the nature and cause of the 
sound, is simply this: " The real question remains yet to 
be solvetl.^' ^ 

* Vol. ii. p. 353. M. Letronne has written a quarto volume 
upon Im Statue Vocnle de Memnon, in which he gives us 72 inscrip- 
trons, Greek and Latin, engraved upon this Colossus. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Amen-hotep IV. This is the most peculiar king 
of Egyptian history. He was not of pure Egyptian 
descent. His mother was undoubtedly of northern 
birth, and is represented with light hair, blue eyes, 
and rosy cheeks. Her influence over her son was su- 
preme. An inscription now preserved shows that her 
parents were foreigners of the Delta, and she was 
married to Amen-hotep III. for her beauty's sake. 
The result of this mother's influence was strongly 
seen in the desertion of the old Egyptian anteced- 
ents, the removal of the royal seat from Thebes to 
Amarna (see map), and a change from the worship 
of Amon (or Amen) to that of one God repre- 
sented by the solar disk. In the bass relief of Amarna 
(now Tell el Amarna), we see this king surrounded 
by court oflicers, whose type is as little of the Egyp- 
tian as his own. At the same time we find that he 
changed his name from Amen-hotep, the ''Peace of 
Amen," to Chu-en-Aten, " Glory of the Solar disc." 
Now, as the Israelites had been, for ten generations, 
already in the Delta, and were worshipers of 
'^Ailonai,^^ the Hebrew name of the one God, some 
have supposed that this '^Ateii'^ was another form of 
the same word, t and d being frequently interchange- 
able. At any rate, there are some strong likenesses 
between the monotheistic worship, thus suddenly and 
imperfectly introduced by this king, and that wor- 
ship of the one God, which, among the Hebrews, ex- 
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isted At the same time. Whatever may be the ex- 
planation, the facts are that, at the time when from 
ages before many deities were worshiped in Egypt, 
Amen-hotep IV. suddenly changed all the religious 
traditions, and became a publicly pronounced wor- 
shiper of one God symbolized by the sun. We men- 
tion this because it brought about violent reaction 
after his death, attended w^ith disorder and usur- 
pation, terminating in the recognition of the son of 
Amen-hotcp III., namely: 

Har-em-IIebi, or Horns (M.) The 18th Dynasty 
goes out with the death of this king, after a reign 
for the king of 36 or 37 years, and for the Dynasty 
of 241 years. 

DYNASTY XIX. Theban, 174 years, b. c. 1462, 

Mar.; 1447, L.; 1340, W. 

Ramessu (Eg.), (Eamses, Rameses or Raamses) I. 
Some of the nations previously conquered and made 
tributary by Aahmes I., now rebelled. 

The Hittitcs became very strong and threatened to 
invade Egypt, but were met in battle by this king, 
and a treaty formed, from which it appears that they 
were too powerful to be conquered by Ramses. 

Seti I. does not seem to be a true, but an adopted 
son of Ramses I., and not of Egyptian descent, nor 
of the royal family, but appears to have been of the 
Shepherd's race. This king dates an era from Set- 
aa-pehti, the founder of the Shepherd Dynasty, and 
he gives to this king of the Shepherds the title of 
Father, or ancestor.^ 

^ Lenormant, Vol. L, p. 242, 
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Seti I., however, built the Palace of Kurnah (or 
Qourneh), at Thebes, so-called from the name of a 
village partly built in the court of this magnificent 
temple. But the most astonishing of the monumental 
remains of Seti I. is the famous *' Hall of Columns," 
of which the architect, Fergusson, of Great Britain, 
speaks in his Ilancl-hook of Architecture* in the fol- 
lowing words : ''No language can convey an idea of. 
its beauty, and no artist has yet been able to repro- 
duce its form so as to convey to those who have not 
seen it an idea of its grandeur." A fuller description 
wo shall give in another chapter. It is the repository 
of the great pictorial history of Seti I., who was sur- 
named Meren-phtah, " beloved of Phtah," variously 
spelled Minephtah and Menephtah. 

A most surprising assertion made by Lenormant 
concerning this king, is that in the 9th year of his 
reifirn he ordered an " artesian well " to be sunk south 
of Egypt, in the desert, where the extreme dryness 
made mining in the gold mines almost impossible 
for the lack of w^ater,^ and Brugsch shows that water 
was reached, though not by technically an " artesian 
well." 

Ramses II. b. c. 1350, " according to the newest and 
best inquiries."^ Surnamed Meriamen (beloved of 
Amen). Lenormant wrongly says that he reigned 
alone C7 years, as Brugsch-Bcy shows he associated 
his son with himself. lie is considered the greatest 
of the builders. The two great subterranean temples 

^ Fergusson's Illustrated ITand-book of Architecture, 5lli Eock. 

^L., Vol. I., p. 24 ^. 

^ Brugsch-Bey, Vol. 1., p. 259. 
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at Ipsamboul (Aboo Simbel), with their magnificent 
statues, several 66 feet high, hereafter described, arc 
l»is work. But there is scarcely an ancient ruin of 
importance in Egypt that does not bear his name 
It is seen not only at Memphis, Tanis and the Fayum, 
but even as far as Nubia. He was enabled to build 
much because of a long reign, and the large number of 
his workmen whom, all the accounts of this king 
prove that, he kept hard at work, and over whom 
he appointed severe task-masters. Herodotus was 
the only authority for centuries, before the transla- 
tion of the hieroglyphics, for many incorrect ac- 
counts of this king, who was known to the Greeks 
under the name of Sesostris. Ramses II. had, for 
reasons as yet unknown, been called Sestasu, which, 
under the Greek word-treatment, was pronounced 
Sesostris, and, through legends gathered by Herodo- 
tus and others in Egypt, he was the supposed hero 
of many victories he never undertook, and of many 
works he never wrought. He waF, however, a great 
warrior, and his personal courage in battle consider- 
able; which trait forms the topic of the epic poem 
of an Egyptian writer called Pentaour, who wrote 
two years after those great exploits of Ramses II. in 
a battle which he celebrates in this poem. To illus- 
trate the great power of the Ilittites at this time, we 
may state that Ramses II. was kept in an incessant 
war with them for fourteen years without a decisive 
victory, and, at the close, Ramses was forced to recog- 
nize their independence and the integrity of their ter- 
ritory, and he entered into the alliance, matrimonial, 
with one of their daughters, in order to pledge 
the alliance, political. The monuments show that 
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this king, although at first a man of great energy 
and courage, was nevertheless a man of very ordi- 
nary mental capacity, and became a very vain and 
licentious despot. During his reign he had 170 
children. lie even went so far as to marry one of 
his own daughters, the Princess Bent-Anat, and, as 
Lenorraant says, " the calm judgment of history con- 
firms the tyrannical account given of him in Exodus." 
In this Book it is stated, that he caused the He- 
brews to build the two cities, Pithom and Ramses, 
the latter bearing his own name, and it is this city 
which Brugsch has identified with the ancient Zoan, 
or the Tanis of the Greeks, which we have described. 
This city Tanis has been known under a greater va- 
riety of names, during the ages past, than any other 
city in Egypt. One of its names was known only 
as recorded in the Book of Exodus, and no one sus- 
pected that the name Kamses, therein recorded, had 
been associated with the city Tanis until the discov- 
eries by Brugsch brought to light the fact, that 
Kamses II. had rebuilt and given his name to the 
city Zoan. Ilis reign began with splendid works of 
art, but his despotism, unrestrained, not only ener- 
vated the country, but paralyzed art to such an ex- 
tent that, toward the close of his reign, " we meet 
with really barbarous works, and sculptures of ex- 
traordinary coarseness."^ At last the Great Ramses 
II., the Sesostris of the Greeks, died, leaving the 
western part of the Delta in possession of the Liby- 
ans, whom, in his old age, he was not able to drive 

' Lenorraant, Vol. I., p. 258. 

7 
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out. He left a heritage of vexation and misery to 
his thirteenth son, who succeeded, by name 

Menephtah, or as Lenormant writes it, Meren- 
phtah, " beloved of Phtah." This king's first experi- 
ence in war was against an army of wider nationality 
than had ever before attacked Egypt. From the in- 
scription on the temple of Karnjik, translated by M. 
de Rouge, although excepted to by Eenouf^ and 
Brugsch, but fully adopted by Lenormant,^ we find a 
curious, and, at that time, a fearful array of the Liby- 
ans and Mashuash who formed the majority, with the 
Pelasgian Tyrrhenians from Italy, ancestors of the 
Etruscans, the Sardinians, Sicilians, Achaeans of the 
Peloponnesus, and Laconians. To these were added 
another tribe of northern Africa, called Kehak. Me- 
renphtah had moved Iris royal seat to Memphis. From 
this place he retired to Thebes, evidently from the 
invaders, whom he feared so much that he declined to 
go to battle at the head of his army. But the in- 
vaders were defeated, and more than 16,000 left 
dead upon the field, and nearly 10,000 taken prison- 
ers, many of whom had to be allowed to settle in 
the Delta, because there was no other method of 
disposing of them, for some had come to the war 
with their wives and children and their goods, evi- 
dently intending to stay. 

Various coincidences show that it was soon after this 
great battle, that the Exodus of the Israelites took 
place, when 600,000 men, slaves, belonging to the He- 
brew race, left Egypt at one time. There is no record 
of this humiliating event, as there never was of any 

1 Religion of Anc. Eg., p. 22. « y^i j^ p 960. 
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linmiliation, except when there was a recovery from 
the effects of national misfortune. So we can not ex- 
pect a record of this ; but some very curious items ap- 
pear in the history of Moses as recorded in the Book 
of Exodus, which prove that the author of that Book 
was certainly acquainted with the events transpiring 
in Egypt as Well as with the customs and hab- 
its of the people and their surroundings. For, in 
the first place, Moses, at the age of 40, having killed 
an Egyptian, and being threatened by Pharaoh, flies 
to the Sinaitic region.^ He remains there 40 years, 
when he is told that the king, who had sought his 
life, was dead, and he is now ordered to report himself 
at the court of the new Pharaoh, on an embassy, 
which conveys the order for an entire release of the 
Hebrew slaves from their servitude in Egypt. Now, 
if the general opinion is correct, that Ramses II. 
was the Pharaoh of this history, he should have 
reigned more than 40 years, should have associated 
his name, Ramses, with Tanis, and, thirdly, the 
court of the Pharaoh, before whom Moses appeared, 
may have been at a city outside of the district of 
Goshen, in which region the Israelites were working.- 
These three conditions are singularly appropriate to 
the reigns of Ramses 11. and of his son. 

Taking the lists of the readings on the monuments, 
but one of 12 kings, antecedent to this king, reigned 
more than 36 years. The exception is that of the 
immediate predecessor of Ramses II., namely. Set! 
I. But his reign has been only doubtfully put at 
50 years, and supposed to have been only 30. So 

^Exod ii. 11; Acts, vii. 23. 
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that as Ramses II. reigned 67 years,^ he alone could 
liave been the king, and he alone rebuilt the so-called 
treasure city of "Raamses;" and moreover we find 
that, although Ramses made Tanis his roj^al resi- 
dence, and it was then callcdPi-Ram3Cs(city of Ram- 
ses), and at other times Zoan -Ramses,^ yet Menephtah, 
at the death of his father, transferred the royal res- 
idence from Tanis to Memphis,^ so that he was out 
of Goshen at the visit of Moses and Aaron, and 
thus these three facts : (1st) the unusually long life of 
Ramses II., (2nd) the fact that he alone rebuilt and 
re-named, the city of Tanis, and (3rd) that immediately 
after his death, Menephtah removed out of the region 
of Goshen to Memphis, are all recognized in the 
story of Moses as it occurs in Exodus. 

Additional corroboration is found in the discov- 
eries by M. Naville. At a ruin on the fresh water 
canal at Tell el Maskhiitah, a sculptured group, repre- 
senting Ramses II. on a granite block between two 
gods, is dedicated to the god Tum, and the block is 
from the ruins of a temple recorded as Pe-tum — 
"the abode of Tum,"* But more recently (1883) 
nearly the whole of these ruins have been uncovered 
by Naville, as described by Stanley L. Poole,^ in which 
not only another statue has been found, but also in- 
scriptions proving the place to be the site of the 
long lost "Pithom" of Exodus i. 11. One inscrip- 
tion calling the place " Pdam^ the abode of Turn, in 

. ^ Lenormant, Vol. L, p. 245. 
^ Brugsch- (Underwood Ed.), p. 174, note. 
' Lenorraant. Vol. I., p. 261. 

* Described by Maspero, Revue Archeologique for 1878. 
'^Athenseam, April 7, 1883. 
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the city of ThukUy^ L e,, "Pithom in the city of Sac- 
coth," fixes this place as the first encampment of the 
Israelites at the Exodus. This, probably, renders 
further discussion unnecessary as to another site sug- 
gested by Brugsch-Bey, east of Tanis. So that the 
Pithom of Exodus is this city with which Ramses 
11. is associated. It was the extensive granary upon 
the ancient canal, as Ifaville has already, in the 
present year (1883), proved, by uncovering a series of 
receptacles with openings only at the top. These 
were built strongly, with bricks made both with and 
without straw, showing that Pithom, the '^ treasure " 
city of Exodus, was the great store city for that part 
of Egypt.^ Kanises II., therefore, and Menephtah 
II., may be considered the Pharaohs of the time of 
Moses. 

Josephus says that Thermouthis the daughter of 
Pharoah, was the one who found Moses.^ She might 
have been the sistei: of Ramses II.; but it seems 
impossible that she should have been his daughter. 
Ramses II. was of the same age, or younger than 
Moses, and lived at the same time. For it is said by 
Birch that he ascended the throne at the extremely 
early age of less than ten,^ and reigned 67 years.* 

^ On our map the word Bubastus covers a part of the " freph 
water canal," and on that canal, which continues east, and at a 
distance equal to the length of the word, may be seen a dot as 
small as the point of a pin, on the north bank of the canal ; that 
dot marks the exact spot occupied by the ruins of the Pithom 
spoken of. The little lake just east, is that of Timsah, with Is- 
mailia at its north end. Pithom is eleven miles a little south 
of west of Ismailia [pronounced Isma-ee-lia]. 

'Josep., Antiq., II., 9, 5. *P. 119. 

*L. Vol. II., p. 247. 
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lie was then 77 years old at death. Moses was 80 
years of age when he appeared before Meiiephtah,^ 
just after the death of Ramses, or perhaps about a 
year later from the account in Exodus, and, therefore, 
Moses must have been three years older than Ramses 
11. As it does not appear that these data are in- 
correct, the statement, made very frequently,^ that ho 
was' found as a babe, on the banks of the Ifile bv 
the daughter of the man who was younger than 
he, does not appear to be " right reading " of the 
hieroglyphics. 

We must remember that the title '' Pharaoh," in 
Exodus," is a true Egyptian word, signifying " The 
Sun," and a generic term given to the early kings, 
and ever afterward continued in Egypt as the name 
''Csesar" was at Rome, or the "Czar" in Russia, or 
'' Sultan" in Turkey, to designate a present reigning 
royalty. It is plain, from the context, that this title 
was given to two different kings in the second and 
third chapters of Exodus. 

Brugsch-Bey shows that Ramses II. reigned 67 
years, *' of which, probably, more than half must be 
assigned to his joint reign with his father,"* Seti I. 
Of course this varies from Lenormant, but neverthe- 
less the former has precedence in skill in the tablets 
and is more probably correct. It is plain, therefore, 
that Thermouthis or Morris,^ who was supposed to 

^ Exod., vii. 7. 

^ Underwood's Brugsch's True Story of the Exodus, p. 18. 
Jos., Antiq., 11. , 9, 5, 35; Euseb. Proep. Evang., XL, 27, in Brug>cli. 

' Brugsch-Bey, Vol. I., p. IJO. 

* Jos., Antiq, II. 9, g 35; Euseb. Prcep. Evang., IX. 27, in 
Brugscb. 
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have found the infant Moses, as we have said (p. 77), 
or the one designated as the daughter of Pharaoh 
(Exod. ii.), might have been the daughter of Seti I. 
And this is just what we suppose was the fact. It 
is plainly implied that Moses was more than a com- 
mon man, or Hebrew, or Pharaoh would never have 
condescended to have had a personal quarrel with 
him. 

So that the most recent discoveries under Brugsch- 
Bey, Viscount de Rouge and Mariette, go, conclu- 
sivel3'^, to show that Seti I., Ramses II., and Me- 
renphtah II., were all concerned in the history of 
Moses Jind the Exodus. 

During the reign of the first, Moses was born, 
found by Meri, or Merris, perhaps daughter of Seti I., 
and sister of Ramses II., and raised in company 
with Ramses II., as Lenormant and others sup- 
pose — but under the combined reign of Seti I., 
associated with Ramses II., he fled from the in- 
tended punishment of the last mentioned Pharaoh, 
returned after the death of Ramses II., when 80 years 
of age (Exod. vii. 7), and appeared before Mene- 
phtah after his great battle with the combined hosts 
of the Libyans and other nations. 

Menephtah's tomb is at Thebes, and Lenormant 
thinks he was laid in it ; but Brugsch thinks he per- 
ished in the sea in trying to restore the Isiaelitcs 
back to slavery, and never filled his tomb. No one 
has been able to find any thing definitely as to the 
time of his death, or whctlicr he was buried at all. 
The erection of his tomb before his death, was only 
in accordance with the universal custom durinsr the 
life of the monan^h. 
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DYNASTY XX. Theban, 178 years, b. c. 1288, 
Mar.; 1273, L.; 1200, W. and B-B. 

Kamses III., called Rhampsinitusby the Greeks, was 
the first king. He built a great wall with a fortress, 
nearthepresentSuez, beside nineortenfine temples on 
the Nile, and several abroad, one in Philistia. Daring 
his reign, a fearful conspiracy broke out in his palace 
among his officials and servants, having its center in 
the woman's apartments. The whole scene of the 
trial and the execution has been found and translated 
by Renouf.^ 

A singular feature in the death sentence was, that 
the culprits should be their own executioners. Each 
criminal executed the sentence accordingly, and com- 
mitted suicide, in the presence of the court, by falling 
on his Rword. 

Ramses IV". About b. c. 1166. He seems to have 
interested himself in an exploration through the 
desert for fine building stones, so it is recorded of 
him. But from the vast number of explorers sent 
out (9,268), and the extreme hardships of the journey, 
with the immense losses (900), it is suggested, by 
Brugsch-Bey, that the object was to get rid of some 
disaflfected members of his kingdom. 

All the remaining kings of this Dynasty were 
named Ramses, in order numbered V., YI., VII., 
Yin., IX., X., XI. Of them extremely little is 
known. But, during their reigns, the chief priests, 
at Thebes, were constantly encroaching upon the 
kingly prerogatives until; as we shall see, they usurped 

1 Brugsch-Bey, Vol. 11., p. 158. 
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the -throne entirely and banished the remaining 
Ramessids. 

During the reign of Ramses XIT. a singular event 
took place, which is worthy of mention. This king 
visited a distant region, probably near Assyria, which 
was tributary to him. Daring his stay he contracted 
an alliance with the daughter of the king of that 
region, and brought her back to Egypt. 

The. sister of this queen, remaining in the former 
country, becoming sick, her royal father sent to Ramses 
XII. for a physician. lie came but failed to cure the 
princess, and a further request was made that the 
moon god, Khons, of Thebes, might be brought to 
Assyria* to effect the recovery. This request was 
granted by the priest, and the god and the retinue 
set out for the distant place, called in the hiero- 
glyphics Bakhatana. A year and five months were 
occupied in the passage, the young princess was re- 
stored to health, and, after much delay, the god was 
returned to Thebes. The god went out in tl>e 26th 
and returned in the 33rd year of Ramses XII., having 
part of that time been forcibly kept, 3 years and 9 
months. Bakhatana sounds much like Ecbatana, a citv 
whose ruins may yet be seen among the mountains of 
Persia, near the Caspian sea. But, while both Lenor- 
mant and Brugsch-Bey formerly supposed this to be 
the place referred to, the latter now thinks that Egypt 
was too feeble at this time to demand any tribute 
from that kingdom. 

Ramses XIII. was the last of the Ramessids, and he 
was put aside by the high priest, Ilirhor, who 
founded the next Dynasty. 
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This part of the history relates to an era 1000 b. c, 
and it will be interesting to gather, from the monu- 
ments, a few commercial price values of that time, as 
they are given by several authorities. 

Brugsch-Bey gives the following, in weight- value, 
but they may be reduced to our silver dollars and our 
present value of copper : 

Oz. dwts. grs. 

A slave at tliis time cost in silver, Troy weight 9 18 13 

All ox, in copper, 2 lbs., 1 oz., 12 dwts., 8 gr.s., or 

silver 6 10 

A goat, in copper, 6 oz., 8 dwts., 2 grs., or silver.... 1 14 

Pair of fowls, copper, 1 oz., I dwt., 8 grs., or silver, 6 

Fifty acres arable land, in silver 1 lb. 4 5 

A knife, in copper, 9 oz., 12 dwts., 3 grs., in silver, 2 9 

An apron, of fine stuff, same as a knife 2 9 

Razor, one-third of a knife 19 

Our standard for silver coin is about 98.1 cts. per 
oz., at 900 parts fine, so, that at this value, 

The slave was $9 73 cts. 

An ox 31 cts. 

A goat 7 7-10ct8. 

Pair of fowls 1 cent. 

Fifty acres arable land $15 70 cts. 

Or about 31} cts. per acre. 

A knife, or apron 11 cts. 

A razor. 3} cts. 

A singular coincidence occurs in the price set 
on Joseph by the Midianites, who sold him into 
Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 28). They bought him for 20 
[pieces] of silver. The piece isgenerally considered the 
shekel, which was not quite a half doUar of our cur- 
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rency, but near enough, within a few cents. Now, 
Brugsch-Bey has shown that the general price for 
a slave was, as we have shown, $9,73 ; w^hich agrees 
almost exactly with the value stated in the record 
in Genesis.^ 

^Theshekelofsilverwasonly a weight of silver, not a coin. The 
word shekel means '' weight ; " but after the Jewish captivity it be- 
came a coin, and several of them, from Constantinople, came into 
the hands of the late Mr. Dubois of the U. S. Mint, Philadelphia. 
These he carefully weighed, tested, and gave to the author of 
this work the results. The best shekel (of Simon Maccabeus) 
weighed 217 grains, the others varied ; but this coin, at standard, 
was about 52.5 cts. value. Perhaps some may have risen to 55.5 
cts. These are the Maccabean shekels. Of the ancient shekel 
some may have been worth less, for the learned Jews considered 
these Maccabean shekels one-fifthiarger than the old. See Jos., 
Antiq. III., 8, 2. Webster, in the last edition, makes it G2J cents, 
which we think an error. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DYNASTY XXI. Tanis, the modern San, 1 30 years. 
B. c. 1110, Mar.; 1095, Lep.; 1085, W.; 1100- 
966, B-B. 

Before we proceed, it is necessary to say, that re- 
cent discoveries and translations, made by Mariette, 
and particularly Brugsch-Bey, very materially change 
the inferences of Lenormant, and others, concerning 
this Dynasty. We must, therefore, greatly qualify 
the statements of th6se historians, whose histories 
were written in the absence of definite monumental 
history which has, recently, been restored. 

The important discoveries by Brugsch, published 
since 1876, have brought to light the fact that an 
Assyrian era actually took place in Egypt, and that 
the names of Assyrian Kings, which Lenormant and 
others supposed to be given to royal native families, 
simply for policy sake, were the names of actual As- 
syrian kings, whose monuments, aftcrtheirdeparturc, 
were so nearly destroyed by the Egyptians, that only 
the research and scholarly science of recent exami- 
nations have finally brought th$ existing few to 
light.^ 

IIiRHOR assumes the throne as founder of this Dy- 
nasty, calling himself Si-Amon, '' the son of Anion.^' 

Ramses XIII. was, with his successors, banished 
to the Great Oasis, 120 miles west of Thebes (see 

' Brugsch-Bpy, Vol. II , p. 19 >, 2 5. 
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map). But, before their banishment, they had raised 
up an avenger in the Assyrian king. A descendant 
of the banished Ramses XIII., whom Brugsch thinks 
was a Ramses XVI., and great grandson of Ramses 
XIII., married an unnamed daughter of an Assyrian 
king whose name on the monuments is Pallasharries, 
and somewhat similar to that second name of Tig- 
lath-Phalasar (and Pileser I.) on the Assyrian mon- 
uments. The result was that the Dynasty of Hirhor 
had to measure arms with the Assyrians, who 
marched against Egypt under ISTimrod. This was 
probably after the death of Hirhor, since Pino- 
tem I., his grandson, reigned as king and high 
priest at Tanis. At the same time a rebellion, in 
favor of the banished legitimate race of Ramessids, 
broke out at Thebes, and Pinotem I., at Tanis, 
awaiting Nimrod's attack, sent his son to Thebes to 
quell the insurrection. But, from some unmentioned 
motive, his first act was to recall the banished king 
from the Oasis, while he himself became high priest 
of Anion. 

These facts Dr. Brugsch first brought to light by 
the translation of an important document found at 
Thebes,^- which evidently shows that the recall was 
due to the immense popularity of the banished race, 
and a dissatisfaction with the Hirhor Dynasty, which 
were too extended to be trifled with. 

Meantime Nimrod, also called Naromath, who had 
been associated on the throne of Nineveh by Slia- 
shank, his father, entered Egypt with the intention, 
not only of aiding Ramses, but of subduing Egypt to 

^ Vol. II., p. 194 of Brugsch-Bey's Eg. under the Pharaohs. 
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the condition of a province. This was accomplished, 
apparently, without any important opposition ; but 
Nimrod died while in Egypt, and, by request of his 
mother, who was an Egyptian, was buried at Abydus, 
with great preparations and expensive provision for 
honoring the dead king. 

His son, Shashank I., was made king, and the 
brother of that high priest who recalled the banished 
Ramessids, was allowed the office of under king at 
Tanis. This brother's name was Pisebkhan I., and 
Shashank fixed his royal seat at Bubastus (see map). 
Meantime, it is supposed that a Ramses XVI. was 
allowed to remain, at least in name, as king at 
Thebes.^ All this took place while the great As- 
syrian king, Shashank, grandfather of the Egyptian 
Shashank I., was temporarily in Egypt. It is a 
curious episode, just here, that during this visit of 
the "great king," Shashank, to Egypt, he paid a visit 
to the tomb of his son Nimrod, at Abydus, when he 
was greatly grieved to find that the provisions and 
the tomb, had both been desecrated by some Egj^p- 
tians, who cared nothing for the Assyrian Conqueror. 
Shashank, by consent of the high priest, had the 
desecrators arrested and all put to death. These 
facts have been recovered from a block, half buried 
in the sands at Abydus, the inscription upon which 
Dr. Brugsch translated for the first time and pub- 
lished in 1876. Th© inscription is very long, and 
half of the block was not to be found at the time of 
its translation. It is exceedingly interesting, as it 
minutely gives an account of all the work done, and 

iBrugsch-Lcy, Vol. II., p. lOS. 
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the cost of the oflFerings made at that time and place, 
and, what is additionally interesting, the statue therein 
stated as sculptured to the honor of JSTimrod, and 
which could not he found at Abydus, was recently 
found at Florence, Italy, in the Egyptian Hall, with 
hieroglyphics proving it to be the statue of Nimrod, 
which years ago had been given to that collection, 
but it is headless, and somewhere that head may yet 
be found, perhaps amid the ruins at Abydus, or, pcj:- 
haps, in some other collection, private or public. 

DYISTASTY XXII. Bubastus, 170 years, b. c. 980, 
Mar.; 9G5, Lep.; 990, W.; 966, B-B. 

The first king was Shashank I., also Sheshonk 
[and Sesonchis (M.) of the Greeks]. In the Hebrew 
of 1 Kings xi. 40, this king's name occurs as Shi- 
shak. He was, as we have said, the son of, the As- 
syrian king Neromath, or Nimrod, who was buried 
at Abydus. His descendants, therefore, naturally re- 
ceived Assyrian names — for the Egyptian forms of 
Tiglath, Sargon, and Nimrod, were Takeloth, Usar- 
kon, and N'emaroth. The Assyrian kings of Lower 
Egypt lived in very friendly relations to the Rani- 
essids of Upper Egypt ; they intermarried, and the lat- 
ter sent marriage presents to the former. 

This Shashank I. has become well known to the 
learned in biblical history, as the king to whom Jero- 
boam fled from Solomon, the circumstances of the 
flight being recorded in 1 Kings xi. When the 
crown of Judah fell to the son of Solomon, Eeho- 
boam, Jeroboam returned from Egypt and headed 
the revolt, and became king of the faction known as 
the Kingdom of Israel. In the fifth year of Ilcho- 
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beam's reign, Sliashank I., it may be at the instiga- 
tion of Jeroboam, invaded Judah, captured and pil- 
laged Jerusalem, as described in 1 Kings xiv. 25-28, 
and 2 Chron. xii. But the same history occurs in 
outline on ii wall of the temple of Amon, in the east 
Theban buildings. There, at the present time, is 
found the sculptured colossal image of the Egyptian 
Shashank L, dealing his blows upon the inhabitants 
of Judea, and the names of the conquered cities are 
written in long rows. One hundred names are given 
in a list by Brugsch. 

If, however, his identifications of several are cor- 
rect, it is clear that Shashank invaded the Kingdom 
of Israel as well as that of Judah — for Taanach, Shu- 
nem, Beth-shean, and Megiddo, were in Israel, and 
Mahanaim was east of the Jordan. But most inter- 
esting is the picture of a somewhat Jewish face, with 
the hieroglyphics for "Kingdom of Judah." This 
figure is only one of many represented in the same 
way, only one-half of the figure being shown, and 
immediately under it the name of a town in hiero- 
glyphics. There are 133 places mentioned^ as con- 
quered, but many can not be read. Of those in 
Israel, Rawlinson thinks they were not cities of Jero- 
boam, king of Israel, but were conquered by Sha- 
shank, and given over to him, and thus he accounts 
for the singularity of these encroachments in the re- 
gion of Israel.^ 

This Shashank's eldest son was high priest of 

^L., Vol. I., page 274, says, incorrectly, "of Judah." 
•Rawlinson's Hist. IUuh. of Scrip., p. 109. 
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Anion, at Thebes, and his second son, Sargpn, suc- 
ceeded him at his death.^ 

Sargon, b. c 933, is commonly known as Usarkon 
I., or Uascrken (L.) Bsedeker has it Osorkon,^ and 
the Greeks, Osorthon and Osorchon. But nothing is 
mentioned of liim. Ilis son Tiglath succeeded him, 
B. c. 900, and then followed Sargon II., son of the 
last, B. c. 866. 

The remaining kings of this Dynasty gradually 
lost influence and power, and finally became only 
satraps of Assyria, and a new power on the south 
(Ethiopia) came into authority. These facts appear, 
strange to say, only in the tombs of the Apis-bulls, 
where the tablets discovered by Mariette are our 
chief, if not only, authority. 

1 Brugsch-Bey, Vol. IT., p. 213. 
'Low. Egypt, p. 91. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DYNASTIES XXIII AND XXIV. Tanis and 

Sais. 89 for the Ist, and 6 years for the 2ncl (L.) 
B. c. 766 and 733, B-B. 

These Dynasties are very unimportant, the former 
consisted of three kings, on the monuments, but four 
according to M. The three are quoted by Brugsch 
as. comprising only 59 years. The latter Dynasty 
consisted of only one king, Bokenranf,* or Bocchoris, 
who was burned alive, having been taken prisoner by 
Sabaco, the invading king of Ethiopia, of whom we 
shall speak hereafter. 

During this enfeebled state of Egypt, a formidable 
empire was springing up in Ethiopia; for, when the 
Assyrians came in under Nimrod, the family of Hir- 
hor retired to Napata (see map), which they made 
their chief city, and themselves the chief Dynasty, 
and establishing a priest and worship of Amon. 
Here a temple had been builded in the time of 
Amenhotep III. 

DYNASTY XXV. That op the Ethiopians, b. c. 
715, Mar. Lasted 50 years, M. 

This era was a most trying one to Egypt. The 
Ethiopian Dynasty, consisting of tlie descendants of 
Hirhor, gradually encroached upon Egypt from the 
south, until at last it embraced Thebes under its con- 
trol, and the empire of Egypt was divided between 
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the Assyrians on the north and the Ethiopians on the 
south. It was the priest-king Piankhi, "the living 
one," who invaded entire Egypt, and subdued all the 
land. A stone recently found at Mount Barkal 
(Napata), narrates, in a very long inscription, all his 
victories on this occasion. 

Piankhi did not enjoy his victories long, nor did 
his son and successor, Nut (Meramen-^N^ut), though the 
latter again attacked Lower Egypt, but retired from 
it to crush a schism which had broken out in Ethi- 
opia, called the land of Kush (Cush) on the monu- 
ments. 

The invasion by Piankhi was contemporaneous 
with the rule of Bocchoris, the only king of the Dy- 
nasty XXIV. of M.; but when the Ethiopian king, 
Sabacon of the Greek, or Shabaka of the Ethiopian 
monuments, invaded Egypt, he took Bocchoris (of 
the Greek) (or Bokenranf), and, as we have said, 
burned him alive, to terrify others from undertaking 
a rebellion. In this word Shabaka, the syllable '' ka " 
is the Cushite article, and maybe omitted; hence, we 
have his name sometimes written Shaba.^ He is 
jirobably the " So" in the English translation of 2 
Kings xvii. 4 ; but, as the English " So " is the trans- 
literation of sva in the Hebrew, and as 6, in Egyp- 
tian, is made v in Hebrew, and no vowels occur in 
that language, it is very probable that the Hebrew 
letters represented the word Saba instead of So. 
Nevertheless, the first king of the Ethiopian Dynasty 
was this Sabacon, or Shabaka, a name somewhat like 

*L., Vol. I., r- 277. 
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that of his successor, namely, Shabatek. Now, an 
interesting fact, established by M. Oppert, shows that 
Sennacherib, the Assyrian king, made a treaty with 
Sabacon, and the united seals of these two kings re- 
main at present in the British Museum, proving that 
they were contemporaneous kings, and making it 
probable that the successor, named Sabahi on the As- 
syrian monuments, was the Saba of the Hebrew 
C^aSo" in English), and the king to whom Iloshea, 
the king of Israel, sent a request for help against the 
Assyrian king, as recorded in 2 Kings xvii. 4. This 
king, according to Birch,^ marched to Gaza to aid its 
king, but was defeated by the Assyrians, and Tir- 
harka (b. c. 700, Brugsch) ascended the throne, and, 
ten years after the capture of Samaria, the king of 
Judah (Ilezekiah) asked his assistance to expel the 
Assyrians. The monuments do not say why Sen- 
nacherib did not conquer Egypt at this time, but they 
tell us that he conquered Palestine and Phoenicia, and 
took Judea, laying Ilezekiah under tribute, exactly 
as recorded in 2 Kings xviii. 13, 14, and that Tir- 
harka, of Egypt, came out against him ; but beyond 
that they are silent, leaving us to suppose that what 
is narrated in the xixth chapter and 34th verse of the 
same book, or some remarkable event, transpired to 
cause him to return. According to Oppert, Senna- 
cherib died 680 b. c, and Asarhaddon (Esarhaddon) 
succeeded him, invaded and conquered Egypt, and on 
his return home had an immense memorial tablet 
constructed at the mouth of the river Nahr-el-Kelb 

» P. 165. 
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(Dog river), not far north of Beirut, in Syria, near 
that of his father.^ He died 668 b, c, and immedi- 
ately Tirharka reconquers Egypt, only to be recon- 
quered by Assur-bari-i-pal (called also Sardanapalus 
V.2), and finally he dies king of Upper Egypt.* 

And now we are sufficiently acquainted with the 
general history of ancient Egypt to appreciate, in all 
its fullness, the condition and contrast which these 
few pages have revealed. Here are the descendants 
of that despised country, once known only as the 
"vile Kush," " the miserable Kush," triumphant over 
their former splendid masters — and such now is the 
miserable and distracted condition of the descendants 
of the once proud race of the kings of Egypt. Many 
of the names now recorded as kings at this time, 
were simply weak-handed rivals, tributaries, or sa- 
traps, with but the mere shadow of royalty. Herod- 
otus is in error* when he says the Ethiopian Tirharka 
abandoned Egypt for Ethiopia ; the monuments show 
that he died master of Upper Egypt, and the Egyp- 
tian inscriptions, which speak of the " vile Kush," at 
last speak of one of that very race as " the lord of 
Kemi"(i. e., Egypt),^ and that, too, in Thebes itself.^ 

The destruction of Thebes began under Assur- 
banipal, or Sardanapalus V.^ The line from Senna- 

' Brugsch-Bey, Vol. II., p. 267. Birch, p. 166, says Rameses II. 
^ Brugsch-Bey, Vol. I , p. 268. Assurbanipal and iSardanapalus 
VI., according to Oppert. 
'L., Vol. I., p. 280. 
^IL, 139. 

*Brugsch, Vol. II., p. 256. 
•Brugsch-Bey. Vol. II., p. 269. 
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ch«rib runs thus : Senaacherib dies 680 b. c. Esar- 
haddon, about 670 B. c, attacks Egypt and defeats 
Tirharka, the king of Ethiopia, and dies b. c. 668, 
His son, Assurbanipal, of Sardanapalus V., attacked 
Egypt, marched upon Thebes, and plundered it, and 
either threw down, or removed, two of its great gran- 
ite obelisks,^ and the devastation was so great that it 
never recovered.'^ Under the date of this event, 
about 666 b. c, a very remarkable sentence of proph- 
ecy was pronounced by that earnest, old Hebrew seer, 
Isaiah. He wrote about Egypt and Ethiopia,^ just 
forty-six years (b. c. 714) before this terrible plunder 
and captivity, and during the time that the Ethiopians 
were celebrating their triumphs under Piankhi an(J 
his son Meramen-Ii'ut. It wa^ just before Tirharka 
appeared to add to their victories. The prophet's in- 
tention was to prevent his own nation from depend- 
ing on Egypt for help ; but, at that time, Ethiopia 
and Egypt were in no apprehension of losing their 
splendid capital, Thebes, the center of the ancient 
worship of the great god, Amon, and so the prophet's 
warning went unheeded by his nation, amid these re- 
peated scenes of victory in Egypt. 

In this connection, it is also interesting to see the 
poetical exactitude of another ancient Hebrew 
prophet, Ifahum. in his description of Thebes. The 
force of his allusion, we think, is lost in the English 
translation of ''populous^'' No. The Hebrew has it 
No- Amon, and an acquaintance with the ancient ge- 
ography of Thebes, and the letters with which Thebes 
is referred to in the recently discovered Assyrian 

» Birch, p. 170. « Len., Vol. II., p. 280. » xx. 4. 
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tablets, will render his meaning apparent. They 
luive been translated by Oppert,^ and Thebes is callecj 
Ni, or No, i. e. '' the great cify,^^ and Amon, uSixedy 
would be the exact form of the Hebrew No-Amon. 
The appositencss of the question, poetically asked of 
Nineveh, will then appear, ^^Art thou greater than ' the 
great city ' of Amon ? which dwelt among the rioers : water 
round about her^ whose power was the water, and her walls 
the- water,'' '^ 

. After these events, the long gathering clouds and 
darkness settled upon Egypt, never fully to be raised 
again. The following Dynasties were not worthy of 
the name. A little light broke in, with limited pros- 
perity, but it was as the glow of the Rpark just pre- 
ceding the utter extinguishing of all hope. 

The so-called Dodecarchy, or "government of the 
twelve" petty kings, appears now in an interregnum 
of the Dynasties. 

But let us make the connection clear. When the 
Ethiopian Dynasty ended, all authority was for two 
years destroyed;' and, during the anarchy, an at- 
tempted invasion, again from Ethiopia, alarmed the 
petty contestants, and twelve assembled at Memphis, 
making themselves kings. A curious event then 
occurred, after fifteen years' continuance of these 
kings' league — an event which made one alone king 
of all. The oracle said, that he among them who 

^ See Memoire sur le rapports de I'Egypte. Paris. 18G9, 
amended by Brugsch-Bey, Vol. II., p. 257. 

^ The Septuagint translation — an excellent translation — may be 
seen in "The Hebrew Student," Dr. Harper, Ed., Oct. 1882. 
Chicago. 

' Diodorus Siculus. 
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should first make libations to Ptah, the ancient god 
of Memphis and chief of the gods/ from a bronze 
vessel, should be governor over all Egypt. One day, 
at the offering of sacrifice, the high priest brought 
but eleven cups, and Psarametik, who may have pre- 
pared for the scene, removing his bronze helmet, 
drank his libatiou from that, and thus claimed the 
kingdom. After severe struggles and war, he con- 
quered the eleven, and established himself and the 
next Dynasty. 

DYXASTY XXVI. Sais, its seat. 138 years. 
PsAMMETicus (Greek), b. c. 666. 

PsAMMETiK I. opened this Dynasty, and dated it 
from the close of the Ethiopian Dynasty, utterly ig- 
noring both the two years of anarchy and the fifteen 
of the Dodecarchy. Thus, his first year is called the 
seventeenth of his reign. He united all Egypt, re- 
belled against Assyria, and began his reign by at- 
tempting the reduction of other countries; but, at 
the very outset, on attacking Ashdod, near the coast 
in Palestine, he was arrested for 29 years before he 
succeeded in taking that city. His son, Necho, 612 
B. c, continued the war, and with greater progress, 
and all things seemed again to brighten in the pros- 
pect. He passed through Palestine, and there we 
have his connection with Josiah, king of Judah, 
brought very sorrowfully to view. Josiah attempted 
to withstand his progress, and was slain, as recorded 
in 2 Kings xxiii. 29. Necho then proceeded to 
meet the king of Babylon at Carchemish on the Eu- 
phrates (550 miles north-east from the Nile mouth)-, re- 

> Bsed.. p. 125. 
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cently discovered by the late George Smith. Here 
Necho Buffered a terrible defeat, and was forced to 
fly back to Egypt, b. c. 604.^ 

After this, he remained peacefully engaged in art 
and enterprise at home. He was the first, according 
to Herodotus, to suggest the circumnavigation of 
Africa, which was performed by means of some 
Phoenician sailors, who sailed down the Red Sea, 
around the present Cape of Good Hope, and back 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. The voyage occu- 
pied three years, and certain facts naYrated seem to 
prove that the work was an actual one, and not 
merely a fable.^ 

Psammetik II., b. c. 596, son of Necho, succeeded 
and reigned six years. To those who visit Ipsambul, 
in Nubia, it may be interesting to state, that some of 
this king's mercenary soldiers engraved the Greek 
inscriptions found upon the legs of one of the great 
colossi before that temple, and which may be seen 
at the present time. 

Uaphris, or Aprils, called also Pharaoh-Hophra, 
and, iii the Egyptian, Uahprahet, " the sun enlarges his 
hearty^^ was son and successor, and reigned 25 years. 
This is the king who came to the help of Zedekiah, 
king of Judah, when threatened by Nebuchadnezzar, 
but with the result, that both were fearfully defeated, 
for the Babylonian king invaded the eastern prov- 
inces of the Delta, while the king of Judah suffered 
after the cruel Babylonian custom of treating their 
captives, namely, by putting out their eyes.^ This 
king, after this event, was again unsuccessful, and 

* L., Vol. I., p. 285. ' Herodotus, iv., 42. ' Jeremiah, xxxvii. 

9 
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his army, revolting, chose the very officer whom Ho- 
phra had sent out to tlie army to appease them in 
that revolt. While he was eloquently pleading the 
cause of his king and master, a soldier stepped up 
behind him and placed a helmet upon him, at the 
same time crying out, that he had crowned him king. 
Aahmes, for that was the general's name, did not ob- 
ject, but marched against his king, who was defeated 
and made prisoner, and, at last, strangled by order 
of the army. Thus ended the life of the unfortu- 
nate Hophra. 

Aahmes, also called by the Greeks Amasis, was a 
man of remarkably good judgment, which, indeed, 
was all that he had to commend him, for he was of 
obscure origin. In an address before a large assem- 
bly, he compared himself to a golden vase, employed 
at first for common purposes, but afterward,^workcd 
up mto the statue of a god, it becomes an object of 
adoration to all.^ Herodotus describes his reign " as 
the most prosperous Egypt ever saw," asserting that 
" there w&ve not less than 20,000 cities " in the land 
at that time. 

But the prosperity was not Egyptian, neither was 
it conducive to permanent progress even in. Grecian 
art or civilization. When the latter flourished the 
former ceased, and as the larger part of the military 
classes had left Egypt, under an affront because of 
the introduction of foreigners into the army, the 
fighting power of the land had so far disappeared, 
that the discouraged son of Amasis, Psammetik III., 

Ulerod. II., 173. 
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ended the Dynasty by submitting to the Persian con- 
queror, Cambyses, b. c. 527. "^ 

Of the Persian Dynasty XXVIL, Cambyses was the 
first king, followed by Darius L,^ b. c. 521, Xerxes I., 
B. c. 486; then an Egyptian headed a revolt against 
the Persians, but it was soon repressed, and Arta- 
xerxes succeeded to the throne, b. c. 465, followed by 
Xerxes II., b. c. 425, and Sogdianus for a very short 
time, and it ended under Darius IL, b. c. 424. 

The Dynasties XXVIII, XXIX, and XXX, are to 
be considered contemporaneous with the last, or Per- 
sian Dynasty. The 28th Dynasty lasted but six 
years, and was composed of but one king, Amyrtseus. 
The last Egyptian king, Nectdnabis, closed the 30th 
and the last Dynasty. Before his end he so far suc- 
ceeded, with the assistance of an Athenian general, 
as to repel the Persian army of Artaxerxes III., b. c. 
351. lie then gave himself up to his artistic pursuits, 
and, when the Persian army again entered Egypt, he 
fled with his treasures to Ethiopia, and Egypt be- 
came a Persian province. The victory of Alexander 
the Great, over Darius, on the Granicus, b. c. 334, 
and at Issus, b. c. 333, threw all Egypt into the power 
of this great conqueror, who, in B. c. 332, took pos- 
session of Egypt and founded the city Alexandria. 
After the death of Alexander, b. c. 323,^ the reigns 
of the Ptolemies followed to b, c. 30, when Egypt be- 
came a Roman province, and was governed by pre- 
fects down to A. D. 362. 

The Dynasties of ancient Egypt, truly such, ceased 

^ For slight variation, see Woodward and Gates, Ency. of 
Chron., p. 42. 
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with Nectdnebos II., or sometimes written, in the 
Greek list, Xectanabis, as we have said, of Dynasty 
XXX, B. c. 361 to 345.* Brugsch-Bey gives his 
Egyptian name, Nahkt-nebef, and doses his reign 
B. c 358, 13 years earlier. He gives a list of 246 
kings to the Persian Dynasty, and 8 after the begin- 
ning of that Dynasty, in all 254 kings from Menes, 
whose reign he thinks began about B. c. 4400. 

In the review of the whole subject of Egyptian 
Dynasties, several facts, among many theories, are 
fully established, and will always enter into the cal- 
culations of those who have carefully and calmly re- 
viewed the whole subject. First: We have not yet 
made all the research, nor all the discoveries, in Egyp- 
tian history, language, or monuments. We shall yet 
learn more. Second : It is certain that some kings 
reigned during the reigns of their predecessors — as in 
the cases of Ramses 11. and his father, and of Psam- 
metik I., who dated their reigns from unusual periods. 
Third : Some Dynasties were contemporaneous, as in 
the cases of the Theban and the Shepherd Dynasties ; 
and the 6th, 7th, and 8th Dynasties with the 9th and 
lOth,^ and, according to Wilkinson, some earlier Dy- 
nasties.^ Mariette acknowledges this, but thinks 
Mangtho's list is of consecutive kings ; which suppo- 
sition Brugsch has shown to be incorrect. The facts 
remain ; there were contemporaneous Dynasties, even 
in ManStho's list. Therefore, until further discov- 
eries, all the theories of chronology, built upon any 
list of kings as consecutive, are unreliable, and not 

^ Bsed. Low. Eg., p. 96. ^ Bsed., p. 87. 

* Murray^ IJatni JBJ^j pj 16. 
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worthy of any further discussion. At the same time, 
concurrent researches are gradually bringing scholars 
to the conclusion, that the supposition of an earlier 
period than from b. c. 3900 to 4400, for the beginning 
of the reign of Menes, or of the earliest settlement of 
Egypt by the Egyptians, is very improbable. 

While some Egyptologists have warmly discussed 
this question, simply as one of Egyptian chronology, 
others have been drawn into it, either to support, or 
antagonize, the present Biblical chronology. 

It is not probable that the years of the ante-dilu- 
vian period were of ■ exactly the same length of our 
present years, for there is no proof that the Chaldeans, 
in dividing time, were any wiser than the Egyptians, 
for the same periods. This, however, will not mate- 
rially lessen the length of the earliest years of Biblical 
history. 

The Hebrew, of which our English Bible is a 
translation, plainly makes the flood to have occurred 
1656 after the creation of Adam (b. c. 2348), and the 
general dispersion of the sons of Noah to have 
taken place after the flood.^ But, as we have said, 
the chronology of our Bibles was invented by Usher,^ 
more than 200 years ago. In this, the Christian era 
was made to be 4004 vears after the creation of 
Adam. This date (4004) was the result of mere as- 
sumptions in some important elements of its totality. 
Moreover, these assumptions were made when there 
existed not a ray of the historic light which has 

* See Gen. v., x. 32. 

* According to his own spelling, Ussher. (See fac-simile of his 
spelling in Paleographia Sacra Pictoria, Westwood, London. 
Published by William Smith, 113 Fleet street. 
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shone out from the discoveries and researches of 
the last fifty years. But, despite these discoveries, 
the long-continued association of this chronology of 
Usher with our Bible, and the thousands of com- 
mentaries and other works referring to it, has been 
followed by the assurance, on the part of many, that 
it is correct, sufficient, and therefore final. One of 
the elements of Usher's chronology will appear 
readily to any one as utterly unreasonable, namely, 
that the lengths of the year should be made the same 
in length before the flood as near the Christian era. 
Now, it is well ascertained that the Egyptians had 
lunar years, of twelve lunar months. 

This was the measure of the earliest years, and 
not corrected till the time of Abraham, or, perhaps, 
till that of Moses.^ It is plain, however, that even 
this year, with its later corrections, was not known 
before the flood. If it was the year of twelve revo- 
lutions of the moon, i. e., months of 27 days, from 
new moon to new moon, then, in 1656 years, from 
Adam's creation to the flood, the loss would be 
nearly 20 years. Even so late as the time of Assur- 
banipal, b. c. 667, the Chaldseo- Assyrians had " inex- 
act reckonings,'* and, although they were acquainted 
with the solar year of 365J days, they still used, 
in civil dates, the lunar of twelve months, alternately 
of twenty-nine and thirty days.^ Under these cir- 
cumstances, all computations setting the flood at 
exactly 1656 years, are based upon assertions of years, 
whose lengths are known to be different from those 

* Lenormant, Vol. L, p. 450. See, also, Records of the Past, 
Vol. L, p. 104. 
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of years nearer the Christian era. As for the pe- 
riod of 4004 years, from the creation of Adam to the 
Christian era, which is merely a supposition, let us, 
also, suppose that it was 4456. Then the ascension 
of Menes, and the beginning of the Egyptian settle- 
ment, would be B. c. 2700, and yet 100 years after the 
Biblical date of the flood. This is Wilkinson's date. 
Or change the 4004 to 6156, and we shall have 
Brugsch-Bey's date of b. c. 4400, for the ascension of 
Menes, and, likewise, 100 years after the Biblical date 
of the flood, 1656 years. So that the agreement be- 
tween the Biblical date of 1656, and the Egyptian 
Dynastic date, even if we take them all in such years 
as we now use, would fully agree upon the sole con- 
dition of altering the date of Usher, namely, 400^, 
and not altering the Biblical date of the flood what- 
ever. 

We have made these statements, simply to show 
where the diflSculty lies between the dates of the 
Egyptian Dynasties and those of Biblical chronology. 
They, in both cases, await further discoveries. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Whatever has been left to us of the wreck of this 
splendid empire, we owe, almost entirely, to the 
strongly developed religious sentiment of the ancient 
Egyptians. Their belief in a future life, and in a 
resurrection of the body, was most singularly real ; 
hence arose the care of the bodies of the dead and 
of their tombs. Their thoughts in relation to the 
majesty and glory of the Deity, found expression in 
the magnitude and peculiar forms of their temples. 

In the human representation of their heroes, large- 
ness of figure was called into display, both in sculp- 
ture and painting. And so, in the representation of 
the gods, their thoughts of majesty and power are 
expressed in size and height of the statue represent- 
ing the god, as well as in the largeness and beauty of 
the building in which, as a temple, he was wor- 
shiped. 

These elements, therefore, directed the aims of 
the architect, who would be guided by the senti- 
ment most prevalent in the age for which he worked. 
When, in later eras, the kings became objects of 
worship after death, they also were represented of 
colossal size. The temples and statues were, ap- 
parently, without this exaggerated size, and very 
plain, in the earliest ages, as we see in the statues 
of Khafra (Chephreu), arid in the supposed temple, re- 
cently discovered near the. Sphinx, which we shall 
describe. 
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Harmony and relative size, or perspective, there- 
fore, gave way to these elements, as found in the pic- 
ture and sculpture at certain periods. The magnifi- 
cent colossi of Memnon (Amenhotep HI.)? on the 
west bank of the Ifile, at Thebes, and which we have 
described, are 68 feet in total height, although they 
represent Amenhotep III. as sitting. But his wife 
and mother, also sitting at his feet, are represented 
only about 18 feet in height. And so in the repre- 
sentation of Shishak, on the eastern side of Thebes, 
on the wall at Karnak, he is engraved nine times 
higher and larger than the captive kings whom 
he holds by ropes, or cords. Such, also, but in a 
lesser degree, was the "heroic" size of the prominent 
character in the tombs, when represented in draw- 
ing, or painting, although only nobles and members 
of the wealthy classes. 

We must, therefore, understand, that such mon- 
strous incongruitiesof representation, were not the re- 
sults of ignorance, but the conventional expressions of 
a sentiment, however contrary to the rule of art with us. 

In describing the monuments of Egypt, we will 
imagine ourselves upon a journey southward, pass- 
ing up the Nile, and visiting all the important pyr- 
amids, monuments, temples, and tombs, in the order 
in which they are found. We shall pass by modern 
structures, except when they illustrate ancient art or 
architecture. 

No temples of the Ancient Empire, i. e. from the 
1st to the 6th Dynasty,. " are," as Renouf says," ex- 
tant at present,"^ and this, perhaps, because at Heli- 

1 P. 85 of The Relig. of Anc. Egypt. 
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opolis and Memphis, San, and other placea in the 
Delta, where such temples Bhould be found, the de- 
struction ha8 been greater than further up theT^ile. 
Perhaps, however, the " Granite Temple," in the 
neighborhood of the Sphinx, exhumed by Mariette 
(1853), may be an exception, and the only temple 
of those earliest ages. 

Tliis etructure is a fine example of the simple and 
majestic in an art which, at that early period, was as 
perfect aa at any after. The granite and alabaster, 
which compose its material, are cut, shaped and 
fitted with exquisite skill, and, as it seems to havo 
posaeascd statues of Cbephren, in a well in one of its 
halls,' it may have been founded by him, and built 
by his architect, Tcta, 
whose tomb-doorway, 
taken from this region, 
is in the British Muse- 
um. We have pre- 
sented two photo-en- 
graved drawings, taken 
from that door%vay, 
which represent only 
tlie features, of the 
Tcin. srohiteeiof thesri pjTBiniii. architect and liis Wife, 
in profile,' They furnish types of the Egyptian of 
the 6th Dynasty. 

Teta built the 2d pyramid, and, perhaps, the tem- 
ple, just mentioned. The plan of this temple may be 

' Btedeker, Low. Egypt, p. 351. 

' Studies on the times of Abraliam, by Tomklns. Bagstor & 
Sons. London. 
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represented by a small capital letter T, placed on top 
of another one mueii 
larger, the line of tlie 
double body, running 
due east and west 57J 
feet, the head being on 
the cast end, but its 
length running north 
and south 79 feet, and 
width 23 feet. It ia 
without drawings, or 
inscriptions, and dif-- 
fei-3 from the temple- 
tj-pe of after years. It 
may have been used witootTcia. 

as the chapel-temple, 

where the funeral obsequies of Chciihren were ob- 
served after liie death. 

An inscription found by Marlette, upon a stone 
built into a wall near the Great Pyramid at Gizch, 
states that Khufu (Cheops) "found the temple of Isis, 
while making excavations in the immediate vicinity 
of the Sphinx,'" So that this temple was in exist- 
ence then, but buried in the sands. It seems, from 
the inscription translated by M. de Rouge, that Che- 
ops built his pyramid near this temple.' From many 
evidences, the earliest temples wore plainer in con- 
.struction than those of the succeeding ijynastiea — 
more simple and majestic.^ 

The greatest monuments are the Pyramids of 
Gizeh, named after the nearest village. These arc, 

' Beed., p. 3J0. ' lienouf., p. 86. ' Eied., p. 351, 
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with possibly two exceptions, the oldest monuments 
of Egypt, and some suppose of the world. The pos- 
sible exceptions are the so-called Step-Pyramid, near 
Sakkarah, about nine miles south of the Pyramids of 
Gizeh, and those of Abu Roash, several miles north 
of the Great Pyramid. From a statement made by 
Mangtho, it is supposed that Unenephes, fourth king 
of the First Dynasty, was the builder of the Step- 
Pyramid, also called that of Kochome. But others 
connect it with the fifth. So, with this uncertainty, 
it is possible that the first mentioned are the oldest. 
From the time of Herodotus, b. c. 454, the largest 
pyramid was called that of Cheops. Though the 
monuments plainly read Khufu, Diodorus, who 
visited Egypt b. c. 60, writes the name Chembes. It 
is, however, only one, but the greatest, of about 
seventy, which yet stand on the eastern margin of 
the Libyan desert, beginning nearly west of the apex 
of the Delta, and continuing on a line for nearly 
25 miles southward. In the earliest ages, the pyra- 
mid was the characteristic form of the burial place; 
but, in later times, the tombs became the style of 
the " everlasting home," as we have said the Egyp- 
tians called their sepulchers.^ They were generally 
placed on the west of the Nile, toward the setting 
sun, as the mythical region of the departed. 

Grand temple and tomb structures are found on 
either side, except at Thebes, where the tombs are all 
west of the Ifile, and the finest temples on the east. 
But, even the temples were used as memorial places 
for the dead kings; and many kings, in erecting 

1 Page 25. 
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temples, had very largely in view the commemoration 
of their own names and deeds; which were in- 
scribed upon the walls, columns, or upon tablets of 
some parts of the temple. 

It is not known how many ruined temples still re- 
main ; for, if so early as in the time of Khufu of the 
4th Dynasty, a temple was found by excavation, 
other ruined temples may yet be found. We have al- 
ready learned that one was exhumed in 1853, by 
Mariette, whose existence no one before suspected, 
and a small one remained buried between the feet 
of the Sphinx, although formerly uncovered, until 
again uncovered also by Mariette. 

All this region around the pyramids became a vast 
burial ground, not only of Egyptians, but of brutes 
and birds — the sacred Ibis, and the sacred Apis, and 
all classes of human beings, lie, in perhaps unnum- 
bered millions, along the western ridges and plains 
toward the south. Even as far back as Thothmea 
III., B. c. 1600, the Sphinx was already near an 
abandoned burial ground which lay nearer the py- 
ramids.^ 

Some of the tombs, recently examined, contain re- 
markable historic drawings and sculptures. One 
presents, in hieroglyphic signs, the numhers of the 
bulls, cattle without horns, asses, goats, etc., possessed 
by the owner and his wife — it is, therefore, called 
"the tomb of numbers." The owner was called 
the " priest of the pyramid Ur," the name given to 
the Second Pyramid, that of Khafra. The animals 
are all admirably drawn. Seven miles south of the 

* Brugsch-Bey, Vol. I., p. 418. 
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Great Pyramid is the tomb of Ti, erected in the 
5th Dynasty (3566-3333 B-B), in the tirao of the 
builders of the pyramids of Abusir (see map). The 
life-like accuracy may be judged of by a few copies 
we have given, which are photo-engraved from the 
photographs of Baedeker, and are, therefore, fac- 
similies, reduced to one-twelfth of the original size, 
but only of a very small part of a very large list. 

In the list, which is given in Genesis (xii. 16), of 
oxen and sheep, in the time when Abram came out 
of Egypt, Von Bohlen, and some others following 
him, have asserted that the mention of sheep and 
oxen was a mistake, and should have been omitted, 
and horses introduced, as it was not probable that, 
at that early time (b. c. 1921, Usher), any sheep, or 
oxen, could have been found in Egypt, but contrari- 
wise, horses should have been added. But no horses 
appear in any of the monuments, until about the 
Eighteenth Dynasty (b. c. 1700, Brugsch); and, as 
for the oxen and sheep, we think the pictures, 
crowded with both, speak for themselves. 

In the tomb of Ptahhotep, in the same district of the 
tomb of Ti, we have the tomb of another wealthy 
land owner, who bears a number of titles, besides 
'' priest of three pyramids." Here we learn that the 
papyrus plant was harvested, and grapes were plucked, 
trodden, and pressed, in Egypt, at this early period, 
for the date of this tomb is in the 5th Dynasty. 
Some of the most spirited scenes of hunting, with 
strange looking hounds, arc depicted. Captive lions 
and other smaller animals are carried in cages, then 
follow mountain-goats, antelopes and oxen, calves 
and flocks of poultry, etc. 
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In another tomb, east of that of Ti, but of one 
named Sabu, is an enumeration of special kinds of 
cattle, very interesting, for the kinds of breeds men- 
tioned therein — 1,220 calves of one kind, 1,138 of 
another kind, beside poultry by the thousand, and so 
well drawn as to leave no mistake nor doubt possible 
as to the animal intended.^ 

These tombs reveal the fact that the process of 
mummification, in the careful method of after years, 
was not practiced in these early times. The corpses 
were wrapped, or sometimes laid in the coffin even 
without wrapping, and they are in the state of 
skeletons, or with the smallest remains of integu- 
ments. We refer to those buried earlier than the 
6th Dynasty.^ 

The tombs, also, reveal the fact, that customs ex- 
isted, some of which coiitinned for centuries after- 
ward, and methods of worship and doctrines of faith 
were prevalent, which ceased almost entirely in later 
ages, and, finally, were lost in the myths and de- 
partures of a new worship. Moreover, here we 
learn, as Brugsch-Bey says, that " the ancestors of 
the Egyptians do not belong to any one of the races 
inhabiting Africa. The formation of the skulls, and 
the proportion of diflFerent parts of the bodies, de- 
monstrate that the ancient Egyptians belonged to 
the great Caucasian race, not Semitic, however." 
"If you study the precious collection in which M. 
Mariette has brought together 500 skulls of mum- 
mies, all belonging to ascertained periods, you prove, 

1 Beed., L. Eg., pp. 353, 387. 

^ Pr^m. Civ. (Lenormant), Vol. I., p. 280. Toinkins' Studies 
of the Times of Abraham, p. 109. Boid., Low. Eg., p. 3SG. 
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to your surprise, that the heads of the Egyptians, 
earlier than the 6th Dynasty, belong to another 
ethnographic type than those of Egyptians later 
than the 11th Dynasty. The former are long- 
headed, the latter short-headed." * Closely associated 
with this fact is the other, that the earliest Egyp- 
tians were worshipers of a greatly simpler, more rev- 
erential and majestic faith, than those of later Dynas- 
ties. Many authors have mixed the ages, so far as 
this subject of Egyptian faith is concerned; and so 
have produced, both in their own and their readers' 
minds, an erratic confusion. But as the light of mod- 
ern comparative readings, and of other researches, 
shines upon the mass of "tombic" literature, we 
learn that the very earliest faith of Egypt was that 
of a simple belief in the Divine unity, and, also, a 
reverence, which not only excluded images from the 
temples, but even sculptures both of gods and of 
kings. 

It should be remembered that the pyramids were 
first built, and afterward the tombs which surround 
them. It is possible that here burials took place 
antecedently to the building of the pyramids, but not 
in such tombs, so far as we know, as those we have 
been describing. Let us, therefore, study the his- 
tory and characteristics of the pyramids. 

Pyramid is a Greek word. The Egyptian word 
tvas "abumir." Probably more than seventy once 
stood on the edge of the desert, each as tomb and 
monument of some king, prince or princess. It was, 
by Lepsius, thought to be the custom for the king 

1 Tomkins, p. 100. 
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Pyiftmid ol ClieopB. fiom aphoUgrapb, look Ins toward norlb-n 



The Spblux, looking south-weet. 

to begin hia tomb and his reign together, first, per- 
haps, the earcophagus, or royal coffin, then the pyr- 
10 
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amid, and the pyramid iwas the custom till the 
12th Dynasty. There was a room, or chapel, for 
offerings to the dead ; and in this room, in later 
eras, generally, were the historic paintings and me- 
morials of the dead. The work upon these paint- 
ings began before death, and, sometimes, ended ex- 
actly at death. Frequently, the red chalk marks of 
the sculptor appear at the end of the group, or even 
at the figure, showing that the king or nobleman 
died before the work was complete. 

Colonel Vyse's measurements of the Great Pyra- 
mid, and the next in size at Gizeh, are, in English 
feet, as follows : 

Pyramid of Khufu (Cheops) — ^height, 450.75; 
breadth, at base, 746. 

Second Pyramid of Khafra (Chephren) — height, 
447.5 ; breadth, at base, 690.75. 

Third Pyramid of Menkara (Mycerinns) — ^height, 
203 ; breadth at base, 352.878. 

Baedeker's measurements are recent, and make the 
Great Pyramid 451 feet in height, 750 length of 
base ; the Second Pyramid, 458 in height, 711 square 
at base ; the Third, 204 feet high, 356 square at base. 

Birch says that the former inclined side-height of 
the Great Pyramid was 611, and the angle of the 
slope was 51° 50'.^ 

Bpedeker (1878) gives the breadth at base, at first, 
768 feet, when the casing was on the sides. The 
height of each sloping side is now 568 feet. "When 
complete to the top, the vertical height is said to have 
been 482 feet. The cubic contents, deducting the 

1 P. 32. 
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foundation of rock and the hollow chambers, were 
formerly no less than 3,277,000 cubic yards, but now 
3,057,000 yards, weighing 6,848,000 tons, and cover- 
ing nearly thirteen acres.^ 

Herodotus says twenty years were spent in its 
erection, after ten years of preparation. The three 
small pyramids, near it on the east, are doubtless 
those of Cheop's wife and children. All the pyra- 
mids were named by the ancient Egyptians. Cheops 
was called " The Lights," Eg. Khut. The name t/r, 
or Urtj was given to the pyramid of Chephren, meaning 
" The Great," although not as high as that of Cheops. 

When Colonel Vyse found his way into the Sec- 
ond Pyramid (a. d. 1837), it possessed only the sar- 
cophagus and its cover. Some one had robbed it. 
The sarcophagus now lies at the bottom of the 
Mediterranean, the vessel transporting it having been 
wrecked near Gibraltar. The cover floated, was res- 
cued, and is now in the British Museum. Little is 
known of King Chephren, or Khafra ; but not long 
ago, near the Sphinx, there was dug out, from the 
vast volume of sand, the remains of a granite tem- 
ple, and in that temple was found a well sunk in the 
solid rock. Some one or more, had, for unknown 
reasons, thr'own into this well nine most beautifully 
sculptured statues of Chephren, which are, with very 
few other monuments, all that we have by which to 
judge of his character and history. 

We have given a photo-engraved profile likeness 
of Chephren drawn upon the photograph sent to us by 
Mr. E. L. Wilson, who took it at Bulak, from the origi- 

^ Bsedeker, p. 3U. 
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rnTQ the statue at Boulak. 



nal statae, and we thiuk we have the exact profile 
and the expression. 

Kot only the age and 6ize of the Great Pyramid, 
but other facts, make it worthy of particular con- 
sideration. The most important, in brief notice, are 
the following. The Great Pyramid is placed with its 
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four sides to the four cardinal points of tha compass 
(called orientation), almost perfectly. In 1779, Nouet, 
by refined observations, found it lacked only 20 
minutes — corresponding to a displacement of the cor- 
ners about 37i inches from the true position, deter- 
mined from the center, or one inch in five yards. 
But Piazzi Smyth made more exact measurements 
with the best of instruments, and reduced the error 
to 4} minutesj or one inch in 24 yards; and, perhaps, 
except as the more recent examinations by Petrie, 
November 26th, 1881,^ may alter this, it is the most 
exact measurement thus far. 

In true latitude, the Pyramid is 29 ^ 51' 58"; and ac- 
cording to variou^ measures by Smyth, 9,140, Sir 
H. James, 9,120, and Colonel H. Vyse, 9,168, and the 
French, 9,163.44 inches in length, at the base,^ or, 
taking the average, 762.5 feet, leaving out Smyth's, as 
his is only an average, and thus assumed, for reasons 
hereafter given. The height we may leave as al- 
ready stated, perhaps 484 feet. It is, therefore, not 
*'the >highest building in the world," since the 
completion of Cologne Cathedral, which is 512 feet. 
In bulk, however, it far exceeds any building in the 
world, although Lcnormant, in his American reprint,^ 
appears under the fearfully exaggerated mistake of 
crediting the solid contents as 10,000,000 yards, an 
error already quoted by a recent work. A simple, 
but sufficient method of representing the compara- 
tive height of a tall man with that of this pyramid, 

* Communicated to The Academy, in a letter, and given in Proc- 
tor's Pyramid, p. 191. 

* Proctor, p. 63. 

' Vol. I, p. 330, Lippincott's Ed. 
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is by placing a small bird sbot at the bottom of this 
page. The largeness of the surface of ground 
covered is surprising. The Capitol at Washington is 
737 feet in length, bnt not one-third of this amount in 
breadth ; it covers 3J acres, while this pyramid covers 
13J, and four such buildings as the Capitol might be 
placed upon such an area. 

Its entrance is upon the north side, as all the 
pyramid entrances are, but all the coffins and sar- 
cophagi are placed north and south. The entrance 
is upon the thirteenth tier of stones, and 48 feet 
from the ground. A tunnel leads from the entrance 
down an inclined straight passage, due south, for 293 
feet, most of the way excavated from the under- 
ground rock, and terminating in a chamber. But, 20 
yards from the entrance, there is a branch tunnel, 
leading upwards, and opening into a very narrow, 
so-called," Grand Hall," on the same inclined grade 
upward, the hall floor included. The hall has a ceil- 
ing of about 28 feet in height, while its length is 
155 feet, but the lower part is only 3 feet 4 inches wide. 
The finishing of this hall is an unsurpassable marvel 
of skillful masonry, the jointings and lines being al- 
most invisible, and all the surfaces being polished 
to the finest luster. Af^the upper, or south, end of 
the " Grand Ilall," is the small horizontal opening into 
the anteroom of the sarcophagus chamber. Here is 
the empty sarcophagus, without either lid or in- 
scription. Herodotus was the chief authority for 
supposing this pyramid to be the pyramid of Cheops, 
until the discovery of five hollow, but perfectly iso- 
lated chambers, directly over the tomb chamber. In 
the uppermost, and in that chamber next below, was 
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found the name of Cheops, painted on the stones by 
the workmen, in those two most secret of all places. 
These five chambers were left., only to relieve the 
pressure upon the flat roof of the sarcophagus cham- 
ber. Running up both south and north from near 
the floor, are two small tunnels (6x8 inches), running 
entirely through the pyramid to the external surface; 
they are supposed to have been intended for venti- 
lation. 

Let us return toward the entrance, and just before 
quitting the " Grand Hall," at its extreme north end, 
there is an opening to a horizontal tunnel, 3 feet 9 
inches high, leading south, directly back again and 
under the " Grand Hall," until it ends in another 
sarcophagus chamber, on the level. This is called 
the queen's chamber, as the other is called the king's. 

There remains now but one chamber undescribed, 
and, as this will yet prove important in determining 
uses, we may notice it. We have said, on entering 
the pyramid, we start upon an inclined tunnel, 293 
feet long, running southward and downward, and 
finally into the bed rock. It ends in a chamber 46 
feet east and west, and 27 feet north and south, and 
10 J feet in height. Its floor is 10 J feet below the 
base of the pyramid. This niom is not in the center 
of the base, for it does not lie in the line of the di- 
agonal. 

We frequently read of the " well" in the pyramid. 
This, wrongly so-called, was a descending passage 
bored from the north end of the " Grand Hall " down- 
ward, and ending in the subterranean passage. It 
was supposed, by Wilkinson, to be the way of 
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escape for the workmen after blocking up the 
passage. 

The other pyramids, namely of Chephren, and of 
Mycerinus, are directly south-west, the diagonal of 
the first being directly on the line of that of Cheops, 
the diagonal of the latter, parallel, a little east. 
These are much alike, each having the descending 
passage and the tomb chamber in the rock. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Although, as we have said, about seventy pyramids 
remain within 20 miles of Cairo, three near Gizeh 
have attracted nearly all the attention. Of these 
three, the largest, called the Pyramid of Cheops 
[Ke-ops], has served as the only remaining wonder 
of the world's classic '* seven." Many have made 
mistakes, and written myths and theories, relating to 
tjie Great Pyramid, which will not close with the most 
recent (1883) by Proctor, " the astronomer." ^ 

The impressions which some of these theories are 
calculated to produce upon the progress of scientific 
history and research, are such that we are justified in 
the following remarks. 

C. Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer Royal for Scotland, 
some years ago, gave notoriety to the opinion of 
Taylor, that certain measurements of the Great Pyr- 
amid corresponded, in a most mysterious manner, with 
other measurements, sacred and secular, of length, 
capacity, distance, etc. That the reader may fully 
comprehend these singularities, let us notice the fol- 
lowing. If it be true that the side of the base is 
440 cubits, each cubit, taken for granted, as 20.75 
inches, then the four sides will exactly equal 1,760, 

^ The Great Pyramid, Richard A. Proctor. N. Y , R. Worth- 
ington, 770 Broadway. 1883. 

11 
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just the number of yards in an EngUsh mile. Here 
is a. coincidence, which Proctor states. But let us ex- 
amine some of the assumptions, and the coincidences, 
of Piazzi Smyth.^ Professor Smyth assumes the sa- 
cred cubit at 25 inches. He assumes, that, by super- 
natural direction, the pyramid was planted in 30° 
north latitude— that the cubit was the 20,000,000th 
part of the earth's polar axis. Then; the 
measure line (at base), all around, is the symbol of 
the revolution of the earth round the sun, 365^X100; 
for, reduce the perimeter to inches, and in the number 
you have 365^ days, only it is multiplied by 100. 
Again : the perpendicular height, in feet, gives the 
exact radius of the circumference of a circle, whoae 
measure is that of the perimeter of the base of the 
pyramid; in other words, the circle is squared, in 
this pyramid. Again : that height, in inches, repre- 
sents the distance of the sun from the earth ; but 
there must be as many thousand millions of inches as 
there are inches in that height, thus: the height, 
485 feet by 12=5,820 inches Xl,000,000,000=in miles, 
91,837,121, for the distance of the sun from the 
earth,^ which is nearer than any statement found in 
our books before the last transit of Yenus, from which 

^ Professor C. Piazzi Smyth, Our Heritage in the Great Pyramid, 
4th Ed. 

* Proctor makes it 5,819 British inches high = to 485 feet, mi- 
nus one inch ; although he says, according to best measurements, 
it was, when complete, 486 feet high. Btedeker gives 482. The 
above is sufficiently accurate, for our purposes of illustration; es- 
pecially, as, by the recent discovery of the corner stones, by 
Petrie, it has been found that none of the former measurements 
are correct by " several feet." See Proctor, p. 194. 
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the distance 91,400,000 was made. Mr. W. Petrie, 
and not Professor Smyth, found this relation. More- 
over, the measure of the diagonals, from corner to 
corner, have been used — the measures of the interior 
passages, halls, tunnels, heights, and sarcophagus, for 
various relations — and the mania for new discoveries 
of " relation" has not been confined to the late Mr. 
John Taylor, Piazzi Smyth, Petrie, Abbe Moigno, of 
France, but Joseph Baxendell, P. R. A. S., has re- 
cently added the diameter of the sun, of the photo- 
sphere of the sun, and other discoveries more re- 
markable than any yet found ; and the " pyramid-a- 
lists" have also appeared in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. Lastly (1883), but not finally. Pro- 
fessor Proctor appears with the theory, that the pyr- 
amid was built for Cheops, by a shepherd king, pre- 
sumably by Abraham (!) after he had come out of 
Chaldea. That, however, is but- a small part of the 
professor's doctrine of the pyramid, which includes 
the theory, that it was erected primarily for astro- 
nomical purposes. It was carried up, only part way, 
and used at that level only during Cheop's life-time. 
After his death and entombment in the pyramid, it 
was finished, as we now see it. Moreover, that the 
long, slanting tunnel, on the north side, was made to 
observe the north star of that period. That the so- 
called Grand Hall, or gallery, was without a top, or 
covering, and through the top the stars were ob- 
served, the pyramid having been finished only to the 
height of that hall. He think^, that, at that date, 
the star, Alpha, of the constellation Dragon, was the 
pole star, and, therefore, that fact would date the 
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pyramid b. c. 3300, for that star only could have 
been seen on the line of the tunnel at that time. 

But let us see what is to be said on the other side 
of all these and similar views. 

First, Professor Piazzi Smyth's views involve pure 
assumption, that his measurements of the pyramid 
are correct; and, second, that their origin was in the 
supernatural, and not inherent in the powers of de- 
rived formulas and equations, which had iio necessary 
connection with the pyramid. The architects, or de- 
signers, are presumed to have known all that may be 
deduced from these measurements ; or, it is presumed 
thatthey worked by a supernatural guidance. Neither 
science, nor religion, can logically accept these pre- 
sumptions, provided it can be shown that abstract 
geometry teaches the same truths. The specious- 
ness of much that has been published, is in that, 
while mathematically correct in itself, it does not 
inhere in the proportions of the pyramid, as such, 
but in the nature of the mathematical formulas 
deduced. This is an illustration : any school-boy 
might neatly draw on paper a straight line, and, at 
one end, add a perpendicular; having done this, he 
might neatly draw a line connecting the two ends. 
He has made a right-angled triangle. That figure 
not only contains one right-angle, but the remaining 
two angles, if he cuts them out and matches them, 
will exactly equal the other angle. This mathemat- 
ical fact inheres, i. e., it is an absolute fact in connec- 
tion with every similar triangle. " How strange," 
says his sister, "that he should draw such a figure, 
and make those opposite angles so exactly that they 
fitted to the one-hundredth part of a degree ! " 
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Again, the same school boy neatly drew squares on 
each one of those three sides of that right-angled tri- 
angle. This was all. But his sister is surprised to 
find that she coulcp'exactly cover the largest square 
with the two others,, and there was not even the 
smallest hairbreadth's variation. Now, the mathemati- 
cian comes along, and he knows that all this mathe- 
matical accuracy was not in the boy's mind at all, 
but in the mathematical properties. Triangles, in 
themselves, possess that property, and so do squares 
erected upon the sides of right-angled triangles, and 
that long before the boy or his sister discovered the 
fact. The primal origination of the mathematical 
truth may be supernatural, but supernaturalisra, 
as connected with the act of the boj% is not proven. 

Largely, much of the wonderment which this spec- 
tral view of the pyramid has caused, is due to this 
speciousness. It is no more than an interesting fact, 
that the perpendicular height of this pyramid, some- 
what modified, is very nearly the radius of a circle 
whose circumference is that of the pyramid measured 
around the base of its four sides. But this being 
granted (for no measure has yet proved it exactly), 
even then, many of the mathematical problems found 
out exist in relations not in the pyramid. The 
relation of the diameter of a circle to its circumfer- 
ence is one of the most important elements in as- 
tronomical mathematics, and so many formulas de- 
pend upon this fundamental one, and can be derived 
from it, that it is not surprising, amid the many parts 
of the pyramid capable of being measured, and the 
innumerable objects, celestial and terrestrial, awarit- 
ing measurement, if wonders should grow upon us 
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indefinitely, as simply harnessed on to the pyramid.* 
Any one wishing to know how fancifully numbers can 
be adapted, may consult Life and Letters of Macaulay, 
chapter VL 

Six hundred paces east of the second pyramid is the 
Sphinx, facing the east. It is hewn out of the natural 
rock. The entire height is 66 feet, from crown of 
head to the pavement under its paws. 

The length according to Pliny was 143 feet. Lenor- 
mant wrongly makes it 74 feet high, and 90 feet long, 
which would make the body disproportionate. 
Brugsch-Bey, however, makes it 190 English feet.^ 
The inscriptions beneath the head have revealed its 
significance and probably the date. 

^ Professor Proctor's view is more plausible ; but his theory de- 
pends, very largely, upon the inclination of the long descending 
tunnels, which he makes essential to the orient«,tion, and by 
means of which he determines the dates. If, therefore, the tun- 
nels were for the purpose of viewing the then north star, how 
can this theory be reconciled with the fact that the inclination of 
the similarly made tunnels in the pyramids of Chephren and of 
Mycerinus, are, the former 25® 55^, the latter 23° 2^, while that of 
the Great Pyramid is 26° 4F, according to Beedeker,^ or by Pro- 
fessor Smyth 26° 27^?'^ If the latter, then the date, according 
to Proctor, would be for the Great Pyramid, 3390; if the former^ 
then the date would b. c. 3320 — since a century either way would 
carry the star about a third of a degree toward or from the pole.' 
If so, how will Professor Proctor account for the variations of 
Chephren's and Cheep's tunnels, when, as he says, the latter or- 
dered for his brother (Chephren) his pyramid, and perhaps the 
third, while the inclinations are equivalent to more than a hun- 
dred years apart? And, yet, he supposes them all built during 
the time of Cheops (p. 174). 

1^. 343. 2 Proctor, p. 99. » lb., p. 124. 

2 Brn^i^sch-B'-y, Vol. I . p. 41.S. 
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It represents the god Har-em-khu, i. e., " Sorus on 
the Horizon f^ " the rising sun " (not the setting sun, 
with Lenormant), according to the inscription on the 
tahlet beneath it. Hence, the Greeks pronounced 
and wrote it Harinachis. This god represented the 
Horus victorious over darkness in the person of Ty- 
phon — in the burial places he was the symbol of the 
resurrection. In a papyrus at Berlin the sun, as deity, 
is said to take this form of the lion. It should be re- 
membered that the sphinx is masculine, in Egyptian, 
and the body never has the head of a female ; but has 
been frequently represented as bearing the head of 
the reigning Pharoah, as in the beautiful sphinxes at 
San (Tanis), which, in the head and features, are like- 
nesses of Pepi, the last of the Shepherd kings. In 
this way we have obtained the likenesses of several 
kings, on liOn-bodied sphinxes, in which strength and 
majesty are symbolized as associated with the king 
thus represented. Pepi is represented drawn from a 
photographed copy of the head of one of four found 
at San (see another page). 

The great Sphinx was originally colored red. Dr. 
Clarke, in a letter dated 1819, says that the neck still 
retained the color at the time of his visit, 1816.^ This 
helps us to correct a present reading of Pliny, who is 
quoted as saying that the Sphinx is worked out of the 
natural rock '' et lubrica;^' an error for '' rubrica^^^ 
" reddened," i. e., painted red. In this case the color 

^ Letter to Walpole. Travels in various countries of the East, 
Ed. by Rev. Robert Walpole, M. A. London, Longman, Hurst, 
& Co., Paternoster Row, 1820, p. 353, Clarke's Travels, pub. 
in 1817. 
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was made of red ochre, asDr. Clarke provedby analysis, 
derived from an oxide of iron, but laid on with water, 
not oil. The custom of painting sacred images red, 
prevailed not only in Egypt but in Greece and Italy, 
and the image of Jupiter was on certain occasions 
painted red. Images of Bacchus were painted red.* 
Pliny says that images of both the gods and nobles 
of the Ethiopians were painted red.^ So that the 
color may have originally, with the Egyptians, been 
chosen to represent the god, as Camillus, when on his 
triumphal entry into Rome, had himself painted red, 
as it is said, " to present a godlike appearance." 

An interesting fact, recently ascertained from the 
tablet in the small temple under the head and between 
the paws, is that the sand had nearly covered the 
Sphinx so far back as the age of Thothmes III., b. c. 
1600, and it was immediately after his Accession to 
power that he cleared the temple and Sphinx. Also, 
fuom an inscription discovered at the south-east cor- 
ner of the Gt. Pyramid, on a stone built into a wall, 
it appears that the antiquity of the Sphinx is greater 
than that of the time of Khufu (Cheops), for it attrib- 
utes the finding of a temple of Isis by Khufu in the 
" immediate vicinity of the temple of the Sphinx."^ 
This temple was fpund by Mariette, and is the granite 
one already spoken of. It is probable, therefore, that 
the Sphinx is as old as the pyramid of Cheops. 

The excavation of the Sphinx by British Consul 
Salt and Capt. Caviglia, in 1817, cost £450, or about 

* PausanisB Arcadica, c. xxxix, p. 681. Lip. 1G16. 
^ Hist. Nat. Lib., xxxvi, chap. 12. 
8 Baed. p. 3")0. 
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$2,250, showing the trouble which the moving sands 
c in this region occasion. 

About 50 miles south-south-west from Cairo, is the 
center of that part of the great plateau of the Libyan 
desert, Called the Fayum, to which we have re- 
ferred already. The district is an oval basin, 840 
square miles in area, and exceedingly fertile. It was 
here that the remarkable Labyrinth was built by 
•Amenemhe,or-hat, IIL, of the 12th Dynasty, b. c. 2300, 
beside the Lake Moeris, of which we have made men- 
tion. The Birket el Keriin (see the map) w^as form- 
erly supposed to be the Moeris Lake, but M. Linant 
discovered the remains east of the city of Medinet, 
and the pyramid of the same king east of the lake. 
The lake was an artificial excavation of about 63 
square miles,^ and was on the elevated plateau suffi- 
ciently high to receive the Nile waters through the 
canal called that of Joseph, when the waters were 
very high. The engineering of this lake was as re- 
markable as that of any other work in Egypt. The 
Labyrinth is described by Strabo and Herodotus, upon 
whom we depend for nearly all that we know of it, as 
it has almost entirely disappeared. It is thought to be 
probable that the canal called Bahr Yusuf (Joseph's 
Canal), is. an ancient branch of the Nile;^ but it di- 
verges from the Nile 207 miles above, or near Sioot, 
and flows into the Fayum, watering that region. The 
Birket el Keriin is too low to have answered the pur- 
poses of the Lake Moeris, but the overflow of the Nile 

* Lenormant is greatly in error in saying only 10,000,000 square 
meters, Vol. 1, p. 215. 

2 BfTid. p. 445. 
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could have passed into this lake, which is over 30 
miles long, and thence into the desert valley. 

We find it a long journey from the Fayum before 
we reach the next important monumental work in the 
form of the tombs near the hamlet of Beni Hassan, 
from which they are named. It is about 160 miles 
from Cairo, and, contrary to the general custom, these 
tombs are upon the east side. The reason may be 
found in the position of the rocky cliffs, which ap- 
proach very near the river on that side, making it 
very convenient in contrast to the exceeding incon- 
venience of distant hills on the other. 

On approaching the entrance to these tombs one 
would suppose, at first sight, that he was looking 
upon some modern Greek specimen of Doric archi- 
tecture. Several fluted columns bear up a plain arch- 
itrave; which is overhung directly by the clift's. But 
these are parts of a series of works, all of which are 
the creations of the 12th Dynasty, for one of these 
tombs bears the name of Usertsen II., b. c. 2366, long 
before the Grecian kingdom had an existence. Here, 
then, we have the " proto-doric," as Champollion calls 
it. But the tombs are wonderfully interesting and 
important for the large number of paintings they con- 
tain. They are excavated from the solid rock, and 
are double — the northernmost possessing the doric 
columns spoken of, and the southern, columns of a 
lighter style, representing four papyrus stalks or 
stems, crowned with a capital of four lobes, all united 
solidly to form stone pillars. The shafts of the doric 
pillars are 16 feet 8 inches in height, and 5 feet diam- 
eter. Notwithstanding these variations, all the 
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tombs, in point of age, belong entirely to the era of 
the 12th Dynasty and reigns of the Userts^ns. 

From the ornamentations in the tombs, the conclu- 
sion has been generally arrived at, that the earlier 
Egyptians used only brick and wood. This opinion 
has been based upon the various attempts to repre- 
sent, in stone, such conditions as only wooden build- 
ings would require, or did, in the earliest times, when 
the inhabitants used palm branches, limbs, and trunks 
of trees, and wood in various shapes, in building, and 
in strengthening and ornamenting their dwellings, or 
cabins.^ 

But the paintings in these tombs have revealed 
more of the ancient daily life of Egypt than has been 
obtained from any other tombs in the valley, Thebes 
only excepted. As we have said, the walls of the 
chambers are reserved for the inscriptions and paint- 
ings. The actual burial place was a pit, or shaft, 
into which the mummied body was lowered beneath 
the floor of one of the halls of the inscriptions. 
These tombs of Beni Hassan were the final resting 
places of certain oflacials and nobles of several eajly 
reigns of this 12th Dynasty, and the paintings allude 
to almost every phase of common life, both ordinary 
and extraordinary. 

The style of execution, even at this early period, 
is exceedingly life-like and masterly. We shall state 
the particulars of these graphic pictures when we 
describe the arts and trades. 

It is well to remember, that, at the period when 

* Wilkinson, in Murray's II. Book, p. 281; also, Bssd. p. 155; 
and Tomkins' Studies, etc., p. 47. 
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these tombs were excavated, Egypt had j ust recovered 
from that mysterious decline, beginning at the end of 
the 6th Dynasty, and continuing till the 11th, as we 
have stated in the chapter on the Dynasties, p. 57. As 
Mariette says :^ " When, with the 11th Dynasty, we see 
Egypt awake from her long slumber, all old tradi- 
tions appear to be forgotten ; the proper names used 
in ancient families, the titles of functionaries, the style 
of writing, and even the religion, all seem new. 
Thebes, for the first time, becomes the seat of sover- 
eign power. The study of the monuments confirms 
these general views; they are rude, primitive, some- 
times coarse ; and, when we look at them, we may well 
believe that Egypt, under the 11th Dynasty, again 
passed through a period of infancy, as she had already 
done under the 3rd Dynasty." * 

Not far off from these remarkable tombs, on the same 
side, are some excavated tombs, and one bearing the 
ovals of Thothmes III., under whom it was begun. 
Some sculptures were added by Seti I., father of 
Eamse.s II., but it is unfinished. 

Passing Antinoe (15 miles from Beni Hassan), as it 
was built in the time of Adrian, we find, near Deir e' 
Nakl,"the Convent of the Palm Tree" (see the map), 
in one of the grottoes, a valuable picture of the 
method of conveying one of the colossal statues 
upon a sledge. As the reigns are stated in which the 
person lived whose statue is thus being moved, namely, 
that of Amen-emhe IL, and Usertsen II., b. c. 2400- 
2333, we find that heavy masses were transported on 
these sledges, moved by men, over a bed of planks, 

^ Lenorraant. Vol. I., p. 213. 
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the latter being kept wet. One hundred and seventy 
men, in four rows, pull the ropes, and the statue ap- 
pears, with the pedestal, to be 24 feet in length.^ 

Passing Tell el Amarna, the ancient seat of the 
heretic king, Amen-emhe IV. (10 miles from An- 
tinoe), where no temples appear at present, aa that 
ancient city was intentionally destroyed, we come to 
Abydus, whose modern name is Arabat el Matfo6n (i. 
e., "the buried"). The name, Abydus, is the Greek 
form of the hieroglyph Eb6t. The ruins here are 
those of two large temples, dated in the time of Seti 
L, and his son, Ramses II., b. c. 1366-1383. Abydus 
was the seat of the worship of Osiris, who, among the 
Egyptians, was the principle of light, while Typhon 
was that of darkness. In the remarkable theology 
of Egypt, Osiris, Isis and Horus, are a triad, from 
which, as god, goddess and son, spring some of the 
most curious symbolisms of their faith, a knowledge 
of which is essential to explain many peculiarities, 
not only of the forms of their temples, but of their 
surroundings and locations. These members of the 
triad take on certain additibnal forms and names, and 
present themselves under modified aspects, but they 
are the same in power and origin. Osiris becomes " the 
" prince of eternity," and then holds the symbol of 
eternity added to other symbols, the scourge and the 
crook, which he always wields, for he is the final 
judge and arbiter. In the contest between Osiris 
and Typhon, the former is triumphant, and banishes 
Typhon to the infernal regions. Isis mourns his de- 
parture to the West, and follows him. During this 

* Wilkinson in Murray, p. 289. 
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journey, Ilorus is born, who dissipates darkness, and 
his father is restored, as the setting sun is -restored 
in the East. Isis is symbolic of the fruit-bearing 
earth. Osiris and Isis reigned as a happy, royal 
pair, bestowing great blessings on Egypt. Typhon, 
on the contrary, with his seventy-two companions 
(symbolic of the summer days of drought), conspired 
against Osiris, and threw him into the Nile. Isis re- 
covered the body, which she concealed, and went 
after Horus. Typhon found the body, divided it 
into fourteen pieces, and scattered them in every di- 
rection. Isis collects them, and erects a monument 
on every spot where a piece was found. This ac- 
counts for the numerous and widely located tombs of 
Osiris. But Osiris was not dead. After the burial 
of his corpse, he returns from his reign in the lower 
regions, visits Ilorus, trains him to fight, and arms 
him, and he becomes victorious against Typhon, al- 
though he does not destroy him. 

This much of this myth is sufficient, and all that 
is necessary for our present purpose. The attri- 
butes ascribed to Osiris made it an object of great de- 
sire, among the wealthy, to be buried where Osiris, 
the prince of light and of eternity — the future judge 
of the dead — was worshiped, and where his corpse 
was deposited. We derive much of our knowledge 
of the Egyptian myths from Plutarch ; but, at Abydus, 
we have frequent corroborations of his history, and 
additions from the inscriptions on the tombs. Aby- 
dus was second only to Thebes in magnificence and 
rank. One of the two temples is singular, among 
all others, for having a remai^kable ceiling, con- 
structed of immense blocks, placed from column to 
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column, as usual, but into which a great vault or arch 
has been cut without endangering the permanency of 
the ceiling. This vault is beautifully sculptured with 
hieroglyphics, the royal ovals, stars, and transverse 
bands. It was from an apartment in this temple of 
Osiris that the list of kings, called the tablet of Aby- 
dus, was taken. This tablet gave a connected list of 
the ancestors of Ramses II., and it is among the 
most precious relies of the British Museum. The 
great temple of Osiris was nearly covered with sand, 
and was, forty years ago, only to be entered through 
the roof.^ It has been recently throughly examined, 
and Mariette has discovered a more perfect tablet, 
which contains the names of the first six Dynasties. 
This is called the second tablet of Abydus, and it helps 
us to bridge over, by means of the first tablet, the 
part of the monumental gulf between the 6th and 
11th Dynasties.^ The more recent excavations by 
Mariette have fully settled the opinion, that the 
great temple 486 feet in length, was the work of Seti 
I. and is really one of the largest and most beautiful 
temples of the best periods of Egyptian art.* The 
smaller, was the work of Ramses II., son of Seti I. 

' Egypt. London. Wm. Smith, 113 Fleet at., 1839, p. 66. 
M... Vol. I., p. 200. 
Mb., p. 336. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It should be remembered that we are now in 
Upper Egypt. We must travel on the river 341 
miles above Cairo before we reach Girgeh, near Aby- 
dus ; that is, before we reach any of the great tem- 
ples of ancient Egypt, now remaining. This is 
chiefly because many of the temples below have 
been destroyed, either by the use of the stones for 
building, or for the purpose of making lime. Some 
of the finest monuments, either as regards sculpture, 
or inscription, are removed for these purposes, even 
at the present day, when more care is exercised by 
the native authorities. Although this may, in 
some measure, account for the absence of large an- 
cient temples between Memphis and Abydus, it is 
probable that the proximity to the great quarries of 
granite and of alabaster, together with other facts, 
made Upper Egypt more appropriate, as the region for 
temples, than Lower Egypt, especially after the 
foundation of Thebes. 

From Abydus to Denderah, the distance is about 
65 miles; the former being situated about six miles 
west of the river. Denderah, called also Tentyra, is a 
name derived from Athor, from the hieroglyphic Tei- 
n-A thor, " The abode of Athor ;" and Athor from Tei- 
Hor, the abode of Horns. The goddess is repre- 
sented by a hawk (the emblem of Ilorus) placed 
within a house. We state these derivations to illus- 
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trate the formation of names. This temple is on the 
west bank, and is not pure Egyptian, nor an illustra- 
tion of the happiest era of Egyptian art. But the 
preservation is excellent, and the ceiling, being com- 
plete, makes it more interesting. The magnificent 
portico was added to the original building in the time 
of the reign of Tiberius, a. d. 14-37, and, hence, it 
may be called Roman-Egyptian. It was also during 
the reign of Tiberius tliat the two obelisks, formerly 
at Alexandria, now at London and New York Cen- 
tral Park, were brought to Alexandria, and placed in 
front of the Temple of Ceesar, which was completed 
by the Alexandrians, in honor of Tiberius.^ These 
obelisks, however, were brought from Heliopolis, the 
ancient On, eight miles north of Cairo. In the por- 
tico of the Denderah Temple may be seen the names 
of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero.^ The 
most remarkable oversight was made by some learned 
men of France, in regard to the beautiful zodiac on 
this ceiling. At first, and for years, it was supposed 
to be of ancient Egyptian origin, and the position of 
some of the astronomical signs led the savants to the 
opinion that it was of early Pharaonic time, more 
than antediluvian ; indeed, that it antedated even the 
Biblical date of creation. Now, while the ignorance 
of hieroglyphics might have excused this error, the 
amusing association is found in that the Greek in- 
scription was entirely overlooked, which satisfactorily 
settled the date, as restored by M. Latronne, to be that 
of " the 21st year of Tiberius, in the Egyptian month 
of Athor." "While the temple is grand and impos- 

^Beed., p. 218. * Wilkinson (Murray), p. 317. 

12 . 
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ing, it greatly lacks the beauty, severe grandeur, and 
harmony of the ancient Egyptian. The figures have 
a graceless style, and the hieroglyphics are crowded 
and ill-adjusted in many places. It is remarkable 
that the eign of the crab (cancer) is replaced by a 
ecarabeus (sacred beetle). The archer, Sagittarius, is 
seen under the figure of a centaur, a Greek invention. 
The zodiac, as we know it, is not Egyptian. The 
total length of this temple is about 220 feet by 
115 on the portico front. About 250 feet distant, 
and in front, ia an isolated gate-way, of the kind 
known as a py/on, bearing 
the names of Bomitiun 
and Trajan. This temple, 
therefore, is of the Ro- 
man period, and, except 
as a copy, does not pre- 
sent us with a true Egyp- 
tian structure. It was 
from a wall in this temple 
that the annexed likeness 
of Cleopatra was taken. 

From Denderah to 
Thebes is, by the river, 48 
miles. While both of the 
former ruined temples are 
on the west, or right hand, 
at Diudumii. ' ascending, Thebes occu- 

pies both sides. 
Before describing Thebes wc should say, that, al- 
though Coptos, or, as it is now called, Kopt, was an- 
ciently a river port of groat importance, it ia a bar- 
ren ruin at present. An Egyptian highway, from 
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Kept to Kosseir, on the Red Sea, eastward, and one 
to Berenice, south-east, allowed a traffic to the Nile^ 
and means of conveyance from the mines, and these 
roads were of immense importance to the general 
prosperity, and to the arts of the entire country, 
north and south. For the courses and surroundings, 
see the map. It is supposed that the importance of 
Coptosgave rise to the name Copts, hy which the pres- 
ent Egyptian descendants are called, and have been, 
for ages. The nearly obliterated ruins of temples, 
and other buildings, with the vestiges of canals, while 
they are not worth describing, attest the opulence of 
this city. Nothing remains of any remarkable size 
but a granite pillar, bearing the oval of Thothmes 
IIL, B. c. 1600, of the 18th Dynasty; and a stone, 
built into a bridge, bears the name of the fourth 
king of the 11th Dynasty.^ 

Thebes dates its foundation during the uncertain 
years of the Dynasties antecedent to the 12th : per- 
haps, just before and during the 11th, Mariette says, 
it became, for the first time, the seat of sovereign 
power.^ Thebes, as a word, is derived from Tap6, 
or, in Memphitic dialect, Theba, easily made by the 
Greeks, Thebes (plural in that language). Pliny and 
Juvenal write it Thebe. Ape, in hieroglyphics, means 
" Head," or " capital," and with the article, it would 
be Tape.^ 

Professor Campbell, of Montreal, has given another 
origin of Thebes, which we have fully stated in the 
chapter upon the Shepherd kings. 

^ B. c. 2240 (Wilkinson). 

« L., Vol. I., p. 213. 

' Wilkinson, in Murray, p. 326. 
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If we should include all the ruins, not omitting 
the tombs, both east and west of the Nile, we might 
easily make the entire area of Thebes from six to 
seven square miles. But the west, comprehended 
a part, not originally, but only in later times, called 
Thebes, from the east wall of the palace inclosure 
of Karnak, to the tombs of the west, inclusive, the 
distance is four miles, and from the southern end of 
the temple of Luxor, to the grottoes on the north of 
Kourneh, the distance is three miles. But, although 
much of this area is devoted to tombs, a very large 
part shows evidences of the existence of both pub- 
lic and private buildings. 

It is necessary, at this point, to say, so far as Thebes 
is concerned, that the description, traditions and po- 
etry of Greek authors, beginning with Homer, must 
be very largely modified, or laid aside, in view of the 
revelations which recent examinations and scientific 
discoveries have made in this region. Let us, there- 
fore, take a general view of the land before treating 
of the antiquities. For some three or four miles, 
before arriving at Thebes, the course of the Nile has 
been from the south-west ; we are, therefore, moving 
toward the south-west, in ascending, until we ap- 
proach the little village of Karnak, on the left (east) 
bank. Here the plain widens to several miles, both 
east and west, and Ave are on the plain of Thebes. 
Kourneh, another little village on the right hand 
(west) bank, is immediately opposite Karnak, and, 
with these points, the monuments begin. On the 
right hand, or west bank, at Kourneh, about a mile 
from the river, is the Palace Temple of Kourneh, so- 
called from the village, but dedicated to the groat 
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divinity of Thebes, Amon, by Seti I., but completed 
by Eamses 11. 

Here we shall say, that important as Amon, or 
Amen (incorrectly Ammon), became, after the rise of 
Thebes, that divinity was previously only a local 
god, or a local manifestation of a god. But, after the 
city was made the capital, or head city, of Egypt, in 
the 12th Dynasty, and, as the Theban Dynasties in- 
creased in power and influence, the importance of 
the divinity. Amen, increased. "When, from that 
city, came the deliverers of Egypt from the power 
of the Hyksos-kings, as we have shown (chapter i v.), 
then the importance of this god. Amen, became still 
more intensified. Amen became, in the fullness of 
his character, the mysterious power which created, 
preserved, and governed the world — the original and' 
only first principle; the other divine personages 
being merely his attributes, or emanations. "Amen " 
signifies *•' the hidden ove;^' and, here, we should note 
that the construction of the temple] was planned to 
suggest, in symbol, the mystery of this faith. 

The general plan of the temple was that of a long 
series of entrances : first, through the " jo?/?on," along a 
paved way, the " dromos," lined with the sphinxes 
on both sides; then, perhaps, Ruothev pylon y single or 
double ; then the great pillared court, the flat roof sup- 
ported by immense columns, or opened to the broad 
sky (in the latter case, called " hypcethral ") ; then, per- 
haps, a transept and narrow hall immediately pre- 
ceding the approach to the secret abode, the holiest 
of all, the " naos ;" and then the altar, where only the 
priest could enter. 

The words, descriptive of each of these depart- 
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ments, which have a remarkable uniformity in all 
the temples, are borrowed from the Greek — ^the pylon j 
the pro-pyhriy which is an enlarged wing, on right 
and left of some door- ways; the dromoSy or long 
course; the peristyle hall or court; the naoSy or inner 
temple ; and the Adyturrij or secret place of the god or 
his symbol, which was sometimes a single, but im- 
mense stone, hollowed out. 

In the great processions, when the symbolic images 
were carried, only a certain class were allowed en- 
trance to the pillared courts. Worship, such as is cus- 
tomary in our churches, was never allowed in these 
temples. Religion, with the ancient Egyptians, was 
almost entirely that of simply a belief, or an exposi- 
tion in conduct and life outside the temple, but sel- 
dom associated with any act within its walls. 

The Temple of Kourneh has itsyyior?, then a dro- 
mos of 128 feet, lined with mutilated sphinxes, a sec- 
ond pylon, and a second dromos. Then a portico of 
columns, a central hall, several smaller rooms, besides 
a large hypsethral court, near the sanctuary, or naos. 
The sculptures on the walls are excellent, and repre- 
sent both Seti I. and Ramses II., taking part in the 
offerings. So that we know when to date this tem- 
ple, begun by Seti I., b. c. 1366 (Brugsch), and, per- 
haps, finished by Ramses II., the Great, b. c. 1333. 
The frequent use of the name, Memnonia, as applied 
to the buildings erected by Ramses II., maybe traced 
to a misconstruction of the name Meimun, a title 
attached to that king's name. 

An interesting fact makes a very obscure place 
important, namely, the hill, a few minutes' walk, 
north-west of Kourneh temple. It is called the hill 
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of Drah Abou Negga. It was here that the cofBns 
of tlie two kings of the 9th Dynasty were found, 
which now are in the Louvre collection at Paris. Of 
all the kings these, according to Wilkinson, are the 
earliest burials in this region, and he makes their 
date to be b. c. 2240. Their names are Enentif. 

Still further to the west, are two mutilated statues 
of Ramses IL, in black granite ; and half a mile farther, 
a large sandstone block of Ramses III., of the Theban 
20th Dynasty, b. c. 1200, the king being placed in this 
stone, between Osiris and Phtah. This reminds us 
of the fact, that it was the pervading faith, that the 
king was the representative on earth of the Deity, and 
it was his earnest expectation to be the companion of 
the gods in the future. So that we shall find them, 
frequently, as in this instance, associated closely 
with some deity in the sculptures. 

For quite a large space beyond, fragments of 
walls and buildings fully indicate that but a small 
part of the ancient importance of this plain can be 
estimated from any remains now seen. Crude brick 
inclosures are found with the name of Thothmes 
in. (b. c. 1600) impressed upon them. 

But, passing still further westward, and beyond a 
ruined dromos of sphinxes, we approach the moun- 
tain elevations, and the vast region of tombs. It is 
singular that, amid the tombs of kings and queens, 
one tomb of a private individual should surpass 
them all. It is the tomb of one of a strange name, 
one Petamunap, of the priestly order, whose exist- 
ence is rather doubtfully put in the reign of King 
Ilorus, of the 18th Dynasty, or, as Wilkinson thinks, 
perhaps, in the 26th, judging only from the style of 
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architecture and the sculptures. To iis, it suggests 
the wonderful' wealth which a private individual 
might, at that age, acquire. The tomb is a little 
north of west from the palace-temple, perhaps a mile, 
at the hill of the Assaseef. Let the reader remember 
that all is under-ground, cut out of solid rock. The 
first court, or hall, is approached by a flight of steps, 
descending to its center, from the entrance; and that 
court is, in area, 103 feet by 76. Ornamented door- 
ways, halls, and arches, cut in solid rock, follow one 
another, with niches, pillars, and various rooms. At 
one place is a pit, 45 feet deep, opening, at one-third 
of its depth, on a lateral chamber. In many places 
stand the statues of gods and godesses. The whole 
is overloaded with hieroglyphics, which cover the 
walls in every part of this extensive tomb. The 
total range is 862 feet — one-sixth of a mile — and the 
area of total excavation is about 24,000 square feet, 
that is, of floor surface, all cut in the solid rock. 

On the northern limit of the great Theban plain, 
the hills run, like a wall-ridge, west from Kourneh, 
for two or three miles. In that northern ridge, 
about three miles from the Nile, is the hill of the As- 
saseef Tombs. A mile farther west brings us to the 
dromos, of which we spoke; it is a part of the Deir 
el Baliari. Recently it has been shown that this 
Deir "convent" is upon the ruins of a temple of the 
time of Thothmes II., which is also of the time of 
his sister, Ilatasu (sometimes called Ilashops). It 
was built by her, and was suspected, by Brugsch, to 
be a great tomb-temple of the 18th Dynasty. It is 
built upon a platform, having some of its chambers 
let into the solid rock. 
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Very near this Deir, other hills come in from the 
south-west, and gradually turn in a great semi-circle, 
from the south-west completely around to the west, 
and, from that point, run parallel with the hills 
above spoken of, and form the gorge of the " Gate 
of the Kings," or "Tombs of the Kings"— "-Ba6 el 
Molookj^ so-called by the Arabs. In front, through 
the gorge, you see an amphitheater of hills and 
cliff's, with openings in the rocks, forming the en- 
trances to the various pits and galleries. The back 
ground rises, ultimately, to the Libyan ranges. Here 
we have the deposits of a vast under-ground litera- 
ture of art, and of agriculture — of life in all its Egyp- 
tian forms and phases — derived from the sculptures, 
paintings, and inscriptions upon the buried walls, pil- 
lars, cornices, ceilings, the sarcophagi, upon the.orna- 
ments, and even the bandages of the mummies, and 
upon the papyri found in the coffins. 

East of the entrance of this last mentioned valley 
gorge, are the very few remains of the ancient tem- 
ple, which seems, from its name, " Deir," to have been 
used by some early Christians. The name, Deir el 
Bahari, is Arabic for " The Northern Convent." It 
was in a tomb, near this place, that some of the 
most remarkable mummies were found in July, 1881. 
The present inhabitants and natives of that region, 
called fellahs, or fellaheen, have become thoroughly 
aware of the value of relics, and do not hesitate to 
penetrate the tombs, and become interested explorers. 
During some of their researches, a pit was discov- 
ered about 35 feet deep, cut in solid rock, and lead- 
ing off horizontally to a gallery' of nearly 200 feet 
13 
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in length. This gallery was filled with Theban relics, 
and here the fellahs found treasures, in papyri and 
ornaments, which they sold at such trifling prices, 
and in such quantities, as to cause suspicion, and 
lead to the discovery of the source. Dr. Brugsch, 
who had been appointed in* charge of the archseo- 
logical excavations, in the absence of Maspero, was 
informed, and he dispatched his brother, Emil, to the 
place. It is supposed that, through fear of an inva- 
sion, the ancient priests had the bodies gathered 
from the separate tombs and concealed in this gal- 
lery. Besides about thirtj^-five or forty mummies, 
several of them kings, some important papyri were 
recovered, and many other treasures. The coffin of 
Maut Nedjem, a daughter of Ramses IT., was found, 
Avith an oval, or cartouche, set in precious stones, 
with massive gold ornamentation. An alabaster urn 
accompanied many of the mummies, each containing 
the heart and entrails of the deceased. 

Four papyri in perfect states of preservation, the 
largest most beautifully illustrated with colored illu- 
minations, were found in the coflin of a queen, Ra- 
maka (at first wrongly supposed to be Ilatasu), This 
papyrus is supposed to be over one hundred feet in 
length. Besides a large numberof8tatues,agreat many 
other objects have been discovered, one of the most re- 
markable being a large leather tent, bearing the car- 
touche of king Pinotem, of the 21st Dynasty. It is 
covered with hieroglyphics, and beautifully embroid- 
ered in red, green, and yellow leather. Fifteen enor- 
mous wigs for ceremonial occasions. These are nearly 
two feet high, and composed of frizzled and curled 
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hair. These wigs were not a part of legal parapherna- 
lia, as in English courts, hut were reserved for 
princesses of the blood, and ladies of very high rank. 
In this discovery it was explained what had become 
of the body of Seti I, whose alabaster sarcophagus, 
Belzoni, in 1817, discovered empty among the tornbs 
of the kings, and which is now at the Soane Museum, 
in England, Seti I., himself, lies in the Museum at 
Boulak; but not, as The London Times adds, "near 
his sen, Eamses II." The latter king's mummy .was at 
first supposed to be among the number found, and 
was so reported widely, but the following list seems 
to include all : Aahmes L, 1st king of the 18th Dy^ 
nasty, about B, c. 1700 ; Amen-hotep I., 2nd king, 
same Dynasty, about B. c. 1666; only the coffin of 
Thothmesl., 3rd king, same Dynasty, about b. c. 1633 ; 
Thothmes II., 4th king of same Dynasty, about 
b. c. 1600; Thothmes III. (the Great), 5th king of 
the same Dynasty, about b. c. 1600; Ramses I., 1st 
king of the 19th Dynasty, about b. c. 1400 ; Seti I., 
2ud king of same Dynasty, about B. c. 1366. So all 
the kings of 344 years of consecutive reigns, except 
21 years of Thothmes I., were found, and The Great 
Ramses II. would have been next in order, had his 
mummy been with the others ; but Pinotem I., of 
the 21st Dynasty, about b. c. 1033, comes next in the 
list, and after this several not known by name or 
dynasty. About twenty of the mummies were those 
of females, priests, and other dignitaries. Of the 
queens, there were found Aahmes, Nefertari, Aahho- 
tep, daughter of King Aahmes, not the mother of 
Aahmes, of the same name, and wife of Kames, 
whose jewels we have described, but a queen by mar- 
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riage with Amenophis, or Amenhotep L, who suc- 
ceeded Aahnies. Of the 21st Dynasty, the queen, 
Notem, mother, or wife, of Herhor, the priest-king, 
was found in an inlaid coffin ; also Panotem, or Pin- 
otem, high priest of Amen, in three image-coffins 
with gilded faces. According to Lepsius^ he- was 
" Prince of Cush." Also the queen Ra-maka, or 
Maka-ra, who assumed the prenomen of the queen 
Hatasu, of the 18th Dynasty, and hence was, as said 
above-, supposed at first to be that queen. Also, of 
the 21st Dynasty, was found king Pinotem II., a 
very unimportant king, of very unsettled order in 
this Dynasty of priestly connections. He was depos- 
ited, in haste, in the coffin of Thothmes I., which, at 
first, led to the supposition that the body of the. lat- 
ter king had been found. 

Such had been the perfection of the work of mum- 
mification, in the case of Amen-hotep L, that not 
only the body was perfectly preserved, but even the 
wreaths of flowers, in his coffin, retained all their 
colors, like recent flowers pressed between the leaves 
of books. This, the editor of Nature attributes to 
their having been buried in hot sand. But flowers 
preserved between sheets of heavy, dry blotting paper, 
and kept from the light, will retain their colors for an 
indefinite time, if the petals are not bruised. The 
writer has brought home flowers prepared in this way, 
in Asia, thirty years ago, which have retained their 
colors perfectly. Some of these very flowers, when 
placed in a museum, under glass, exposed to light, 
lost color in one month, which had been retained for 

» " Konigsbuch.'* 
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twenty-eight years. In the attempt to photograph 
the mummy of the supposed liamses II., the head 
crumbled to pieces ; but the mummy of Pinotem was 
successfully photographed, and a copy sent to the 
writer. But it does not present " the singular, sar- 
castic smile, said to resemble the expression of the 
face of Voltaire," of which a writer in Nature speaks ; 
but rather of a thoughtful, entirely bald-headed, 
aged gentleman, quietly sleeping. Such is the differ- 
ence of opinion. 

Leaving the Deir el Bahari, and crossing about a 
mile of the plain directly south, we reach the Rames- 
seum, called wrongly the Memnoneum, for reasons 
we have explained. This structure, for symmetry 
and elegance, and for consummate art, taken as a 
whole, it is thought, no building, either in ancient or 
modern times, ever surpassed. The buildings are 
constructed on a true north-west and south-east line, 
with all the magnificence of pylon and propylon on 
either side, leadmg to a grand area, and another 
pylon entering a court, with columns of black gran- 
ite 32 feet 6 inches high, and over 21 feet in circumfer- 
ence. Forty-eight columns support a solid roof, 
studded with stars on azure ground. But with all 
this grandeur, a mention of the statue of Ramses II., 
the builder, must not be omitted. It lies broken 
upon the plain; but it is of granite, admirably fin- 
ished, a perfect wonder even in its ruin. Wilkinson 
thought its weight was three times that of the great 
obelisk at Karnak, namely, 887 tons. 

Still farther south are the lonely statues of Mem- 
non, wrongly so called, having been erected by 
Amen-hotep III., Amenoph of the Greeks, and which 
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we have already described under that king's name in 
a previous chapter. 

About a mile nearly west of the "statues of Mem- 
non," at the former village of Medinet Haboo, are 
the smaller Roman, and the larger Egyptian, temples 
of Ramses III. The latter temple is the beautiful 
repository of the countless sculptures of this king's 
victories. On the roof we have the evidences of an- 
nual rains, which fell at Thebes during the years of 
his dynasty, for there are the spouts of stone, running 
through the mouths of lion-heads, and other channels 
made in anticipation of heavy rains which fell then, 
as now, upon the plains of Thebes, b. c. 1333. 

Many more interesting tombs are about us, of the 
Queens, of the Harper — so called from its wall-pic- 
tures — and the tombs of the Apes. But about a mile 
north of Medinet Haboo, at Koornet Murraee, is 
where, in 1827, Wilkinson discovered the tomb of one 
of the " Stranger Kings," who usurped the throne 
immediately after Amen-hotep IV., the " sun-disc 
Avorshiper," spoken of in Chapter V. These monu- 
ments, with many others, are still to be found on the 
west of the Nile. But we shall now pass to the east, 
across the river. 

The word Luxor, or Luksor, signifies " the palaces," 
when the Arabic, El Kosoor, of which it is a corrup- 
tion, is defined. It is the name of a little village, or^ 
market town. " The palaces " referred to are only 
two, both named from their proximity to two misera- 
bly dirty little villages, the one Luxor, the other 
Karnak. Luxor is on the south, Karnak on the 
north, or more truly the former is south-west, and 
nearer the river. There are several temples, or so- 
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called palaces, but two stand out prominently as the 
most remarkable, antiquity excepted, of any now 
known in Egypt.- And, again, we may say, that 
these are bj' no means the only ones which must have 
existed in this part of Thebes, nor are we to suppose 
that the region was not crowded with houses. Be- 
tween Luxor and Karnak, the soil bears evidence 
that, under-ground, there still are to be found unnum- 
bered remains. 

The temple at Luxor (on the south) is the work 
of Amen-hotep III., b. c. 1500 (B-B), and Kamses 
IL, B. c. 1333 (B-B). The former built the original 
sanctuary, the adjoining chambers, the large colonade, 
and the pylon before it. Ramses II. then added the 
great court, the pyramidal towers, and the obelisks 
and statues. The style, therefore, slightly varies, 
but it is one and the same building. Leading from 
the front, and from its formerly two splendid obelisks, 
directly toward the Karnak temple, is a double line 
of sphinxes, part of which have human heads, and 
the other part rams' heads. Let us here say, that 
several authors have misconstrued the calmness of 
the expression of some heads of these sphinxes, and 
supposed them to be the heads of females — a mistake 
into which the author of a recent English work of 
great beauty, has fallen. The sphinxes consist of' 
a lion's body, with the head of a man (Androsphinx), 
or of that of a ram (called Criosphinx). At Edfu an 
inscription shows that the s[diinx symbolizes the 
conflict of Ilorus with Typhon, which we have men- 
tioned. The placing the ram's head on the same 
body, was only a symbol of respect for the deity. 
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whose symbol was the ram.^ The avenue, now des- 
cribed, is about two miles in length. The sphinxes 
are about ten 'feet in height, seventeen long, about 
twelve apart, and extended along a road, sixty-five 
feet wide, for the distance of about two miles. There 
were other avenues with similar sculptures, and in all 
about 4,000 sphinxes, when they were all in place, 
both on the splendid dromos, just described, and in 
Karnak, where there are several shorter lines, mak- 
ing avenues to the river and in other directions. 

Arriving at Karnak, along this wierd and amazing 
line of sphinxes, we reach another wilderness of 
temples, of pylons, of magnificent columns and walls, 
and obelisks, of such wildncss and beauty, and mys- 
terious profusion and intricacy, that any suflScient 
description seems not only impossible, but the beholder 
loses all desire for an attempt. The grand temple, 
with its entire adjuncts, requires one hour and a half 
simply to walk around it. We should state here, that 
this greatest temple is not the work of any one king. 
Begun in the time of one of the TJsertsens of the 12th 
Dynasty, according to Wilkinson— called Osortasens,^ 
by Lenormant^ — in the chaste style of that early date, 
B. c. 2400, it was added to by Amen-hotep L, b. c. 1666, 
then obelisks were added by Thothmes L, b. c. 1633; 
and chambers by Thothmes II. The great obelisks 
were added by Queen Ilatasn, who reigned with 
Thothmes II. and III., as we have shown in Chapter 
IV. The grand hall was added by Seti L, who was 
surnamed Merenphtah, or Merephtah. This structure, 

^Bsed, p. 1G5. »P. 378. 

"Vol. i., pp. 242.243. 
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called the " Hall of Columns," is the most remarka- 
ble to be found in the world. Champollion says of 
it, " were I to attempt a feeble sketch, far from high- 
ly colored, I should pass for an enthusiast, and, per- 
haps, for a fool." Ampere says, " Imagine a forest of 
towers; represent to yourself 140 columns, * * * 
the highest seventy feet high, and eleven feet in di- 
ameter,* covered with bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics, 
the capital sixty-five feet in circumference; a hall 319 
feet long and 150 wide — this hall entirely roofed 
over." " It is impossible," writes Lepsius, " to de- 
scribe the overwhelming impression experienced upon 
entering, for the first time, this forest of columns. 
Every surface is covered with various sculptures, now 
in relief, now sunk, which, however, were only com- 
pleted by the successors of the builder (Seti L), most 
of tliem, indeed, by his son, Ramses Miamun.^" 

I have quoted the above, although its small error 
of measurement must b.e corrected by Fergusson, 
whose architectural ability, and great reputation, may 
shield him from the accusation Champollion feared. 
He says of the temple,^ '' it is, perhaps, the noblest 
effort of architectural magnificence ever produced by 
the hand of man," and, of the Hall of Columns, " it is 
internally 340 feet by 170, and, with its two pylons, 
covers more than 88,000 square feet ; a greater area 
than the Cathedral of Cologne, the largest of all our 
northern cathedrals : and when we consider that this 
is only a part of a great whole, we may fairly assert, 
that the entire structure is among the largest, as it 
undoubtedly is one of the most beautiful, buildings 

^ Letters from Egypt, in Len., Vol. i., p. 333. 
^History of Architecture, 
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in the world." " No city ever possessed such a group 
before or since." ''No language can convey an idea 
of its beauty, * * the massiveness and brilliancy 
of the colored decorations, all combine to stamp 
this as the greatest of man's architectural works, but 
such a one as it would be impossible to reproduce, 
except, in such a climate and in that individual 
style in which, and for which, it was created."^ 

Let us now remember that we are admiring the 
work and genius of an epoch at least b. c. 1300 years. 
The most splendid part of the constructions, with 
the greatest parts of the sculptures, at Kourneh 
and Karnak, are testimonies of the prowess and 
glories of the Pharaohs of that period, and of none 
more so than of Ramses II. As Ramses 11. 
reigned with his father, Seti I., lie took part with 
him in most of his work here; and, after his own 
death, his monuments and colossal statues, at Mem- 
phis, Thebes, and, as we shall see, atlpsambul, placed 
him amid the gods of Egypt, and the heroes of the 
world at that time. His son, Menephtah, inherited all 
the glory and prestige of this magnificence ; for, as 
his grandfather was a Menephtah I., he was, indeed, 
second to the first, because the splendid Ramses, 
surnamed Meiamun, the beloved of Amun, was his 
father. No one, but a member of the magnificent 
court of a Pharaoh of that day, could measure the su- 
perb haughtiness with which the then young Me- 
nephtah listened to the absurd request of an aged 
stranger, called Moses, who, with one older, Aaron, 
demanded the release of 600,000 male slaves, in the 

' Accepted and quoted by Renouf, p. 67. 
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name of a strange god, one called Jehovah. The re- 
ply, as the Hebrew puts it, meets the surroundings 
exactly. It was exceedingly terse and contemptu- 
ous, '^ Who is Jehovah, that I should obey his voice 
to let Israel go? I know not Jehovah; neither will 
I let Israel go." 

The w^hole scene is one, as Ebers says of Genesis, 
strictly Egyptian in tone and style. Moses was 
thoroughly acquainted with all the grandeur of the 
reign of Seti I., for he was 80 years old when he ap- 
peared before Mcnephtah ; and, as we have shown, was 
certainly acquainted with the prestige and glory of 
the court during Seti's reign. We can fully under- 
stand the ground of hesitancy, and the objections 
which Moses made in Sinai, when appointed to ap- 
pear before Pharaoh. Be knew the Pharaohs^ and had 
been in the court for forty years; was acquainted 
personally with Ramses II., when the latter was a 
young man. There can not be, historically, a reason- 
able doubt, that the author of Exodus was thoroughly 
acquainted with the Egypt of the Pharaohs. The 
whole " tone and flavor " of that early part of Exodus 
is thoroughly Egyptian. 

A scientific fact should be noticed here. This re- 
gion of the Nile valley is gradually rising. Ruins 
are annually covered by the waters of the inundation, 
which were far from them when the monuments were 
founded. As in the case of the Mississippi river, the 
deposits of the Nile, are gradually elevating its own 
bed ; and the channel at Luxor has been deflected, as 
is seen by the relative locality of the long river 
wharf near the temple. 
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After leaving Thebes, we may notice the ruins of 
a city founded about the same time as Thebes, or 
before, called Hermonthis now Erment, but its tem- 
ple was one built by Cleopatra. The original temple, 
which had long been destroyed, is supposed to have 
been founded by Thothmes III., but its greater an- 
tiquity seems proven by the name of the first of the 
kings of the 11th Dynasty, as Wilkinson supposes.^ 

From Thebes to Esneh the distance* is 32 miles. 
Here there remains, in a very perfect condition, a 
Greco-Latin Temple. It was dug out of the im- 
mense heaps of sand by Muhammed Ali, in 1842, 
and the paintings are exceedingly fresh and beauti- 
ful. The capitals of the columns are of tlie palm leaf 
order, and all different. The ceiling has a zodiac, 
similar to- that of Denderah. On the pilasters 
are the names of the Egyptian months. The orig- 
inal temple, as in that of Erment, appears, from some 
inscription, to have been built by Thothmes III.,^ but 
what remains is not ancient Egyptian. The de- 
cadence of Egyptian reverence for the gods, is seen 
in the sculptures upon the walls. The gods are 
represented as comniiugling with men in all the 
games, the sports, and employments of ordinary life — 
playing, hunting, and working, even driving flocks. 

Passing 18 miles farther up the river, on the east 
bank, is the ancient Egyptian town of Eileithyias, 
El Kab the modern name. The temples are on a 
small scale, but the names of Amunoph II., Ramses 
IL, and more recent kings, appear. The tombs are 
of the 18th Dynasty, and a tablet is of tke fourth year 

^ Se-6nkh-ke-re, p. 391. ^ Wilkinson (Murray), p. 392. 
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of Araenemhat III. (or Moeris so-called) of the 12tli 
Dynasty, b. c. 2300. The names of Tata and Pepi, 
second and third kings of the 6th Dynasty, b. c. 3266 
(Brugsch), are found on a rock in the valley. The 
temples, partly excavated from rocks, and others not 
so, are found a mile or two around. The place was 
evidently very ancient, far more so than Thebes, al- 
though the name, " City of Lucina," with names of 
Latin kings, was introduced about the times of the 
Greek occupation. 

The most interesting rencains at this place, are the 
grottoes, in the mountain north of the ancient town. 
The sculptures and paintings are very important in 
a scientific and historic sense, although not equal in 
execution to those of Kourneh (Thebes). The 
plowing, sowing, reaping of wheat, and pulling up 
do6ra (a kind of sorghum) different in height, tread- 
ing out the ear (by oxen), winnowing, measuring 
and housing, are all represented. The women gather- 
ing after the reapers in the field, reminds one of 
Ruth in the field of Boaz.^ We see flying birds, and 
birds in trees, water fowls, and fishes. Also gardening, 
training of vines, pressing of grapes, and wine 
making, with many other representations. The ani- 
mals are oxen, asses, pigs, and goats. In one tomb 
we have a chariot and its horses taken upon a boat. 
The boat is richly colored and of considerable size, 
with twelve or fourteen oars. The owner of the 
tomb is represented with his wife on a handsome 
seat, to which a monkey is tied, and they entertain a 
compaTiy, the men and women seated apart, and all 

1 J. A. St. John, p 390. 
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arc cheered with music, in which the double long 
pipe, and liarp, are used. It was in these tombs that 
the proofs were first found that, anciently, wine was 
made, and vineyards cultivated in Egypt, long be- 



Fraaco from tombi of the tings at Thebei. 
fore Herodotus lived, from whose account it was de- 
clared that the Egyptians had no vineyards. Both 
Phitareh and Herodotus denied the use of wine in 
Eg3'pt; and thus, for a time, the record, in Genesis,* 
of grapes, and pressing the clusters into Pha- 
raoh's cup by the chief butler, in the time of Joseph, 
was supposed to be one of the " mistakes of Moses," 
until M. Costaz's discoveries, in these tombs, of the 
pictures of the process of wine-making during the 
ages of the 18th Dynasty, Amunoph I., the three 
Thothmes, and Hatasu, n. c. 1700-1600, about 1100 
years before the birth of Herodotus, who is called 
" Tlie Father of History," Since that time other 
frescoes have been found, as shown above. 

'Chap. XL., 9, 10, U. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

To Edpu, on the west bank, from Thebes, is a dis- 
tance of 62 miles. It contains two temples, one on 
a grand scale; but neither of ancient Egyptian struc- 
ture, nor more ancient than the times of the Ptol- 
emies. As in the Temple of Esneh, one exhibits the 
gods engagedin sports with men. In another sculpture, 
a representation of harpooning the hippopotamus oc- 
curs, in which the hunter, in one case, misses the 
hippopotamus and strikes an attendant. All of these 
representations are very much out of keeping with 
the dignity and reverence of the early Egyptian art. 

The great ridge of Silsilis is a barrier of Nubian 
sandstone, through which the Nile seems to have 
worn its way, leaving a very narrow strip of land 
either side of the river. From the quarries, in this 
sandstone ridge, were taken the stone for building the 
temples and sphinxes of many parts of Upper Egypt. 
The granite was taken from farther up the river, 
at Syene. The quarries and excavations, from which 
the workmen of ages, long past, have taken the huge 
blocks, leaving various supports and caverns made 
in process of working out the unnumbered masses of 
stone, render this place one of the most remarkable 
in Egypt; for they attest the immensity of the 
operations performed, more than does any temj^le or 
pyramid in the land. Various smaller chapels and 
temples appear, but grottoes and tablets are numer- 
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0U8, of. the times of Ramses II. and III., who are 
represented as offering vases of wine to the god lie, 
Pthah, and the god Nile, the latter represented in 
this manner only here. The great break-down in 
this barrier, we have mentioned in a former chapter. 

At Kom Ombo, ancient Ombos, about 16 miles far- 
ther, an interesting fact is suggested in the only 
temple here and one not Egyptian, but founded by 
one of the Ptolemies. The portico shows some un- 
finished pictures, in which it is evident that the 
artist proportioned his figures by drawing squares 
on the stone before he began. The marks are still 
there. It appears that the proportions of the hu- 
man figure differed at various periods. In these the 
proportion was sfx squares from the bottom of the 
foot to the center of the knee, and nineteen for the 
whole figure to top of the head. In the pyramid pe- 
riod it- was less than in the 18th and 19th Dynasties. 
But "Wilkinson erred in stating that it was thus 
planned for all walls. It seems only intended when 
copies were to be made, as proved in Belzoni's tomb, 
at Thebes, in which the figures were drawn freely in 
red, and corrected by a superior artist in black, as 
Wilkinson observ^s.^ 

The distance from Thebes, to our next place of in- 
terest, Syene, on the east bank, is 174 miles, or 578 
miles from Cairo, following the river. Here we are 
at the source of the granite used by the Egyp- 
tians for obelisks and tablets, and in the casing of 
pyramids, and for some colossal statues. The range 
of granite hills runs across the Nile, and eastward 



^ Page 401. 
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fi^r about 180 miles, forming an irregular chain from 
fiOO to 1,200 feet high. This stone should not always 
be called syenite, but usually granite, having generally 
mica in place of the dark mineral hornblende. 
When hornblende replaces the niica, it may then 
properly be called syenite. There is a rose-colored 
granite, due to the red-colored feldspar. There are 
granites which are syenitic, having the three, quartz, 
feldspar, and mica, with a little hornblende. All these 
are found in this range. Sycne has given the name, but 
all granites from Sycne are not ^' syenite J^ The town 
was anciently called Souan, the Arabs having added a 
vowel, as usual in words beginning with s, followed 
by a vowel, making the word Asouan. It presents 
few ruins, besides some granite columns and a sanctu- 
ary with the name of Nero, and formerly of Domi- 
tian.^ It is usually spelled Assouan, or Aswan. 

The cataract at this place is only a letting down of 
the granite masses into the bed of the river, and, though 
rough traveling, boats may be taken through at all 
times of the year. Opposite Asouan is the island of 
Ele-phdn-ti-ne, with its granite gateway, of the time of 
Alexander, and a small temple having a row of 
columns all round (peripteral), of the time of Amu- 
noph III. The remaining ruins are of Ptolemaic 
times. 

Pilak is the Egyptian original of the misnomer, 
Philse, given to the island, seven miles above Asouan. 
Pilak means 'Himit " (of Egypt). The temples are num- 
erous, some very beautiful, though small, but all com- 
paratively recent, that is, of only the Ptolemaic times, 

* Wilkinson, p. 402. 
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with exception of a small chapel dedicated to one of 
the gods, Athor, by Nectanebo, of the 30th Dynasty. 
Biggeh is another island, which has a small Ptole- 
maic temple, but may have had an older one, as re- 
mains of a red granite stela contain the name of 
Amosis (Aahmes) b. c. 1700. 

Ancient Egypt had its frontier at Philse. But th^ 
Pharaohs of the 12th and 18th Dynasties conquered 
Ethiopia, as we have shown (chap, v.), and it was 
then included in Egypt. Usertsen III. conquered the 
country, and fixed the frontier at Semneh, above the 
Second Cataract (see map). Amunoph III. built a 
temple at Soleb, ruins of which remain. Ramses 
II. began a temple at Gebel Barkal, afterward com- 
pleted by Tirharka. Napata was the capital of 
Queen Candace, and pj^amids and extensive ruins 
exist there; but nearly all the temples and pyramids, 
with the exception of the Temple of Ipsambul, are 
of more recent times, and very generally of the 
times of the Ptolemies, dating from b, c. 323 to b. 
c. 30. 

At Dabod, 15 miles from Asouan, on the west bank, 
are the ruins of a temple built by an Ethiopian king, 
successor of Ergamun, the latter livings, c. 284, in 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Kalabshee, on 
the west bank, is 28 miles farther; and here is the 
largest temple in Nubia, built in the reign of Augus- 
tus, and left unfinished, although other kings made 
additions. The stones seem to have been used in a 
previous temple built by Thotlimes III. The sculp- 
tures are of inferior style. But at a place called Beit 
el Wely, *' house of the saijit,^^ we find a beautiful con- 
trast between the coarse work of the Roman period 
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and that of a small Egyptian temple, excavated in 
the rock by Ramses II., celebrating his triumphs in 
Ethiopia. It is the most interesting, next to that of 
Aboo-Simbel, in Nabia. Further up the river, at 
Ilossayn, there is another temple, partly excavated in 
the rock, to the depth of 130 feet ; and, although of 
the time of Ramses IL, the Osiride figures, and 
other statues, are very inferior to the other execu- 
tions of that reign. 

At Dakkeh, is the temple built by the Ethiopian 
king, Ergamun, alluded to before. In his time, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, the priests had been accus- 
tomed to tell the king when he should die. Accord- 
ing to the superstitions of that people, it was obliga- 
tory on the king to put an end to his life when thus 
notified by the priests. Ergamun was notified ; but 
he not only declined to die but, haviiig been in- 
structed in the sciences and philosophy of Greece, he 
thought it time to break up the superstition, and, 
therefore, having slain all the priests, ordered a new 
institution, according to his own will, while he rev- 
erenced the gods as before. He is seen in this tem- 
ple worshiping Osiris and Isis. 

At Sabooa, on the west side, is a sandstone temple — 
the adytum excavated in rock — by Ramses II. There 
was a dromos of sphinxes which gave rise to the 
name Sabooa, " the Uons,^^ At A'mada is a small but 
elegant temple, of the age of Thothmes III., and 
another small one at Derr, of the time of Ram- 
ses IL, but not of much interest. The temple is cut 
in the rock for 110 feet. 

The most interesting temples, met with in Nubia, 
are the two at Ipsambul, also called Aboo-Simbel. 
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These are excavated entirelj' from the eolid gritstone 
cliffs of the western bank. The fronts of both the 
temples are adorned with colossal figures, represent- 
ing the king, Eamses II., and the deities ; but, while 
the smaller temple is only 90 feet deep from the 
front, the larger is 200 feet, not including the front- 
age of the statues. These colossal statues represent 
Ramses II. in a sitting posture, and are 66 feet in height, 
and four in number. The grand hall is supported inside, 
by eight Osiride columns, and there is another hall of 
four square pillars, a corridor, an adytum, or secret 
place for the altar, and a side chamber. The inscrip- 
tions are of the finest order, and represent battle 
scenes, the ark of the Egyptians which they carried 
in their foreign expeditions, and other spirited pic- 
tures. In one place, we have the scene we have 
represented in the following plate, where Ramses is 
represented holding a number of captive kings by 
the heads, while he strikes. Amon-Ra, the god, 
stands in front, approving the course of the king 
who wears the crown of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
Over the front of the crown are the two ovals of 
the king's name. The original is beautifully colored. 
The remaining monuments are a small excavated 
temple, on the opposite bank, at Terayg, having the 
name of the successor of Amunoph III., according 
to Wilkinson,^ which would be Horemhib (Horus), 
B. c. 1466, or a certain usurper, Ai, immediately be- 
fore Horus.^ Also, a tablet or two, some small grot- 
toes, and buildings of the times of Thothmes III. 

^ Page 42, Murray's U. Bk. 

' Brugsch, Underwood's ed., p. 165. 
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and IV., of tho 18th Dynasty, until we come to the 
Second Cataract, and beyond, to the ancient Egyptian 




fortress of Semneh, of Thothmes III., and which we 
have referred to in Chapter v. (see the map). Here 
there are small temples on both sides, each stand- 
ing within the walls of a fortress. 

We have now completed tho number of the im- 
portant temples along the Nile. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Egyptian art was not, in all ages, the same, either 
in kind or skill. The national faith, in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the resurrection of the body, 
originated the art of decorating the tomhs, and 
of preservation of the dead. But neither the tombs 
nor the bodies, exhibit the same degree of skill at 
all periods. The art of mummification was unknown 
in the earliest dynasties, and skill in painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, varied in different periods. 

The peculiarities of the art history are these. In 
the first six dynasties, mechanical skill, and art in 
sculpture, drawing, and coloring, appear to have been 
as excellent as at any after period. It is remark- 
able, that the Egyptians seem to have been far in 
advance of every nation on earth in these particular 
branches of art. It frequently happens, that one mem- 
ber of a family will exhibit a talent which is superior 
to that of any other member of the same family, how- 
ever much education, and whatever opportunity, may 
have been granted to the others. Special ability is 
sometimes common to all the children of a single 
family, but not repeated in any other branch ; and 
that ability may be inherited, and not transmitted. 
The descendants fail to show the same talent. This 
has been true in respect to tribes. It was said 
of only one of the tribes in the land of Israel, that 
Issachar "were men that had understanding of the 
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times to know what Israel ought to do ; and all their 
brethren were at their commandment."^ What has 
occurred in individuals, families, and tribes, may, as 
readily, have shown itself in the Egyptian people in 
the very earliest times. The peculiar ethnic type of 
that race, which is now thoroughly understood, goes 
to show, that they were not only in physical appear- 
ance, but mental organization, in the very beginning, 
a phenomenal people or tribe. But, as we have shown, 
they also had phenomenal surroundings — ^the sky, 
the river, both as to its annual rise and its singular 
convenience ; their isolation ; their peculiar weather; 
and the soil peculiarly fruitful. All these facts 
harmonized with the primal abilities of the peo- 
ple, and went to render them an exception to any na- 
tion, and that at the very beginning of the settle- 
ment upon the Nile. It is not probable that any 
other land could have developed this Egyptian char- 
acter, nor could any other nation in Egypt have pro- 
duced an Egyptian art. 

It is frequently asserted, that a long era must al- 
ways precede great ability in mechanical skill and 
special art. But time is not always a condition of native 
talent. Natural aptitude shortens time. Grecian art 
was not the result solely of time. Art, mechanics, 
and science, in the United States, have made more 
rapid progress in forty years, than in one hundred be- 
•fore. The measure of time is not always proportion- 
ate to progress. If the pyramids of Chochome and 
Abu Eoash are of the first Dynasty, or even the sec- 
ond and third, there is nothing incredible in the me- 
chanical progress made by the time of Cheops' pyra- 

> 1 Chron. xii. 32. 
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mid. We find in the Chochorne pyramid, whose 
height is 197 feet, the following peculiarities, which 
will help us to form an opinion. Its location is 9 
miles S. S. E. of the pyramid of Cheops. It does not 
face north and south, nor is it square at base ; the 
north and south sides being 854 feet, the east and west 
sides 398 feet. When General Minutoli examined it, in 
1821, two of the many chambei^ were decorated wnth 
convex pieces of green, burned clay- ware (kind of 
faience) set in etwcco, forming a mosaic. Ue found 
a richly gilded skull, and gilded soles of feet. The 
door-step of the pyramid, and architrave, of white 
limestone, were covered with hieroglyphics; these, 
and the door-posts, formed of somewhat rough blocks 
of limestone and green glazed bricks, were removed, 
in 1845, by Lepsius, to the museum in Berlin. The 
scanty inscriptions give us no information. But the 
material used is an inferior, clayey kind of limestone, 
quarried in the neighborhood. The pyramids at Abu 
Roash present the appearance of belonging to one of 
the first dynasties. They are five miles north-west of 
the Cheops' pyramids, and haveboon slightly exarn- 
ined. A Nile mud pyramid, surrounding a nucleus 
of massive stone, and a very ancient necropolis, de- 
serve careful exploration ; for, it is probable, that here 
we have the most ancient structure, and the earliest 
remaining attempt at pyramidal burial. The antece- 
dent ones, now disappeared, might have been clay 
mounds, or pyramids, on high ground, baked hard by 
the sun into solid mausoleums of the dead. 

More than six hundred years, from Menes to Cheops 
is the measure of time, as made by Brugsch — or a lit- 
tle more than two hundred and fifty, if we adopt the 
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dates of Wilkiuson — either of which measures arQ 
long enough to educate a natural talent up to the 
progress made by that gifted race, called the ancient 
Egyptians, at the time of the building of the Gt. 
Pyramid. 

We may, as a caution, associated with the mentioi;i 
of the pyramids of Abu Roash, say, that the large 
number of flint chips found east of the large pyramid 
at Kerd^sa, are the remains of cuttings made for the 
flint-locks still in use all over the East. These sug- 
gested to Bfedeker, that those found near Esnoh, Gir- 
geh, Bilan el Moluk, and especially at Heluan, on the 
east bank of the Nile, twelve miles south of Cairo, 
should be accepted as possibly not of more ancient 
Egyptian art than these at Kerdasa, known to be of 
this century. In order that we may not deceive our- 
selves, before we pass further into the province of 
Egyptian art, we should remember, that some of the 
iuferences drawn from examples of ancient art are 
unsound. Wilkinson states that the fineness of some 
glass-work must have required a microscope, or lens 
of fiome kind.^ But some specimens of varied color- 
ing in glass, of the nature he describes, are always 
made large in the mass, at first, and drawn while in 
the plastic state, then cut, matched, and melted again; 
and the fineness and delicacy is by no means so much 
due to the vision of the artist as to a knowledge of 
the nature of the substance and its capabilities, and 
require no microscope whatever to form objects beau- 
tifully colored, and so extremely minute as to require a 
lens to separate the parts, they being undistinguisha- 
ble by the naked eye. 

^ So Napier says: Manufacturing Arts in Anc. Times. Lou- 
don: Ilamihon, Adams & Co., 1874, p. 314. 
15 
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' But glass was known to the Egyptians as early as 
the 5th Dynasty. The most important tints were 
those of rich shades of blue, which color was consid- 
ered valuable because it resembled lapis lazuli. A 
very beautiful specimen of colored glass is found in a 
bracelet of gold, adorned with a kneeling figure of 
King Aahmes, 18th Dynasty, Ist king, b. c, 1700, and 
the figures of the god Seb, with his companions — Seb 
possessed the power of eternal rejuvenescence* The 
bracelet was found entombed with the queen mother 
of -A ahmes, namely, Aa-hotep. Moreover, this queeu 
had a bracelet for the upper part of the arm, with a vul- 
ture in front, with lapis lazuli, carnelian, and glass, set 
in gold in the wings of the vulture, and with tur- 
quoises at the back. Still further to illustrate the use 
of glass, the same queen had a remarkably fine gold 
chain, of such fine work, and so pliable, as to excite 
the admiration of the best artists in Paris, where it 
was exhibited at the Exposition in 1867. It is thirty- 
five inches long, terminating at each end with a 
goose's head, on the neck of which was engraved the 
head of Aahmes. Attached to this chain is, perhaps, 
the finest scarabseus yet found ; the breast, and carv- 
ings of the wings, are in delicate, blue glass, over- 
spread with a network of gold thread; and the feet 
are very skillfully soldered to the body. Other brace- 
lets were found within this queen's coflGln, bearing the 
name of Aahmes in inlaid work of pearls, lapis lazuli, 
carnelian, and glass. 

It is interesting to remember that Aahmes reigned 
more than four hundred years before Menephtah, in 
whose reign the Exodus took place; so that, since 
glass was made before that time, it certainly was well 
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known then. It is, in this connection, somewhat 
amusing that, when Voltaire, in the lastcentury, " drew 
a point" upon the French translation of Proverbs, 
which introduces the word " glass," in chapter xxiii. 
21, an invention then supposed to have been unknown 
in the time of Solomon, the English apologists an- 
swered the objection by the poor reply that the English 
translation made it " cup," not " glass." Glass is not 
mentioned in the Old Testament, except, perhaps, in 
that remarkable poem of Job ;^ but the word used there, 
occurs only once in ancient Hebrew, and may, as does 
its Arabic cognate, refer to some jewel, possibly the 
diamond.* A glass bead was discovered, bearing the 
name of Queen Ilatasu, whom Wilkinson erroneously 
calls by another name;^ this bead, according to Na- 
pier, had a specific gravity of our crown glass.* 
Small bottles and vases are spoken of by Wilkinson 
as having been met with, but without a date; he 
states his opinion that they are as early as Usertsen I., 
when the art of blowing glass ispictured in the tombs 
of Beni Hassan. It was known before, as we have 
shown. 

Great skill is apparent in the many kinds of gold 
chains made in the time of the 18th Dynasty, some of 
which were for public officers, as well as for females. 
These were not only of links, but of small balls, 
and various other forms. In the coffin of Queen 
Aahotep, before spoken of, were daggers of gold of 
exceedingly beautiful workmanship ; an ax, with a 

' Job xxviii. 17. 

^See Fuerst's Concordance, under the Hebrew name. 
' Mann. andCust. of Anc. Egyptians, vol. l,p. 52: Murray, 1842. 
* Manufac. Arts in Anc. Times. London: Hamilton, Adams 
& Co., 1874, p. 312. 
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handle of cedar-wood, encased in gold, on which the 
fall titles of King Aahmes are inscribed. But the 
gold flics, and gold sphinxes, two gold hawks, exe- 
cuted with precious stones set in the gold, and rep- 
resented as flying upward, are remarkably well 
executed. Also the overlaying with gold was beau- 
tifully perfect ; as, also, the combinations of silver 
with gold, such as a boat in gold, with twelve sailors 
of silver, with the captain, steersman, and another 
figure, at the bow, all three in gold. All these are of 
the time of the beginning of the 18th Dynasty, as 
Queen Aahotep was mother of Aahmes. 

As for the tools used in these early ages, it is quite 
probable that they might have been of steel, notwith- 
standing nasteel tools, similar to the shapes indicated 
on the monuments, have been found. It is possible 
that bronze (tin and copper) might have been hard- 
ened for some soft stone-work : but the theory that 
the hardening of bronze is a lost art, is simply a 
poetical venture, without any thing in actual discov- 
ery, or science, to sustain it — if true, it is not known 
to be so. Colonel Yyse supposes that a piece of iron, 
which he found in one of the pyramids, was left 
there at its erection. If this be so, then the doubt 
.ends. If not so, nevertheless, it does not seem at all 
improbable, that iron should have been reduced from 
its ores as easily as lead, tin, and copper. There 
are no lead ores which are less difficult than iron to 
.reduce to metal. Silver and copper may be found 
native, and in malleable metallic condition : neither 
lead nor iron is found so. Iron ore, in Africa and 
Western Asia, is found, both as magnetic and red 
oxide, or so-called red hematite ; and then it is aU 
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ways ill such condition, that, simply heating it, in 
fragments, with charcoal, for a certain time, without 
any melting whatever, will convert the ore into the 
finest steel, or soft iron, according to the time 
taken to heat it. The writer has frequently had 
reason, when in Western Asia, to admire the good 
cutting quality of some knives made by some half- 
civilized peoples, by simply heaping coal and broken 
ore together, upon a clay hearth, out of doors, and 
blowing upon it through stone nozzles, by means of 
ox-hide bellows, almost exactly as the ancient Egyp- 
tians are represented as doing, in the paintings. A 
very remarkably distinct representation of this pro- 
cess, is found in the tomb of one Reshare, at the Ne- 
cropolis, at Thebes. He was a builder for Thothmes 
III., B. c. 1600 ; and in his tomb are various representa- 
tions of his life-work,^ and the processes of melting, 
and casting, probably bronze statues, are depicted. 

Wilkinson gives a representation, in colors, of 
some knives and other instruments, found at Thebes, 
of the time of Ramses III, b. c. 1200 (Brugsch). If 
the conventional color for steel, or iron, was blue, as 
he so thinks, then they were made of steel blades, 
while the handles, or backs, were bronze. So, also, 
in the tombs at Beni Hassan, the butchers are repre- 
sented as sharpening their knives, with a steel, at- 
tached to their garments.^ Amongst the future dis- 
coveries, we shall yet find the steel and iron. 

Whatever may have been the tools, the work, so 
far as statuary was concerned, is surprising for the 

^ Osburn's Egypt, p. 177. 

* Ancient Egyptians, Vol. I., p. 332, 
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perfect beauty and smoothness with which the earli- 
est sculptures, in the hardest material, were executed. 
The statue of Chephren, of which we have given the 
profile of the upper part, is cut in a dark-colored stone, 
of exceeding hardness and toughness; but the ex- 
pression of the face is that of an intelligent, calm, 
and thoughtful character, with more animation thaii 
appears in the cut we have given, which, however, 
gives the contour perfectly. The perfect smoothness 
of the finished granite is utterly unsurpassed by any 
marble statue to be seen in the 'Tribune at Florence, 
or at the Vatican. And yet this is in a tough, hard 
granite, while those are in marble — this about 2,000 
years before the Grecians were known as a nation.* 
This statue, which we have copied, is at the Boulak 
Museum, Cairo, and was one of nine, found in the well, 
which we have described. 

The Sphinx of Tanis (San), representing Apophis, 
is also exceedingly striking for its bold intelligence 
and grandeur of character, and is as perfect as the 
Chephren statue, as a specimen of art. It also is in 
granite, but executed in the 17th Dynasty, about b. c. 
1700. 

In coloring, the ancient artists were greatly in- 
debted to climate for the preservation of the pig- 
ments used. The black of the paintings was com- 
posed of carbon, in the form of lamp-black; the yel- 
low of some kind of ocherous earth ; the green was 
probably derived from a copper carbonate ; the blue 
also from copper; the red upon the buildings was a 

^ Danausleft Egypt and founded Argos, b. c. 1425. Wilkin- 
son s Ancient Egypt, Vol. I., p. 58. Brugsch makes Chephren 
reign b. c. 3666. 
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red oxide of iron, probably a red ocher. Some years 
ago the writer scraped a small amount of brilliant red, 
from the letters of a papyrus of the time of Shesh- 
onk L, 22nd Dynasty, b. c. 996, and subjected it to a 
blow- pipe analysis, in a small glass tube, with the result, 
that minute metallic globules settled beyond the heat, 
which plainly indicated quicksilver in the bright red. 

Painting among the Egyptians, was not such as 
would lead us to think that the art of coloring in oil 
was known, nor the delicate shading and effects of 
perspective, or any of the effects which we would, in 
this day, call oil-color painting. Colors were put on 
in water washes, with a delicate appreciation of con- 
trasts, or, what are called complementary colors, and 
a care to separate colors, by lines, to prevent the too 
rapid blending, so that the effects are frequently very 
pleasing. 

But the most wonderful triumph of ancient art in 
drawing, is found in their admirable success in de- 
picting contours, in producing typical faces and 
forms. This produces what we may call true ethnic 
types. The various nations are nearly always, even 
in the earliest ages, so drawn, that the distinguishing 
characteristics are immediately recognizable. The 
ancient Egyptians are easily distinguished from the 
surrounding: nations of whatever tribe — the inhabi- 
tants of Cush, or Ethiopia, and the Negro of the 
South, the Philistines, Amorites, Moabites, Syrians, 
Tyriana, Ilittites, Chaldeans, inhabitants of the 
desert, called Amu and Shasu, the later Israelites, or 
Jewish face, and others not known , are all repre- 
sented, with such singular faithfulness, as seldom to 
be mistaken for one another. We have represented 
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several of these types as heads copied from various 
places, tombs, and walls. Tlie heads only appear in 
our drawings, but, in the original, they are upon full 
forma. On the previous page we have in No. 1, the head 
of an Arab riding a camel, taken froiir an Assyrian 
sculpture of the desert Nomad tribes, perhaps tenth 
century b. c. No. 2, a Euten, bringing tribute, frcm 
a wall painting, at Thebes, 18tli Dynasty. No. 3 is a 
portrait of a Babylonian. No. 4, Amu, from tomb 
of Beni Hassan. No. 5, a Susianian captive, east of 
Nineveh. No. 6, an Israelite from the oldest known 
monument, which gives the physiognomy of the sons 
of Abraham with certainty.' 



The head, on this page, is that of an Amorite cap- 
tive chief, or king, found in a ruin, tun miles north 
of Oq ; and so faithfully is it drawu, that it is easily 

^ Studies on tlie Times of .^bi-nham (Tomkins), p. P5. 
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recognized, though again pictured 350 miles away 
from the first locality at Medinet Abou, Thebes. 
The sculptures were likenesses of the same person. 

It is very interesting to notice the early use of 
the harp, the varieties of which were numerous, and 
some of them magnificent, as in the Tomb of the Har- 
per, sorcalled, at Thebes. One harp found at Thebes, 
still retained the cat-gut strings, and, Wilkinson says, 
they sounded when struck. Its preservation was due 
to the extreme dryness of the pit in which it was 
found.^ This harp had twenty strings. Many had 
no more than four or five. The celebrated group of 
"Amu," from the Arabian desert, coming into Egypt 
with some merchandise, supposed to be tin, by some, 
and kohol, or antimonial powder, by others, are rep- 
resented in the tombs of Beni Hassan, as carrying a 
lyre with six strings. This drawing Wilkinson sup- 
poses to have been executed in the time of Usertsen 
L, which Brugsch dates b. c. 2433. The head No. 4 
is copied from one of this group. 

Guitars were used, as well as flutes, the latter 
short and long, double and single; drums, and instru- 
ments very similar to timbrels, or cymbals, and in- 
struments which, when shaken, produced a metallic 
sound. All these instruments have been found in 
the tombs at Thebes, and are of the 18th and 19th 
Dynasties. 

No direct evidence of harmony is to be found — no 
written music, nor notation — ^but the peculiarity of 
the harps, the exceeding nicety of the mechan- 
ical parts, and the distribution of instruments in a 

1 Wilkinson's Ancient Egypt. Vol. II., 273. 
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concert, seem to offer indirect evidence that harmony 
was produced. 

One of the peculiarities of ancient Egyptian music 
is frequently represented in the paintiiigs, and that is 
the clapping of hands, not so much for keeping 
time as for a musical accentuation, perhaps sim- 
ilar to that of castanets, and it seems always to be 
associated with lively music. The harp, guitar, and 
pipes, or flutes, are seen in one painting, as used in 
sacred music ; for the priest is offering incense at the 
same time.^ In some sacred processions, the lyre, 
tambourine, and cymbals are added, but neither the 
trumpet nor drum. In the earliest tombs, at Gizeh, 
and probably at the period of the pyramids, the harp 
is found with the pipe, or flute. The harps were 
strung, in different ages, with four, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve, fourteen, seventeen, twenty, 
twenty-one, and twenty-two chords ; and, though 
some might be carried in the hand, others were made 
so large as to exceed the height of a man, and mag- 
nificently ornamented, as we see in the Harper's tomb 
at Thebes. 

It is very probable that in the. facts above-men- 
tioned we may find the explanation of those perplex- 
ing headings of the Hebrew Psalms. They seem to be 
directions respecting the in Aruments used. There are 
only twenty-one of these Psalms thus directed, and 
such directions cease entirely at the eighty-eighth. It 
is probable that David, who was an adept from his 
youth with the harp, was perfectly competent to adapt 
the instrument to the sentiment of the song composed 

^Wilkinson, Vol. II, p. 316; Ist series. 
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by him. The Sheminith^ to which two of the Psalms 
were adapted,^ was probably an instrument of eight 
strings, from the meaning of the name. Other names 
suggest the compass of the instrument. It will 
be noticed that some of these Psalms are sad or 
solemn in the beginning, and joyful at the close, re- 
quiring an instrument of compass capable of expression 
of either sentiment, which was desirable in the case 
of the six adapted to Neginoth^ each Psalm of which 
number shows this contrast of sentiment, however 
short. The closing Psalms of the Book are those of 
an age when, in the later times, or in the captivity, so 
great a choice of instruments was not important, or 
even a matter of interest to the captives. 

It is probable that, as discovery advances and more 
records are translated, names and facts will come to 
light, which shall enable us to understand more of 
Egyptian art in all its aspects, as also of the instru- 
ments, and the nature of the harmony of ancient music. 
It may not be accepted that music in the earlier period 
was the same in its harmonies and expression as the 
music of the present age, and yet the great, and deli- 
cate, variations of instruments, warrant us in believing 
that effects were produced which were, apparently, 
the same which are attempted in the present day in 
the organ, with its varied pipes and combinations. 

^ Ps. viii. and xiL 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Very much has already been learned of Egyptian 
habits of life, of their art, religion, and mechanical 
trades, and we are, therefore, better acquainted with 
the people than were any of the nations at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. But we need much more 
knowledge to understand their inner life, and the in- 
fluences which, in the earliest ages, made them pe- 
culiar in their social aspects. Peculiar surroundings 
and traditions produce peculiar national education, 
which always produces its own national thought. 
This soon becomes a force, known as "public opin- 
ion," and this becomes law. Individual progress of 
thought and adjusted conscience may finally bring 
about a change; but a nation, until that change 
happens, should, on the plainest grounds of logical 
inference, be judged by the prevalent influences, 
and not by what we think, under the public sentiment 
ruling with us, to be lawful and proper. Perhaps, 
viewed strictly from a logical consistency, there never 
was a greater anomaly than slavery as it actually ex- 
isted in the United States during the years our land 
proclaimed itself the land of freedom. Whatever 
may be said of Egyptian polygamy in the time of 
Ramses II., if some of the dead Egyptians could take 
possession of their well-mummied bodies, and reappear 
in that land of the Setting Sun, called Utah, might 
they not be justified in supposing that the world was, 
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socially and morally, in this respect, just as it was 
when they left it? 

But, although polygamy crept into Egyptian cus- 
toms in later times, it does not appear in the earlier 
Dynasties. Ramses II. was an exception as is evi- 
dent from the fact that he married his own daughter 
(p. 73), an act certainly condemned in the morality of 
the earliest papyri. Nevertheless, polygamy did enter 
into the Egyptian economy, both in Ramses' time 
and afterward. But let the fact have its fair weight, 
that the earlier Egypt did not practice polygamy. As 
Renouf says : " The high position occupied in an- 
cient Egypt by the mother of the family, the ' mis-r 
tress of the house,' is absolutely irreconcilable with 
the existence, either of polygamy as a general prac- 
tice, or of such an institution as the har^m." ' 

Some writers have strangely neglected to make the 
distinction, which is absolutely essential, between the 
different epochs in Egyptian history; and even Wil- 
kinson, in his large work, makes statements applica- 
ble to one era, but not to another, and so confounds 
times very far apart, and conditions very widely dif- 
ferent. 

It is probable that monogamy was nnfavorable to 
the salic law of early Egypt; and so female succession 
to the throne was introduced by JBinothris, who 
reigned 47 years, for, having no son, he endeav- 
ored to secure the crown to his daughter. He was 
the third king of the 2iid Dynasty.^ The indirect 
evidences against polygamy in the earliest times are 
conclusive. 

> Renouf, p. 81. » Birch, p. 27. 
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Among the monuments at the FayAm, we find blocks 
of stone with the names of only two, Amenemhat 
III. and his queen, Sebek-nofru. These, indeed, are, 
as Brugsch-Bey says, the last farewoU greeting to us 
of the once celebrated Egyptian Labyrinth, near the 
pyramid of Ellahoon, which was built by Amenemhat 
III.^ This association of the name of the wife with 
the king, shows the regard the king had for his 
queen. And, perhaps, in no case is the apparent af- 
fection for the queen mother, by her son, more em- 
phatically represented than in the case of Queen 
Aahotep, whose jewels were so beautiful and rare, 
and which seem, all of them, to have been presented 
by Aahmes himself— for they bear his name; we 
have already described them (p. 170). 

At this distant age, it seems almost fabulous to read 
of the exploits of some of those early princesses and 
queens* But there can be no doubt of the existence 
of the persons, and there is truth in their history ; and, 
therefore, some knowledge of that history will add 
to our acquaintance with the social life of those times. 

The princesses sometimes married the court-archi- 
tects, who were among the most honored of the king- 
dom. These architects were admitted to close inter- 
course with the king, and their names and faces, and 
frequently those of their wives, were engraved, or 
painted, upon the stone monuments. The beautiful 
profile of the wife of one court-architect, appears with 
his own. This architect was Teta, of the second pyra- 
mid, thatof Chephren ; likenesses of all these, from the 
monuments, we have already given. The head of 

1 Brugsch-Bey, Vol. I, p. 168. 
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Teta, and that of his wife, are photo-engraved from 
a drawing by II. 0-. Torakins from the doorway of 
their tomb, in the British Museum, brought from 
Gizeh.^ They are types of the true Egyptian of the 
great 4th Dynasty. 

These profiles are undoubtedly likenesses, and the 
one of the wife of the architect has the facial elements 
of intelligence and quiet refinement. Let us not forget 
that these are the representatives of a nation living 
about 5,000 years ago. The first six Dynasties were 
of the pure Egyptian stock which, during the next 
succeeding six, seemed, as we have stated in another 
chapter, to have suffered some deterioration, if certain 
Egyptologists are correct in their appeal to compara^ 
tive anatomy. But, although called a deterioration, 
it may have been only a modification, actually intro- 
ducing an improved element ; for it is only after the 
first Dynasties that the almost incredible courage 
and the remarkable influence of the women of Egypt, 
appear. 

The queen who was called, by Egyptians, Neit- 
aker, or " victorious Neity^ and, by the Greeks, Nito- 
cris, was, perhaps, as beautiful as any of the earliest 
queens of the purest Dynasty ; and she accomplished, 
under the guidance of her own cunning and wisdom, 
that which some of the ablest in her Dynasty could not. 
She was so celebrated for her color as ever to retain 
the name of "the rosy-cheeked beauty." Doubtless, 
the circumstances brought out the woman ; but the 
woman anticipated the opportunity, as we shall nar- 

* Tomkins* Studies on the Times of Abraham. London : 
Bagster & Sons. 
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rate. It is probable that it was her father who reigned 
for almost an even hundred years, ascending the throne 
when a mere child ; but, after his death and the pos- 
session of the throne by her brother, dissatisfaction 
took place, and some conspirators assassinated him, in 
about a year after his assumption of power. It was 
now that her energy displayed itself. She seized upon 
the opportunity, and became queen, and, because of her 
popularity, the conspirators were afraid of her ; but 
she never forgot to avenge her murdered brother. 
Her architectual plans were peculiar, and never before 
or since repeated, so far as we know. Through the 
quiet help of some court architect, she built a banquet- 
hall on the banks of the Nile, and prepared it for a 
feast, to which she invited all those who had assas- 
sinated her brother. In the midst of the festivities, 
she left the hall. It had been constructed below the 
waters of the Kile, which were let in through a secret 
culvert, and the murderers found themselves imme- 
diately surrounded by the waters, from which they 
could not escape, and all were drowned. The act, 
however, was so bitterly condemned by their partisans, 
that Nitocris strangled herself, and died after a some- 
what turbulent reign of twelve years. While she never 
lost the title of the " rosy-cheeked beauty," in the 
time of Herodotus (long before the time of ManStho), 
she was traditionally equally celebrated for her wis- 
dom. This singular romance of Egyptian life hap- 
pened at the close of the 6th Dynasty, which Brugsch 
dates about b. c. 3,000, and Wilkinson about b. c. 2,000, 
or 1,000 before the time of Solomon. The latter date 
is more probably the correct one, for reasons we have 
stated at the beginning of Chap. iv. 
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Immediately after this Dynasty, the dark period 
settled upon Egypt, which has been referred to, page 
57. But, with the return of peace and the lawful Em- 
pire, we find that the influence of the Egyptian women 
appears again ; and, this time, in what we may call the 
inferential history of a queen of whom we know 
nothing, except through the treatment she received 
from her son. 

The very peculiar regard of Aahmes for his mother, 
Aa-hotep, can not be accounted for on any other 
ground than that of reverence for a woman of great 
personal merit and lovable character. Aahmes was, 
in this relation, what Washington was in his age. 
Aahmes was not only a great general, but the father 
of a country liberated from the oppression of the Shep- 
herd Kings, whom he conquered.; and his mother, 
dying during his reign, was buried with all the loving 
memorials which we have described, and which fully 
show the filial affection he had for her who was the 
ancestress of a new and powerful Dynasty. Nothing 
can be more significant than that ornament in gold, 
laid upon her dead form, upon which is represented 
the king kneeling before his mother, as if to express — 
what the statutes and religion of his empire would 
not — the reverence he would offer to that mother, 
whom he treated as divine. 

But is there any character in history more remark- 
able, in all its bearings, than that of Queen Hatasu ? 
As we have said, her name, though translated some- 
times as Ilashops,^ is really Hatasu ; but it is not re- 

^ Biroh (formerly) Hasheps, or Ilastasu, p. 83. Wilkinson, in 
Murray's Guide Book, of 1858, writes another name altogether, 
Amun-nou-pet, but gives one of her ovals, page 25. 
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markable that it should have given rise to some vari- 
ations of spelling, as she herself varied it, according to 
special fancies. She had not only a decided ability to 
rule, but a determination that she would rule. She be- 
comes associated with her brother very suddenly upon 
the monuments ; and, at his death, because Thothmes 
III., her younger brother, was a child, she sent him off 
to the North, as we would say, "to school/' out of the 
way of Thebes. She then took entire control of the 
kingdom. Before her history had become fully deci- 
phered, Wilkinson was much puzzled to notice, in some 
of the hieroglyphics, that an unknown ruler was writ- 
ten with a male " oval," and vet sometimes alluded to 
with the word " she." But, in these better-informed 
times, we know the full reason. Hatasu strangely 
assumed male costume, and required that she should 
be mentioned with the male cognomen in some of the 
inscriptions. Notwithstanding this singularity, she 
was a woman of remarkable enterprise. She built, as 
we have said (p. 144), the fine temple of Deir el.Bahari, 
but evidently only to describe her splendid successes 
in the South. More than once, she sent off parties of 
exploration to the lands of the Somali, or Punt — ^that 
is, along the eastern coasts of Africa, 1,500 miles south 
of Kosseir. Here she sent troops and vessels, and 
brought back great and varied treasures of every 
kind. All the walls of the temple, spoken of above, 
are made the monuments of her success, and the 
means of preserving the list of these treasures. Not 
only so, but she had inscribed and painted the full 
representations of the ships which she sent out,andthe 
likenesses of all the tribes visited, with other peculiari- 
ties and incidents of her several voyages, which were 
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those of discovery, and of amity with the nations dis- 
covered. The most beautiful monuments of the 18th 
Dynasty were erected by Hatasu. We must not forget 
(what has already been .suggested) that custom allows 
in one age what, in another, might be condemned ; 
and, with this explanation, we may not be surprised 
that Hatasu, on her great obelisk at Karnak, followed 
the custom, and had inscribed of herself such asser- 
tions as, "All nations are subjected to me," " The god 
hath extended my frontiers to the extremities of 
heaven," " The whole circuit of the sun he hath handed 
over to her who is with him."^ At any rate, nations 
far to the north heard of the enterprise, skill, and 
power of Queen Hatasu, and, indeed, feared her, as 
they indicated by submitting during her life, but re- 
belling when she died. Although she strongly held the 
kingdom for seventeen years, young Thothmes became 
so restless that she finally shared with him the throne ; 
but, soon after, departed to the land of Amenti, as the 
Egyptians called the shadow land of death. Amen 
means " to conceal," and Amenti literally signifies th6 
land where people are hidden away.^ And so it seemed 
with Hatasu ; for her brother, Thothmes III., resented 
the confinement and usurpation to which he had been 
subjected by Hatasu, and, after her death, chiseled ofl:' 
her name, in some places, and introduced his own ; 
and, in the list of Abydus, her name is omitted among 
the rulers; but it has escaped so far, in some places, 
that we know certainly the unfairness perpetrated 
against the most remarkable Queen of Egypt. She 
died about b. c. 1600, according to Brugsch. 

' Renouf, p. 168. '^ Renout, p. 136. 
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One of the most beautiful alabaster statues of 
Egyptian art fittingly represents, in portraiture, 
another of those remarkable women of the later 
times, although b. c. 1066. It is the beautiful queen 
Ameniritis, to whom we refer, who was wife of 
Piankhi, and of whom the following is the description : 
"Sweet peace seems to hover about her features; 
even the flower in her hand suggests her high mission 
as reconciler of the long feud." ^ 

But we have another of the most memorable 
characters, in Queen Taia. This lady suddenly comes 
into notice, in connection with the strange disaftec- 
tion of King Aj»cti-ho-tep IV., of the 18th Dynasty, 
of whom we have made mention. It will be recol- 
lected, from our statement in Chap. iv. p. 69, that 
she was not considered of Egyptian descent. She 
is represented on the monuments as blue-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked, and of fair complexion, but was evi- 
dently a woman of great influence, certainly over her 
son ; and the power she exercised had the eflfect to 
change the destinies and history of Egypt for a full 
generation. 

We have described these characters as those of 
representative women of the age, and as influential 
in the affairs of Egypt at those early periods. It 
adds a feature to the general history to know, that 
the women of high life were not the indifferent ele- 
ment which some might suppose. 

In conclusion, we may remind the reader of the in- 
fluential part which the women of the court of Ram- 
ses III. took in the conspiracy, to which we alluded 

* Brugsch, by Underwood, p. 192. 
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under his reign, 20th Dynasty (page 80). When the 
court pronounced the sentence that the conspirators 
should die by their own hands, six wives of the court 
officials, implicated in the conspiracy, were also con- 
demned to death, and it seems that they made no hesi- 
tation in the self execution of the sentence, being as 
brave in death, so strangely appointed, as they were 
daring in life. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

We are now prepared to understand that most re- 
markable era, called that of the Shepherd Kings. 
Manfitho's brief account only deepens the mystery. 
He says that Egypt fell under the dominion of a new 
race, who, without any battle, but in a way unac- 
countable to him, obtained suddenly so entire con- 
trol, that they not only abolished the religion of 
Egypt, but destroyed the temples, maltreated the peo- 
ple, and did everything to distress, oppress, and ruin 
the nation. We must remember that Man^tho was 
a priest, living as late as b. c. 268.^ His history, 
written at that time, in many respects, shows that 
he had access to the monuments ; but it also shows 
that, largely, he wrote from imperfect tradition, and, 
in some cases, mistaken sources, for, as Brugsch- 
Bey says, the monuments are beginning " more and 
more to discredit " some of his accounts.^ 

They ruled Egypt for a space of about 400 years, 
or longer.' They took possession of Egypt in a most 
singularly quiet way, as has been said, the true Egyp- 
tian Dynasty, the 15th, retiring to Thebes. The 
usurpers remained in the Delta and Lower Egypt, 
during the loth, 16th and 17th Dynasties, quietly-pos- 
sessing all that part of Egypt, while the legitimate 

^ Woodward & Gates, p. 915. 

* Vol. I,, p. 19. London edition. 

• Josephus* Apion, B. I., 14, quotes Manetho for 511 years. 
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Dynasties, at Thebes, were only vassals of the Shep- 
herds.^ But, although they took possession of 
Egypt without a struggle, it was not in quietude 
that they left it. Under one of the Theban kings, 
Tiaaken by name, a most protracted warfare began. It 
was continued through the short reign of his successor, 
Kames, and duringpart of that of his son and successor, 
Aahmes. This Aahmes was son of the honored 
queen, Aa-hotep, whose jewels we have described 
(page 125). At the close of this long and des- 
perate struggle, Aahmes • besieged their fortress, 
with 480,000 men, somewhere east of Tanis at a 
place called Avaris, but despairing of success, the 
Shepherds were allowed, on a treaty, to leave in 
safety, with all their property, and the}'' took the road 
to Syria, through the desert; forced to leave, but, 
after all, not unconditionally conquered. This is 
Mangtho's account, in a fragment preserved by Jose- 
ph us,^ in which he makes their number, 240,000. A 
most singular addition is made by ManStho, in 
these words : " They took the road for Syria, through 
the desert. But fearing the power of the Assyrians, 
who were then masters of Asia, they built a city, 
in that country which is now called Judea, and that 
large enough to contain this great number of men, 
and called it Jerusalem." ^ In which it is plain, that 
he has confused two distinct accounts and two dis- 1 
tinct people, the departure of the Shepherd Kings 
with the exodus of the Israelites, and the former 

^ Manetho, v. Lenor. Ancient History 6f the East, Vol. 1, 
p. 223. 
^ Jos. against Apion, I. 14. 
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Canaanites with the Jews. But it shows that, b. c. 
268, the tradition of the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt was still prevalent among the Egyp- 
tian priests. 

The question now arises, who were these so-called 
Shepherd Kings? Josephus wrongly supposed that 
they were the Israelites, who, from being captives, 
had risen to become the kings of Egypt. Others 
have named them Phenicians, arid 'Some, Arabians. 
The recent discoveries in both ethnology and Egyp- 
tian history, together with the recovery, from the 
ruins of Tanis, by Mariette, of certain monuments of 
those Shepherd Kings aid us greatly in forming some 
opinions which can not be far from established truth. A 
group, in granite, of most perfect execution, repre- 
senting two personages in Egyptian costume, with 
large beard, long hair, but, absolutely unknown to the 
true Mizraite blood, though holding offerings of the va- 
rious natural productions of the lakes of the Delta ; 
these, and four large sphinxes, in dark, very hard, 
and tough granite, are the monuments referred to. 
The latter bear the name of Apepi, or, in the Greek 
spelling, Aphophis. The face of one of these 
sphinxes we have given opposite page 202. Although 
the main features are truthful, it is not quite so smooth 
in its expression as in the original. Our plate is from 
Tomkins' work,^ exactly reproduced by photography, 
but taken by him originally from plates in " Revue 
Archeologique." We have compared it with an ex- 
cellent photograph of the original sphinx, sent to us 

^Studies of the Times of Abraham. London: Bagster & 
Sons, 15 Paternoster Row. 
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by Mr. Wilson of Philadelphia, who took it at Bou- 
lak. 

A very short study of this face will su'ggest the 
character of these people, called the Shepherd Kings. 
The type of the race is by no means Jewish ; but, from 
whatever nation they came, they were a hardy, de- 
termined people. They could not have been Pheni- 
cians, for these never were, as a nation, shepherds, 
and the supposition which traces to that nation the 
origin of the Shepherd Kings, is without any proper 
foundation. All the accounts go to show that 
originally they came from the eastward, but that they 
were, at the time of assumed power, largely, inhabitants 
of the Delta, and especially of the eastern part. They 
assumed control in Egypt at a time when distractions 
and petty quarrels had very much divided the native 
princes and invited just such an assumption of power 
and usurpation as that which befell the land at that 
time. It appears that, being already upon the ground, 
and some energetic member of their nation taking the 
lead, they seized upon the government in its divided 
state, and showed themselves both able and determined 
to hold what they had seized. 

In corroboration of this view we find monumental 
evidence that, for many years antecedently, foreigners 
were allowed access to Egypt, with their families and 
flocks. We see upon the walls of one of the tombs, 
at Beni Hassan, a very striking illustration. A group 
of thirty-seven, coming in with their families, wives 
and children, are introduced by the agent of the gov- 
ernor, upon the walls of whose tomb the painting is 
found. We find, in a papyrus, a statement that per- 
mission was granted another larger company to feed 
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their flocks east of the Delta; and, from the way these 
occurrences are introduced, it appears that great num- 
bers of people were allowed these privileges during 
many years. The thirty-seven just alluded to came in 
during the reign of Usertsen IL, b. c. 2366 (Brugsch), 
or about 160 years before the Shepherd domination, 
B. c. 2194 (Lepsius). We have given the head of 
one of the procession of the thirty-seven, as they are 
representative types of the Semitic tribes, page 177, 
No. 4. In the 13th Dynasty these immigrations be- 
came more frequent,* especially during any time of 
famine in neighboring nations. In that early period, 
Egypt was, as it has been since, the granary for the 
world. Mrs. Finn, wife of Consul Finn, of Jerusa- 
lem, in her interesting work, states that, in 1870, dur- 
ing a scarcity of corn in western Palestine, so great 
was the emigration that the Philistine country was 
almofit depopulated, the inhabitants having gone into 
Egypt for food.^ 

This privilege, then, was the occasion of the rising 
Semitic tide of immigrants, which, in the course of 
years, came to see both the value of that rich part of 
Egypt, and their own power to defy the relatively 
small strength of the legitimate, but divided, gov- 
ernment. And hence arose, without a battle, the 
Dynasty of the Shepherd Kings. 

But here a singular theory must be stated in 
further reply to the question as to the origin of the 
Shepherd Kings. 

In those abrupt genealogical tables found in the 
earlier chapters of First Chronicles, there appears a 

1 Bsed. p. 86. * Tomkins, p. 99. 
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list of chief men, evidently living long before the or- 
ganization of the people known in after years as the 
Jewish nation. These naraes appear to be strangely 
mixed. Some are, evidently, not of Hebrew origin, 
but of Gentile derivation and meaning, and so nearly 
allied to both Egyptian and ancient Chaldean as to 
leave no doubt of their origin. Prof. John Camp- 
bell, of Montreal, an expert ethnologist and philo- 
logical scholar, so acknowledged in Europe, has re- 
cently turned his attention to these strange lists 
which have, hitherto, been considered of very little 
value. The following are the results: Lord Ar- 
thur Hervey had previously proved that the Kenez- 
ites, chap. iv. 13, were not Israelites, and Professor 
Plumptre had shown that Tenieni, one of the sons of 
Ashur, was connected with the Edomites. But Pro- 
fessor Campbell has shown that I Chron. iv. 5, 6, 7, 
contain a list of names, which are those of certain 
Ashurites, no where else mentioned, but in which he 
includes the Hyksos,. and the ancient stocks with 
which they are most closely connected. We must not 
confound this Ashur with Asshur of Gen. x. 22, nor 
with the tribe-ancestor Asher, forthev are all distinct 
in the original tongue. In the Hebrew this Ashur, 
in its transliteration into English, should be written 
Ashchur. Any one reading this strange genealogy 
might be puzzled to know how some of the families are 
related. It is similar to a treatment of the genealogy 
of Washington, in which the historian abruptly be- 
gins a paragraph with the genealogy of Custis. Any 
one well read in all the family relations of Gen. 
Washington might immediately see the connection and 
its direction. He might also see that Gen, was not a 
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part of his name, but that Geo, was. If he received a 
copy of a Greek uewspaper from Athens, he would 
instantly, if a reader of cither ancient or modern 
Greek, recognize the name Washington, although in 
that language it would be correctly spelled " Ouasigk- 
ton." For in the Greek there is neither letter w nor 
A, and the letter g before k is prpnounced like ng. 
These few illustrations are quite sufficient to suggest 
to the reader how identity may be traced between some 
of those names which in appearance differ widely from 
each other. 

But the singularity of these names, in addition to 
the fact of their identities, is that they appear in 
clusters, or sets, of Gentile names, every one of the 
set being of a special nation, or tribe. That set in 
which we are interested has this peculiarity, that this 
Ashchur family follows the families of Etam, which 
Prof. Campbell identifies with the Egyptian Athom, 
and it immediately precedes that of Coz, the Choos 
of Eusebius, whose son, Ouenphes, or Anubis, is the 
Anub of I Chron. iv. 8, and with whom is connected 
the Shepherd King, Archies, the Acharchel of the 
same verse. He also finds that several of the myth- 
ical names of Egyptian history, are those of real 
characters and personages, apparently those who, 
having immigrated to Egypt, became important, and 
left traces of their importance in the traditions, or 
myths, of Egyptian and Canaanitish history and ge- 
ography. Thus Ilepher, the brother of Anub, is 
shown to be Egyptian, and no less a personage than 
the god Kheper, or Chepher. Another mythical 
character, relating to Egypt, is Hyperion, whose city 
was Heliopolis, or On ; and this character, he shows, 
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is to be seen in the line from this Hepher which 
was also written Sepher, or Sephres. This was the 
true Egyptian equivalent of the Chaldean Sippara, 
and Kirjath Sepher, of Palestine, i. e. Tke city of the 
Books. On, the city of this Sephres, Hepher, or Hype- 
rion, was appropriately the University of Egypt. 
He has also given reasons to show that Kenaz, of the 
same family, in I Chron. iv. 13, was the Packnan, or 
Pachnas, of the Shepherds, and same name as Bakkan 
of the Stranger kings, who followed King Amenemhat 
IV., who, as we have shown, Avorshiped the one god, 
symbolized by the sun's disc. 

As remarkable as any identification, is that of Jabez 
with Aphophis, under whom Joseph governed, who 
was the greatest of all the Shepherds. His father 
is unknown, but, from the account in I Chron. iv. 9, 
he died before the birth of the child, Jabez. The 
striking statements of the Book of Chronicles, re- 
garding one who appears in a line of Egyptian Pha- 
raohs, can apply to no other than the king to whom 
Joseph was as a father (Gen. xlv. 8), and who, doubt- 
less, by virtue of the instructions of that son of 
Israel, became the worshiper of the true God, thus 
incurring the hatred of subsequent dynasties of 
idolaters, according to Professor Campbell. 

This remarkable similarity between the Egyptian 
and the ancient foreign, or Gentile, list, in I Chroni- 
cles, attracted the attention of Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son, and other eminent Egyptologists,^ before Pro- 
fessor Campbell's more extended study. But the lat- 
ter has shown that the historic associations, de- 

^ Rawlinson's Herodotus, App., Bk. II., ch. 8. 
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rived from what has hitherto been supposed to be 
mere fable, or invention, have foundation in truth, as 
connected with all the branches of this Ashchurite 
family, wherever found. He arrives at the conclu- 
sion that " It was from Palestine, and not from Asia 
Minor, Greece or Greek Islands, or Italy, that the 
Achseans and Laconians, Mysians and Dardanians, 
Cretans, Sardinians, and others, whose record is as- 
serted to be found on the monuments of Thothmcs 
and Ramses, invaded the land of the Pharaohs, to- 
gether with Ileth and Sheth, Moab and Ammon." ^ 

This statement entirely agrees with thatof Brugsch- 
Bey,^ who says that he regards the assertion, by 
some, that Ilium, the Dardanians, Mysians and Ly- 
cians, as powers, were known to the Egytians of' 
the fourteenth century b. c, as a dangerous error, 
only he thinks that they were of " the highlands, 
about the upper course of the Euphrates." So, also, 
Brugsch regards the supposition of a Pelasgo-Italian 
confederacy of nations in the times of Menephtah 
I. and Ramses III. This is in contrariety to what 
Lenormant and Chevalier have written,^ and which 
we have referred to on another page. 

The sum of the whole matter is, that this list of 
names, hitherto considered of no importance, as 
found in the first eight chapters of 1st Chronicles, 
contains a key to universal history; for, if the iden- 
tification already of twenty-three of these names, by 

* The Shepherd Kings of Egypt, by John Campbell, M. A., Pro- 
fessor in Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada, p. 110, in Cana- 
dian Journal, Vol. XIV., No. 2. 

* History of Ejiypt under the Pharaohs, Vol. I., p. 16. 
« Vol. L, p. 249, 2'^0. 
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Professors Campbell, Wilkinson,^ Galloway,^ and other 
scholars, is sustained, then a discovery has been made 
which places this Book in advance of any other ex- 
cept Genesis, so far as historic accuracy and history 
are concerned. 

It is very certain, as Professor Campbell says, that 
although, after the flood, the Bible deals principally 
with the history of the Israelites and their progeni- 
tors, it also mentions surrounding peoples and Gen- 
tile families with whom they came in contact in Pal- 
estine and other lands, and gives genealogies of 
them, as it does of the Horites; that it ejcpressly 
asserts the Egyptian origin of certain nations inhab- 
iting Palestine, as the Philistines and Caphtorim; 
that it mentions peoples as inhabiting Palestine, who 
have been proved to be that of Japhetic, or Indo- 
European origin, as the Cherethites or Cretans; that 
it indicates the presence in Palestine of many na- 
tionalities as late, at least, as the time of David, 
which are not of Israelitic origin, and which are not 
necessarily Ilainitic, or Shemitic, as the captains or 
chief men of David's army, as we also see in the first 
chapters of Chronicles; that the line of Ashchur 
("Ashur"), the father of Tekoa, there mentioned, ex- 
hibits clear relationship with the Philistine stock; 
and, finally, that the geographic names of the Bible, 
designating places in Philistia, and in the whole of 

^ Who identifies Amun and Ammon (see " Shepherd Kings of 
Egypt, p. 47). 

^ Egypt's Record, p. 159, proves that Sippora and Heliopolis, 
the town of Hyperion, or Hepper, are the same. See, also, Baw- 
linson's Herodotus, II., 51, note. 
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Palestine, are, as Dr. Hyde Clarke has shown,' equally 

the property of the classical areas of Greece, Italy, 
Asia Minor, etc. 

Ti> whatever origin we may trace the Shepherd 
Kings, it is plain, from all the discoveries made, that, 
soon after their appearance in Egypt,.as conqnerors 
OP rulers, they became conformed to the customs and 
civilization of the Egyptians; in other words, they 
became, in this respect, conquered by their captives. 
They erected temples, adopted, in part, the religion 
previously existing, adding their own god Set, which 
appears as a synonym for Baal. They encour- 
aged sculpture, and, of the times of Aphophis (or, in 
Egyptian, Apepi), there remain, at least, four of the. 



• Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, October, 1S71. 
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remarkable granite sphinxes found at San, of one 
of which we have given an engraving of both 
front and side. This sphinx has one of the peculiar 
characteristics of that time — namely, a liead with the 
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lion's mane and long hair. We must remember that 
the sculpture in the original is smoothly finished, in 
a manner which can not be fully shown by a pencil 
drawing. 

We have also given a likeness (photo-engraved) 
p. 202, from a drawing of a statuette of green basalt^ in 
the museum of the Louvre (the drawing from Tom- 
kins' work), giving the front and profile. This also 
gives the stern expression, but without the statuette's 
smoothness of finish. It presents the type of the 
Shepherd face of the time, but without indicating 
the person. It shows that it belongs to the same art 
as that of the sphinxes of San (Tanis), and may be 
the likeness of a Shepherd King, since it wears one 
of the symbols of royalty, in the Urseus Serpent on 
the front of the head. 

During the long stay of the Shepherds in Egypt, 
very little attention was paid to art. No architectural 
buildings remain, and but few sculptures. A new 
and characteristic type of the sphinx appears — namely, 
that with wings— no such sculpture ever having ap- 
peared before the Shepherd domination. There can 
be but little doubt, however, that, at later times, they 
did build some temples and repair others; and the 
assertions of Herodotus and of Mangtho, as to the 
utter abolishment of the temple service, and of the 
priests, must be taken as an extreme exaggeration, if 
not altogether as a mistake from prejudice. 

It is plain that, with all the examples of art before 
them, the Shepherds never learned the skill of the 
Egyptians: and they must always have been consid- 
ered, by the native element, as inferior in point of 
that civilization which had been, ever before, the 
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pride of the Egyptian race. It is susceptible of proof, 
that, in whatever their strength and wisdom lay, it 
was not in architecture, nor painting, nor (so far as 
yet known) in skill in engineering, nor in commerce. 
Indeed, it is a matter of curious inquiry. In what were 
the Shepherd Kings engaged, during the long ages of 
their quiet possession of Egypt ? 

In strange contrast, as soon as they were driven 
out (or, rather, were induced to leave, as we have 
shown), after the long interval of 400 or 511 years, 
and immediately on the establishment of the new Dy- 
nasty (the 18th), under Aahmes, art, sculpture, and 
architecture, rapidly arose to their full beauty and 
splendor. These facts show that the ability was one 
of native talent, of national inclination and national 
genius, thoroughly inbred in that race, and one which 
even the loss of practice and opportunity, for about 
500 years, could not destroy. Egypt again became, 
in- every respect, the grandest amid the nations, the 
history of which recovery we have already given. 

In closing, it may be said that Prof. Campbell 
thinks that the name Jabez of I Chron. ii. 55, is 
Thebes, which originally was Tei Jabez, the city 
named from Jabez, and which is read without the 
T in the hieroglyphics, that letter being only the 
article. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It certainly would be interesting to know exactly the 
causes which brought about the decadence and ruin 
of so wonderful a civilization. It is strange that 
the nearer the ages of ancient Egypt approached to 
the time when civilization began in Greece and Italy, 
the more evident became the signs of departing 
grandeur, and a departing virtue, power and national 
prestige, in Egypt. 

There are four monuments, three of which are of 
comparatively recent discovery. These four are rep- 
resentative monuments — the Great Pyramid, the 
statues of Chephren, the Temple-tomb of Chephren, 
and the tombs of Ti and Ptah-hotep. These are all 
of the 4th and 5th Dynasties, the most recent dates as- 
cribed to which, are b. c. 2450-2240. If we add these 
years to 1883, we shall have 4123 years since these 
works of architecture and of art were executed. 
If, however, we choose Mariette's dates of b. c. 4235 
for the 4th, and b. c. 3951 for the 5th Dynasty, and 
add them to 1883, we shall have to date the execu- 
tion of these works at least 5834, or nearly 6000 
years ago. Let the reader now look upon the profile 
of Chephren, which the writer copied directly upon 
a fine photograph taken from the statue now in the 
Boulak Museum, Cairo. The statue itself is sculp- 
tured in the finest style of art ; not in soft marble, 
but in the toughest dioritc, a very hard variety of 
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granite. From this we may judge of the progress in 
art of that distant age. As for the temple, we have 
already described it. It is of the same age ; and the 
architecture, in granite and alabaster, is, with that of 
the interior chambers of the Great Pyramid, fault- 
less, even under modern criticism, only lacking that 
hieroglyphic sculpture on wall and pillar, which, in 
after centuries, indicated a deteriorated faith. But 
now we see a temple without an idol, or a pictured 
god of any kind, dedicated to one " unseen " god, the 
meaning given, in centuries afterward, to the Theban 
god, Amon, '^the concealed^ or unseen One.^^ 

In the tomb of Ti, we see the already fully devel- 
oped Egyptian art of drawing and coloring, as it 
never was surpassed in after Egyptian ages. Neither 
the tombs of Beni Hassan, nor those of Thebes, show 
any advance either in actual life, or its representation 
in art. In the tomb of Ti, 700 years before the man- 
ufacture of the jewels and necklace of Queen Aa- 
hotep, the master, Ti, wears a necklace ; and we find 
profuse representations of trades and arts, while the 
sculptured figures, when compared with every simi- 
lar representation found in any part of Egypt, ex- 
hibit a skill *' truly marvelous." 

Wilkinson was surprised at the discovery of glass- 
blowers, depicted upon the walls at Beni Hassan, not 
earlier in date than that of the 12th Dynasty. But 
those in Ti's tomb are of the 5th Dynasty, many cen- 
turies before, or, as is supposed, b. c. 2600.^ 

We have given a few of these scenes (p. 209). Fig- 
ure 4 is that of a long-horned bull, whose hind legs a 

* Baed. Lower Eg., p. 373. 
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man is binding together, while another is dragging it 
down to the ground. The inscription above in- 
forms us, that the animal slaughtered here, " accord- 
ing to the judgment of the man skilled in slaughter- 
ing," would yield fifty " /y?ew," or pots (probably of tal- 
low or fat). Figures 1 and 2 represent the fattening^of 
geese and cranes, as the inscription says, the " feeding 
of the cranes," and, in the upper part, figure 2, the 
"putting in of the fattening cakes to boil." In 
figure 5, we have the pictured farm-yard, with its 
cows, one being milked, while the overseer (partly 
seen in the view which is only a section of a long 
picture) leans on his staff, and directs the servants, 
as the inscription says, "milk while you hold fast 
the young calf by the knees." Figure 3, "Slaugh- 
tered victims, meat for cooking," as the superscription 
reads. These examples, a very few among a large 
number, will sufliciently convey an idea of the skill 
in copying nature. Other views are those of dogs 
and monkeys, among the latter is the long-tailed 
monkey, at this very day among the species exist- 
ing in the Soudan. Also, according to Baedeker, 
the very species of dog, known in North Africa by 
the term ^' slughi^^ a kind of prick-eared greyhound. 
We must not neglect to mention, as illustrating 
this subject of the early perfection of art, the in- 
scriptions in a tomb of the same 5th Dynasty, 
though not so extensive as that of Ti, the tomb of a 
priest, Ptah-hotep by name. Some of the most 
spirited scenes are there represented ; and the vigor 
and truthfulness with which the animals are drawn, 
render them perfect studies for the zoologist. The 
plants, the harvests of the papyrus, the grapes 
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plucked, trodden, and pressed. The hunting scenes, 
of the gazelle, the lion, and other animals, are 
neatly represented. The fishing and fowling scenes, 
the mountain goats, antelopes and. oxen, geese, gos- 
lings and pigeons, are drawn in all the masterly- 
power of the best artists, not only of the best times 
of Egypt, but, in many cases, are by no means sur- 
passed by the skill of modern artists in life-copies 
drawn in outline. 

There are two facts evident, one relating to the 
early civil history of the Egyptians, the other to 
their moral and religious sentiments, a study of which 
will throw great light upon the causes of decadence. 
It is very clear that the farther back we go in the 
historic periods of Egypt, the nearer we approach 
an era of intelligence, reverence, and of happy civil- 
ization, during a time, apparently, of order, justice 
and of peace — a period of home-life, and non-interfer- 
ence with nations around. In the earlier ages of 
Egypt, the duty of training the young, as Brugsch 
shows, was fully recognized as the sole means of 
elevating their national life and civilization. A 
proverb, found in one of the papyri, is curious and 
, somewhat suggestive of their methods, "The ears of 
a youth are on his back," when speaking of their in- 
difference to instruction. A very remarkable in- 
scription, translated by Bergmann,^ and now seen at 
Miramar, in honor of the dead, seems to be at once 
an illustration and a history. It reads thus: "My 
heart inclined me to the right, when I was yet a 
child, not yet instructed as to the Right and Good. 

^ In Renouf, p. 77. 
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And what my heart dictated, I failed not to perform. 
And God rewarded me for this, rejoicing me with 
the happiness which he has granted me for walking 
after his way." 

As far back as the age of the pyramids, we have 
sources of knowledge of some of the maxims ruling 
the conduct. But even these allude to a more an- 
cient time, and one which seemed, even at that time 
of peace and civilization, to have been a happier time. 
The most ancient i:)apyrus in the world, or as M. 
Chabas styles it, " the most ancient book," is the work 
of one Ptah-hotep, a priest who lived as far back as 
the reign of Assa Tatkara of the 5th Dynasty, b. c. 
3366 (Brugsch). Renouf says of it, that in " charac- 
ter and tone it is similar to the Book of Proverbs of 
the Bible. Its sayings inculcate the study of wisdom, 
the duty to parents and superiors, respect for prop- 
erty, the advantages of charitableness, peaceableness 
and content, of liberality, humility, chastity and so- 
briety, of truthfulness tind justice; and they show 
the wickedness and folly of disobedience, strife, arro- 
gance, and pride ; of slothfulness, intemperance, un- 
chastity, and other vices. It is only through a lament- 
able misunderstanding of the text that some scholars 
have discovered anti-religious, epicurean, or sceptical 
expressions. Renouf furnishes illustrations of these 
•errors and misunderstandings.^ It is justly said 
that some of the sayings upon the earlier papyri 
remind one of others in the Book of ficclesiastes, es- 
pecially one in the poem found in the Tomb of the 
Harper at Thebes : " Let odors and oils stand before 

* Renouf, p. 79. ^ 
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thy nostril. Let song and music be before thy face, 
and leave behind thee all evil cares. Mind thee of 
joy till Cometh the day of pilgrimage, when we draw 
near the land which loveth silence." Compare this 
with : " Go thy way ; eat thy bread with joy, and 
drink thy wine with a merry heart, for God now ac- 
cepteth thy works. Let thy garment be always white, 
and let thy head lack no ointment. Live joyfully 
with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of the 
life of thy vanity," etc., ^' for there is no work nor 
device in the grave, whither thou gocst."^ " The 
Preacher" reminds the young man, in Ecclesiastes, 
that God will bring him into judgment for the life for 
which he must account; and, in the poem of the Egyp- 
tian Harper, " Mind thee of the day when thou, too, 
shall start for the land to which one goeth to return not 
thence. Good for thee will have been a good life; there- 
fore, be just and hate iniquity ; for he who loveth what 
is right shall triumph."' We should here say that the 
original of the quotation from Ecclesiastes is stronger 
than is the English ; for, as Rabbi Leeser has shown, 
the true translation is, "if God hath already received 
thy works in favor," not, ^'for Goc/y'' etc.,^ the dis- 
tinction being, that in the one case (Ecclesiastes), the 
merry heart is made a consequence of the divine fa- 
' vor, while the same merriness in the other is invited 
only because of the present opportunity, and the hope-* 
lessness of the future. Nevertheless, the earliest pa- 
pyri and inscriptions — by what theyput into the mouth 
of the dead — sufficiently show the morality which in 

^ Ecclesiastes, ix. 7-10. ^ Records of the Past, Vol. vi., p. 129. 
^ The Twenty-four Bks. of the Holy Scrip., Isaac Leeser, Phil., 
p. 1064. 
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heart they approved. The tablet of one Beka, as 
translated by M. Chabas, is eloquent in its ex- 
pression of what the early Egyptians knew of 
morality. "I was just and true without malice, 
placing God in my heart, and quick in discerning his 
will. I have come to the city of those who dwell in 
eternity. I have done good upon earth ; I have done 
no wrong; I have done no crime ; I have approved of 
nothing base or evil, but have taken pleasure in speak- 
ing the truth, for I well know the glory there is in 
doing this upon earth from the first action [of life] 
even to the tomb. ... I am a Sahu who took 
pleasure in righteousness, conformably with the laws 
{hapu) of the tribunal of the two-fold Eight. There 
is no lowly person whom I had oppressed; I have 
done no injury to men who honored their gods. The 
sincerity ivnd goodness which were in the heart of my 
father and my mother, my love [paid back] to them. 
Never have I outraged it in my mode of action 
toward them from the beginning of the time of my 
youth. Though great, I have acted as if I had been 
a little one. . . . My mouth has always been 
opened to utter true things, not to foment quarrels." 
. . . "I have not altered a story in the telling of 
it." It is peculiarly a fact, that the telling of truth 
is always made of prime importance. Duemichen 
translates a description of the virtues ascribed to an- 
other, as follows : " Doing that which is right and 
hating that which is wrong. I was bread to the hun- 
gry, water to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, a ref- 
uge to him that was in want ; that which I did to him 
the great God hath done to me." ^ Bergman has 

^ Kalenderinschriften, xlvi. (Renouf), p. 77. 
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given another from the hieroglyphics : " I was one 
who did that which was pleasing to his father and 
his mother; the joy of his brethren . . . ; noble- 
hearted to all those of his city. I gave bread to the 
hungry; . . . and God hath inclined his coun- 
tenance to me for what I have done; he hath given 
me old age upon earth, in long and pleasant duration, 
with many children at my feet, and sons in face of 
his own son." ^ 

Some of these phrases, as well as the sentiments, are 
derived from that earliest composition called the Book 
of the Dead, to which we have already referred, and 
the antiquity of which runs very far back. But in 
its unnumbered quotations, and copies, it has suffered 
much from the hands of the copyists, and from the 
glosses of ages of commentaries, for even in early 
times there were passages not clearly understood. 

As Canon Rawlinson says (quoting from Birch, 
Wilkinson, Bun sen, and Lenormant) in respect to the 
" Egyptian of the Earliest Times :" " He had a strong 
and abiding conviction that his fate, after death, would 
depend on his conduct during his life on earth, and 
especially on his observance of the moral law;." The 
better educated Egyptian had a firm impression of the 
essential unity of the divine nature. The sacred texts 
spoke of a single being, '* the sole producer of all 
things in heaven and earth, himself not produced of 
any, *'the only true, living God, self-originated," 
"who has made all things, but has not himself 
been made." This being seems never to have been 
represented by any material (even symbolical) form. 

* Hieroglyphische Inschriften, Pt. vi., I. 8, (Renouf), p. 77. 
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Wilkinson thinks he had no name, or, if he had, that 
it must have been unlawful to pronounce or write it.* 
"Even Ammon (Hhe Concealed One') was a mere ex- 
ternal adumbration of this mysterious and unap- 
proachable Deity. No educated Egyptian priest, cer- 
tainly — probably no educated layman — conceived of 
the popular gods as really separate and distinct be- 
ings." ^ In all history, there seems a degree of degra- 
dation, or national paralysis, connected with polythe- 
ism, actual or its equivalent ; and, contrariwise, where- 
ever an intelligent and earnest monotheistic faith has 
ruled, a higher and truer order of civilization, meas- 
ured by the possibilities of its ow^n age, has always 
existed. 

From the many monumental discoveries and trans- 
lations, the farther back we go into the earliest years 
of Egyptian history, themore apparent it becomes that, 
originally, one God, all supreme, was the object of uni- 
versal faith. The reign of peace and progress seems, 
at that earliest time, to have been supreme in Egypt. 
No wars at home, and none abroad. In the times of 
Thothmes III., of Seti I., and of Ramses 11., most 
remarkable architectural works were completed, and, 
probably, in the greatest number; but there is no 
evidence that skill was actually greater: indeed, no^ 
one can examine the few monuments remaining, 
which have descended from the first six Dynasties, 
without suspecting that the national art, intelligence, 
and morality, were never afterward equaled. 

1 Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt, Vol. V., p. 178. 
^The Religions of the Ancient World, by Geo. Bawlinson. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1883, p. 30. 
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But, one thing is settled : the ancient policy of 
peace, with universal justice to all, and the quiet, 
simple, honest faith in the religion of their earliest 
ages, gradually gave way to conquest, private oppres- 
sion, regal selfishness and vanity, and, as an inscrip- 
tion of Ramses II. asserts, to * the thousand gods, 
the gods male, the gods female, those which are of 
the land of Egypt." ^ Rawlinson, in his recent work,^ 
has shown the early monotheistic faith of the Phoeni- 
cians ; and, more important, that, also, of the early 
Iranians of that great tract between northern India 
and the Mesopotamian valley, the region of the earli- 
est of the race. Whatever may be' said of the Per- 
sian dualism derived from it — a good and an evil god 
— there was but one God in their earliest faith, as 
Rawlinson proves.^ 

The idea of Comte, that earliest religions were basest, 
and, in after ages, grew into the higher forms of wor- 
ship, is no longer tenable ; and the notion of Herbert 
Spencer, that the rudimentary form of all religion is 
the propitiation of dead ancestors,* the revelations of 
recent discovery utterly disprove. 

Now, if Lenormant, sustained by probabilities as 
derived from the rapidly accumulating evidence from 
monuments and other sources of study, is correct, it is 
plain that the region of the Iranians was the post- 
diluvian starting-place of the human race. Whether 
this be accepted or not, certainly we know that the ori- 
gin of the Egyptians must be traced, as Brugsch and 

^ Records of the Past, Vol. iv., p. 31, in Rawlinson, p. 7, Relig. 
of the Anc. World. 

* Rawlinson, The Religions of the Anc. World, p. 133. 

' Haug's Essays, as quoted by Rawlinson. * Renouf, p. 132. 
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mauy others have settled beyond all further discussion, 
to some region in Western Asia. And the memorable 
fact that, in their earliest ethnic type and religious 
faith, they, and these earliest monotheistic Iranians, 
amid all surrounding nations, were so peculiarly alike 
in the elenvcnts of national character, renders it 
probable that, in post-diluvian times, the two races 
parted in emigration, the ancestral Egyptians wan- 
dered to the fertile plains and valley of the Nile, car- 
rying with them their ancestral religion. Isolated 
between two vast deserts, east and west, a sea on the 
north, and an unknown and unvisitcd region of Ethi- 
opia, in a very narrow direction, on the south, they 
kept for ages what they had brought away with them. 

Three conditions were sufficient to develop the ear- 
liest Egyptian character : first, an original talent; then 
an originally pure (but derived) faith, sufficiently in- 
tense, at the first age, to endure the attrition of emigra- 
tion ; and, lastly, an after-surrounding, or environ- 
ment, strongly favorable to the development of both. 

These elements of greatness the earliest Egyptians 
enjoyed beyond all other nations. 

Whatever we may believe as to the origin of that 
worship of one God (which we may call Biblical mon- 
otheism), it is, at present, associated with the highest 
civilization. It would seem utterly impossible for such 
countries as England, Scotland, Germany, and the 
United States, to be what they are under the polytheism 
of any nation, nor, indeed, even under Mohammed- 
anism. The religious sentiment is certainly a power 
in a nation, and the fact that many, in a highly civ- 
ilized Christian nation, do neither believe in, nor prac- 
tice, any religious principles, or that, in these nations, 
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BO much of crime and injustice exists, is only a proof 
of the protective power and corrective force of that 
religion, which, despite all, can preserve the national 
civilization. 

All the influence, for national good, which exists 
in the Biblical monotheistic faith, may have been 
known to the earliest Egyptian race. It is plain, 
from the Scriptures themselves, that Jehovah of the 
Scriptures did make communications with one of the 
Pharaohs in Abraham's time, and with another, con- 
structively, in Joseph's time. Of Abimelech, a Philis- 
tine king, it is said that God had a direct inter- 
course with him, and he had with God. So, also, with 
Hagar, the Egyptian, and Laban, the Syrian. These 
individuals were not more eligible to divine favor, in 
this respect, than were the early Egyptians. If any 
divine communications were made to these, in later 
days, there remains no reason to object that similar 
communications were made, in the earliest times — 
that is, even before the 1st Dynasty. 

There is, therefore, no ground for the wonder ex- 
pressed by Renouf, Underwood, and others, because 
of the similarity of the earliest faith of the Egyptains 
to that of the Biblical monotheism — they came from 
the same origin. 

The beginning of the decline of Egyptian power 
(as it has been in other nations of the past, and as 
it always will be in the future) was imperceptible to 
the nation ; but, evidently, it was foreshadowed in the 
conquests under the 19th Dynasty. The vast crowds 
(scattered over Egypt) of captives brought in from 
the wars, had their influence upon the nation. 

Brugsch thinks that the number of prisoners from 
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foreign countries, in the campaigns of the Egyptians, 
must, under Ramses II., have reached an unprece- 
dented height; and, if the descendants of former 
captives be added, one-third of the entire native pop- 
ulation was foreign. It was the policy of their cap- 
tors to place captives from the south regions, in the 
north, and captives from northern and eastern regions, 
in the south, so as to render combinations among 
plotting neighbors less likely to come to pass. Cap- 
tives from the south were represented by the fig- 
ure of alotus flower at the end of the rope with which 
they were bound ; and those from the north, or north- 
east, by the bud of a papyrus. See II. G. Tomkins' 
work for a very neatly-colored picture illustrating 
this fact.^ They were distributed among the mines, 
quarries, trades, army, and in the navy, according to 
their former occupations, or their present ability ; and 
some were assigned to the service of noblemen, or of 
even the Pharaoh. The king's name was branded 
with a hot iron, to prevent flight, or to facilitate their 
re-capture.2 

It is not necessary to study other causes, than those 
we have already mentioned, for the decline and fall. 
The gradual disappearance of the early ethnic type may 
be suspected from the papyri and even the sculptures. 
The decay of the sense of morality, of justice and hu- 
manity, and the lack of unity in the nation, and the 
growing irreverence, lawlessness, and utter indiffer- 
ence to national honor, can be read all along the clos- 
ing centuries. It is worthy of remembrance that others 

^Tn his description of his illustrations, on page 1, Mr. Tom« 
kins explains one exception as an error of the aitist. 
« Brugsch-Bey, Vol. II., p. 101. 
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saw, and recorded, many years before the events, the 
coming sorrows, divisions, and final eclipse of all 
Egyptian splendor. The prophets of Israel foretold 
the coming day of darkness in terms of remarkable 
exactness, many years before the event, in the times, 
too, when perhaps few of the Egyptians could have 
imagined themselves in danger, if they were accus- 
tomed to measure their hopes for the future, by 
their present successes, as we have fully shown. 

It must have been a htippy nation in the earlier 
times. There seemed to be no joys wanting to the 
social circle. Some of the records of those earlier 
days certainly proclaim the existence of very high sen- 
timents of kindness and benevolence to neighbors, 
of respect to the aged, and to parents, of honesty 
and truthfulness. What is remarkably at variance 
with the custom of after ages, is seen in the freedom 
with which the women and ladies of ancient Egypt 
moved about at home and abroad. They appear on 
the farm and in the gardens, they sit with their hus- 
bands, and appear in the festivals and social parties, in 
the sports and dances as musicians, separately and in 
concert. They never went vailed, as at present ori- 
entally; and were as fond of flowers and music, of 
ornaments, of laces, and jewels, of pleasant perfumes, 
and easy chairs and couches, as in after days. 

No more striking evidence of the high civilization 
of ancient Egypt can be produced, than that which 
is seen in the condition of the women, and in the re- 
spect with which they were treated. But we might 
modify this estimate, somewhat, by the statement 
that the ladies in those earlier times were sometimes 
too fond of the wine cup, and, it does seem, that, in 
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the 12th Dynasty, the games and dresses were, at 
times, very unlike those which modern society would 
approve, although, from the side of the Egyptian 
lady, the same remark might justly be said of the 
modern. Both ladies and gentlemen cherished a 
fondness for pets — for the dog, and the cat, with the 
gazelle, and even the lion, were pets. The cat was 
the chief huntress of the bird, and accompanied both 
the master and mistress to the hunting fields and the 
marshes. 

One suggestion we might drop in passing to the 
sorrow of the evolutionist. It is found in the per- 
fectly unchanged appearance in all the species, both 
of plants and of animals. The monkey, of one of 
the exact forms, even to the very grimace he bears, at 
the present in Soudan, is frequently pictured ; and the 
cats, with all their habitudes,seemingly identically un- 
changed, through the thousands of years during 
which they have so pertinaciously held to their 
species and their characteristics. We must not, how- 
ever, in speaking of the cat, forget that it suggested 
to some of the earlier noblemen, and even kings, a 
trait of character which we would associate more 
with the wild-cat, namely, that of ferocity, and hence 
^the title by which some of the nobility were known. 
The Ethiopian king, Sabaco, of whom we have written ' 
on page 90, that he burned alive the Egyptian 
king, Bocchoris, was named " the male cat." Shab-k 
(Sabaco) is a word in which k or q h only the Ethi- 
opian article afiixed, and Shab, or Sab, is " male cat.'' 
And many Egyptians called themselves Pima, i. e., in 
Egyptian, "male cat." 

We have seen something of Egypt in the splendid 
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reigns of Ramses II. and of his immediate ancestors. 
But it does not appear that the "Egypt of the Egyp- 
tians," as enjoyed by the natives, was, in that era, the 
happiest in its history. One-third of Egypt then was, 
as we have shown, of foreign birth and origin — but 
in addition, Egypt was not fully the Egypt of home- 
life as it had been in former times. 

It should be remembered that the writings and 
history of the times of Moses and the Hebrews in- 
clude the era of Ramses II. and his immediate suc- 
cessor. An incident of that history reveals to us a 
fact that comes in place here. Moses is recorded 
as going into the fields, or, perhaps, brick-yards, 
and, finding an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, he 
slew the Egyptian, taking sides with his kindred. 
The whole incident, and what preceded and followed 
it, proves that the Egyptians had become the slave- 
masters and drivers. The Egyptian, in this case, as 
in the earlier incidents of this Book of Exodus, was 
the superior — the lord. He was not the slave. Ma- 
riette, Brugsch, Maspero, de Rouge, and all the ablest 
Egyptologists, read the facts, which prove that the 
spirit of the era was that of arrogance, oppression, 
dishonesty, together with a laxity of virtue which 
allowed polygamy, and the incestuous marriage of a, 
Pharaoh to his own daughter. All this proves that at, 
or, about the time of the Exodus, there was an almost 
entire loss of the simple home-life, the moral senti- 
ment, and virtuous habits of the earliest ages, and an 
arrogance of Egyptian aristocracy of blood and 
nativity, associated with the altered character de- 
scribed. 

But, in passing, let us ask whence originated that 
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strange Mosaic law so-called. With all respect for the 
estimation in which the man was held, after his return 
from his long isolation amid the mountains of Midian 
and the region of Horeb, is there any sound reason 
for supposing that Moses was, personally, so well in-, 
formed, and so free from Egyptian habits of thought, 
and of education, that he could have invented that re- 
markable code of laws — that colossal national consti- 
tution, called " The Ten Commandments," or the 
decalogue, with all its associated by-laws ? A system, 
it was, in such violent contrast to the morals of a court, 
in the midst of which Moses had been educated during 
the first forty years of his life. Here is a theolog- 
ical system, strictly of one God, intensely monothe- 
istic, in contrast with centuries of many gods of Egypt. 
A monotheism, intensified by the forbidding of wor- 
shiping, not only of any other god, but the slightest 
similitude of any god even though its origin be de- 
rived from heaven itself, and, at the same time ex- 
cluding every other object of worship in the universe. 
Again, let us point to the unnumbered "likenesses" 
of Egyptian theology, the Apis-bull, the Ibis, the Croc- 
odile, and others, in their thousand fold re-duplications 
as " likenesses " of the Egyptian deities. And so with 
its subjective law — the law of the personal morality. 
Moses himself had been self-banished from Egypt 
for killing, and adultery and kindred vices, are not' 
shadowed, but so boldly suggested in certain sculp- 
tures, that it remains a mystery how any king could 
have allowed such caricatures of lewdness to have 
remained as testimony against the women and wives 
of his court and times. 

And yet, amid all this fearful state of morals, 
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Moses is educated, knowing no other life except 
that in the Midianitic desert of Iloreb, until he ap- 
pears before Menephtah, just before the origination 
of this decalogue, which has had its influence in the 
organic law of England and America, and the civili- 
zation of the world, for 3,000 years after his death. 

A criticism of one of these Mosaic Books, that of 
Leviticus, has recently arisen in Germany, and some- 
what modified by a writer in Great Britain, which sup- 
poses that its origin was in the later era of the captivity. 
This criticism is based partly upon some peculiarities 
supposed to prevail in the Hebrew idiom and style of 
the book. But the rapidly increasing literature of 
Egyptian history has proved its accuracy in other pe- 
culiarities. One of these peculiarities has to do with 
the immorality of that age, in the crimes pointed out 
by the laws enacted against them. Definitely, Levit- 
icus XX. contains a list, which, during the Dynasty 
preceding the Exodus, exactly represents the morals 
of both Egyptian and surrounding nations at that 
very time, and not at the time of the captivity, either 
among the Jews, or nations around them. In this 
particular, it bears out the sentence in Leviticus xviii. 
3, "the doings of the land of Egypt in which ye 
dwelt, and the doings of the land of Canaan whither 
I bring you," with sucTi fullness, appositeness in the 
indictments, and the spirit, as to make it evident that, 
whoever wrote this book of Leviticus, was thoroughly 
conversant wuth the age, and the people, at the time 
he wrote. The knowledge of that people has been 
laid aside from the world for more than 2,500 years 
in the hieroglyphic mysteries, unfolded only in the 
present century. 
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The very grounds upon which some writers found 
their objections to the antiquity of some of these 
books, namely, of the peculiar style, or even phrases, 
and later words, are not at all valid with the Egyp- 
tologist. For, in the era of Ramses II., it is thor- 
oughly established that Semitic and other words and 
methods of expression were introduced, which be- 
came so crystallized into the age as to continue, and 
it is not at all to be expected that the authors of the 
books in question, who were evidently subjected to 
these influ^ces could have avoided the style and 
words of the age in which they lived. Some of 
the words and the peculiar style, which were preva- 
lent about the time of the captivity, owed their origin 
to an epoch long anterior to that captivity, when, as 
Brugsch-Bey says of the period of Ramses II., 
"Even the learned court-scribes had a sentimental 
craving for the use of foreign words, even without 
any necessity." And as this was in the fourteenth 
century b. c, or before the time of Moses, who was 
educated under all these influences, is it at all strange 
that he should have written in accordance with those 
peculiarities, at least, in some instances? Against this 
poor objection to the antiquity of these books, we 
have the pervading Egyptian tone of these writ- 
ings; the repeated coincidences, which cannot be ex- 
plained, but by accepting the historic accuracy ; the 
evidently thorough acquaintance of the writer, and 
the freshness and vigor of representation ; all of which 
cause the reader of both sides, Egyptian and Biblical, 
to protest against the supposition that the author of 
the Egyptian part of this history wrote at any other 
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time than one very near that of the events he de- 
scribes. 

There is nothing so dead as a dead nation. With 
all the sublimity of an Egyptian immortality, and the 
pictured proof of its hope in a resurrection, only some 
pyramidal signs of the former, and buried symbols of 
the latter, remain. Amid the sands no perfect mon- 
ument is seen, and from the Coptic remnants of its 
ancient race, scattered, ignorant, and impoverished, 
no hope of a restoration can be cherished. 

With an unparalleled vitality, Egypt, ks a nation, 
held its integrity for at least 2,500 years before de- 
crepitude and decay were apparent, but it is, at 
last, a dead nation, lying in a wonderful cemetery, 
among whose tombs and monuments modern nations 
may meditate upon the question, whether, to any ex- 
isting nation, so long a life may ever be granted. 
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For those who may be more particularly interested in that 
very remarkable discovery of which we have given a brief re- 
view (p. 145), we may add the following: Sir E. Wilson, 
President of the Egypt-Exploration Fund, states, upon the 
authority of Maspero, that the remains of Ramses II. have 
been, discovered, though deposited in one of the 21st Dynasty 
coffins. The wrappings of the mummy were loose, and when 
removed, the ovals bearing the double name of Ramses were 
found delineated, in ink, upon his breast, whilst an inscrip- 
tion, badly written, was discovered on the summit of his head. 

The mummy of Amen-hotep I. was surrounded, from head 
to foot, with garlands of flowers, the colors — red, yellow and 
blue — well preserved ; and a wasp, entangled among the flow- 
ers at the time the coffin was shut, is in perfect condition. 
The flowers are the bright blue blossoms of the Delphinium 
orientale, on larkspur ; the blue lotus ; the white lotus, with 
pink-tipped sepals; the safflower, so largely employed as a dye 
by the ancient inhabitants of the Nile valley, and the blos- 
soms of the S€sba}iia JEgyptiaca. 

In accordance with the custom of preserving the more per- 
ishable parts of the body in vases, called canopic, only the 
liver of Queen Hatasu has been discovered, but labeled so that 
it can be identified, and not in the vase, but preserved in a 
cabinet of wood, inlaid with ivory. 

The mummy of Thothmes III. and his coffin, though 
wTccked, have been found — the mummy broken into three 
peices, but rudely put together w^ith splints of wood and rushes 
tied to the sides. 

A little coiled up bundle lay at the feet of Queen Makara, 

(22r)«) 
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the wife of King Pinotem (p. 85). It was her infant 
(laughter, *' in giving birth to whom she gave likewise her 
life." Already had this babe of a queen received a name, 
Maut-emhat, *' the firstling of the goddess Maut, wife of 
Amen." She was born to a title, namely: ** principal royal 
spouse." All of which shows, as Maspero, quoted by Sir E. 
Wilson in his lecture, February, 1883, suggests, how careful 
Egyptologists should be in their inferences. 

We may add that Pithom was the sacred name, Egyptian 
Pi- or Pa-thom, as we have explained (p. 76), and Succoth the 
secular name, Egyptian Thukiit, as Mr. Reginald Stewart 
Poole, and Miss Amelia B. Edwards (a very skillful Egyptol- 
ogist), have shown, see particular description in TJie Academy, 
February, 1883. 

*'Mr. Cope Whitehouse's investigations as to the hypothe- 
sis of Linant de Bellefonds, whose Lake Moeris does not cor- 
respond with the descriptions of the classical authors," as stated 
in the Athemeum, April 28th, 1883, need further investigation 
before they can be fully adopted. But it is evident Linant's 
hypothesis is not acce])ted by all English explorers. 
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Aahmes, the general, crowned by 

a helmet, 98. 
Aahmes, kiner, besieges Avaris, 193; 

founder of 18th Dynasty, 62. 
Aahotep, queen-mother, beloved, 

184; jewels of, 125; Aahmes, her 

son, 193. 
Aboo Simbel, same ad Ipsamboul, 72. 
Abu Roash, pyramid or, 167-169. 
Abu Hammed Barkal, 13. 
Abydus, 133, 134; tablet of, 135; sec- 
ond tablet of, 135, 44. 
Acharchel of I Chron. is Archies, 198. 
A dead nation, 226. 
Adonai, supposed to be the origin of 

of Aten, 69. 
Africa, circumnavigation of, 97. 
Ahmes I., 61, 62, 70. 
Alabaster, quarries, 136; urns, 146. 
Alexander, 99. 
A'mada, 163. 
Amarna, tell el, 69, 133. 
Amasis, the general, 98. 
Amenemhe, or-hat, II., 58. 
Amen-hotep III., C5. 
Amenhotep IV., the most peculiar 

king, 69. 
Amen-hotep 11. , 65. 
Ameni, 59. 
Ameniritis, the queen, her sweetness 

of disposition, 190. 
Amenophis II., 65. 
Amon, change of worship, 69. 
Ammon, correctly Amon or Amen, 

sometimes Amun, 141; meaning 

of, 207. 
Amon-Ra, the god, 16i. 
Amorite chief, profile of, 178. 
Amorites, land of, 64. 
Amosis, or Ahmes I., 61. 
Amunoph II., 156. 
Amyrtaeus, 99. 

Anatomy, Hespu writes upon, 51. 
Ancient Egypt, defined, 10. 
Androsphinx, explained, 151. 
Animal worship, 27. 
Anu, a desert tribe, 54. 
Anub, brother of Hepher, 198. 
Anstead's supposition, 40. 
Antinoe, 132. 

Aphophis, 194; is Jabez, 199. 
Aphophis, head of, 203. 
Apis-bull, importance of its tomb, 31. 
Apis-bull, tombs of, 26. 



Ar&bat el ftfatfoon, 133. 

Arabia, 59. 

Art at highest excellence, 54. 

Artesian well sunk, 71. 

Asarhaddon, or Esarhaddon, 92. 

Ashchur, not to be confounded with 

Asshur or Asher, 197. 
Asouan, or Assouan, anciently 

Souan, 161. 
Assaseef, hill of, 144. 
A«sa-tatkera, Tatkeres, 55. 
Asshur, 65. 
Assur-ban-i-pal, or Sardan^palus V., 

93, 94. 
Assyrian era in Egvpt, 84. 
Astronomy, knowledge of, by the 

Egyptians, 35. 
Athor. 136. 
Avaris, not Zoan, 62. 

Babylon. 96. 

Babylonian custom of putting out 
eyes, 97. 

Bahr Yusuf, 129. 

Ba-neter-en, 52. 

Barkal, Jebel, temple at, 66, 91. 

Beirut, Syria, tablet near, 93. 

Beka, tablet of. 213. 

Belzoni's tomb, 160. 

Beni Hassan, 59, 130. 

Bentley's, Richard, work on the 
vocal statue, published by him, 68. 

Bey, M. Linant, 51. 

Biblical chronology, 46. 

Biggeh, island, 162. 

Binothris, 52. 

Blot's calculations, 38. 

Birds, aquatic, domestfcated, 53. 

Birketel Kerun;129. 

Black Sea, 65. 

Bocchoris, 90, 91. 

Bokenranf, 90, 91. 

Book, the most ancient, 211. 

Bronze tools, 172. 

Brugsch's translation of a new his- 
tory, Assyrian, in Egypt, 86. 

Babastus, 86. 

Bull, as title, 26. 

Cambysea, 99. 

Canaan, 300 years before the Exodus, 

64. 
Candace. queen, 162. 
Captive lions, 110. 
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Carchemlsh, 96. 

Causes of decadence, 210. 

ChampoUion. 18. 22. 

Changed moralities preceded the 

decMne, 219. 
Chefren, M. 
Chembes, 108. 
Chephren, profile of, 116. 
Chochome, pyramid of, 167. 
Chron. I, 7, illustration of, 64. 
Chronology of Egypt, 33. 
Chu-en-Aten. 69. 
Civil discord, greatest, 56. 
Cleopatra's likeness, 138. 
Clue to hieroglyphics, 18. 
Cocheiche, 51. 
Colchis, 65. 

(>olors of ancient Egypt, 174. 
Colossal statutes of Memnon, 66. 
Commercial values, 82. 
Comparative areas, 10. 
Comte's idea found not tenable, 2J6. 
Copper, 17. 

Copper mines of Sinai, 54. 
Coptic language, 15, 18. 
Coptos, 56, 59; an ancient port, 138. 
Copts, 14. 22, 23. 

Coz, the Choos of Eusebius, 198. 
Criosphinx, explained, 151. 
Cushites, 58. 
Cushite Eihiopians. 56. 
Cyprus, island of, 64. 

Dabod. 162. 

Dakkeh, 163. 

Dashur, pyramid of, 58. 

Denderah, 136 ; temple of, 137. 

Derr, 163. 

Deir el Bahari, 63. 144 ; treasures 

found in 1881, 147-149. 
Deire'Nakl, 132. 

Decalogue, whence its origin ? 222. 
Dodecarchy, origin of, 95. 
Diodorus Hiculus, 24. 
Dog, domesticated, 53. 
Dog star, 35. 
Doric order, 59. 

Dove, " ghostly character of," 30. 
Drawing by use of squares, 160. 
Dynasty I., 50. 
Dynasty II., 52. 
Dynasties III. and IV., 53 
Dynasty v., 54. 
Dynasty VI., 55. 
Dynasties VII. to X., 57. 
Dynasty XI., 57. 
Dynasty XII., 58. 
Dynasty X III, 59. 
Dynasty XIV., 60. 
Dynas ies XV., XVI., XVII., 60. 
Dynasty XVIII., 61. 
Dynasty XIX., 70. 
Dynasty. XX., 80. 
Dynasty XX 1., 84. 
Dynasty XX II., 87. 
Dyrasties XXIII., XXIV., 90. 
Dvnasty XXV.,9(). 
Dynasty XXVI., 00. 



Dynasty XXVII., 99. 

Dynasties XXVIII., XXIX., XXX., 

99. 

EarlieRt Egyptian belief, 214. 

Earliest writing. 16. 

Early gods and demigods, who were 
they ? 48 

Ebot, Copt for Abydus, 133. 

Ecbatana, 81. 

Ecclesiastes, maxims compared 
with 212. 

Edfu. 159: inscription at, 151. 

Egypt's long slumber. 57. 

Egypt the arbitress of the world, 63. 

Egyptian art history, 166. 

Egyptian and Jewish faiths of same 
origin, 218. 

Elephantine. 54; island of, 161. 

Elevations of ihe Nile, 13. 

Eileithylas, or £1 Kab, 156. 

Entef, 57. 

Era of Solomon's temple, 46. 

Ergamon, 162; declines to die when 
ordered, 163. 

Esneh, 156. 

Ethiopia, 14. 58, 90. 

Ethiopia, capital of, 65. 

Ethiopian Dynasty, 90, 95. 

Ethiopians. 62: not negroes, 62. 

Ethnic type, 167. 

Euphrates, 64. 

Eusebius, 66. 

Evolution and stability, 221. 

Exodus, book of, corroborated, 73. 

Ezekiel, illustration of. 64. 

Exodus, author of this Book cer- 
tainly acquainted with the history 
of Egypt, 75. 

Fayftm, 11, 59. 72. 

Faydm, labyrinth, 129. 

Fergusson's description, 71. 

Flints, modern, 169. 

Flood, computations of its time, 102. 

Flowers, preserved. 148. 

Foreign words and style adopted in 

time of Ramses II., :^25. 
Frass, Prof., 11,40. 

Genth, Dr. P., analysis by, 18. 

Glass work, fine and coarse, 169, 170, 

Girgeh, 136. 

Gold ornaments, 171. 

Gold mines, 59, 71, 

Goshen, 76. 

Granite quarries, 136. 

Granite temple, 106 

Grapes and vineyards cultivated, 158. 

Great Oasis, position of, 84. 

Hall of columns, Champollion's de- 
scription; Ampere's, iJepsius', and 
Fergusson's. 71, 153. 

Hamitic race of Cush, 56. 

Haramamat, rocks of, 59, 

Happy condition of early society, 220. 

Har-em-hebi, or Iforus, Gl). 
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Harps, 179. 

Hatasu, great ability of, 187: her en- 
terprise, explorations, etc., 188; mis- 
called Hashops. 62. 

Herbert Spencer, 30. 

Hermontnis, now Erment, 156. 

Herodotus, 9, 10, 37. 

Herodotus in error, 93. 

Hespu, or Hesep-ti, 51. 

Hieroglyphics, author of, 51. 

Hieroglyphics perfected, 63. 

Hieroglyphics, lessons in, 20. 

Hittites, 70; powerful people, 72. 

Hirhor, 81. 

Homer's hero, Memnon. C6. 

Home, T. Hartwell, his letter to the 
author, 46. 

Horner's report on the excavations 
in the Nile-mud, 41, 42. 

Horses do not appear until 18th Dy- 
nasty, 110. 

Horus, king, 70. 

Horus, the god, 136. 

Hossayn, temple at, 163. 

Hyksos, Pharaoh of Joseph's time, 61. 

Hypsethral, meaning of, 141. 

Hyperion derived from Hepher, 198. 

Ibrira, grotto at, 65. 

Illustrations of early drawing, 208, 
209. 

Immigration of foreigners, 195. 

Influence of the Nile, 12. 

Inundation of the Nile, 12. 

Ipsamboul, statues of, 72. 

Ipsambul, or -boul, temples of, 163; 
picture of its sculptures, 165: Greek 
inscription on it by soldiers of 
Psammetik II., 97. 

Iron in ancient Egypt, 18. 

Iron probably known, 172. 

Isaiah xviii., 14, 64; prophecy re- 
markably accurate, 94. 

Isis, temple of, found, 107. 

Issachar. tribe of, wisest among the 
tribes, 166. 

Jabez, a remarkable Pharaoh, t99. 
Jeroboam flies to Egypt, 87. 
Jeremiah, illustration of. 64. 
Joseph, price set on, corroborated, 82. 
Joseph, corroborative of history of, 

60. 
Joseph us erroneously copies Mane- 

tho, 194. 
Juvenal banished to Egypt, 67. 
Juvenal's Hue on Memnon, 67. 

Kadesh, 64. 
Kalabshee, 162. 
Karnes, 60. 

Karnak, 140; line of sphinxes at, 152. 
Kehak, a tribe of Africa, 71. 
Kekew. or Cechous, 52. 
Kemi, i. e., Egypt, 94. 
Keneh, 56. 

Kev to universal history in Chroni- 
cles, 200. 



Khafra, and Shafra. 54. 

Kingdom of Judan, hieroglyphics 

of, 88. 
Kiti, or Kittim, or Cvprus, 64. 
Kochome, pyramid of, 108; also 

called Chochome, 167. 
Kom Ombo, ancient Ombos, 160. 
Kosseir, 59, 56. 
Kourneh, 140; palace of, 71. 
Kumneb, fortress of, 58. 
"Kush, vile,"93. 

Labyrinth of the Faydm, 129. 

Leather used, 16; tent of 21st Dy- 
nasty, 146. 

Lehabim. 53. 

Letters, origin of, 21. 

Lenormant s solution of the vocal 
statue problem, 67. 

Le Verier, 38. 

Leviticus bears evidence, in its laws, 
of Egyptian times, 224. 

Libyans, 53, 73, 74, 79. 

Liebleiu's method of chronology, 44. 

Limit of the empire, 58. 

List of towns at Karnak, 64, 65. 

London Geological Society's exca- 
vations, 39. 

Long periods not necessary, 43. 

Luxor, meaning of the word, and 
location of the temples, 150, 151. 

Manetho's chronology discredited, 

49; an illustration, 50. 
Manetho's error concerning the 

Shepherds, 193. 
Mariette, 500 skulls of mummies, 

111. 
Mariette's view of the successions, 

34. 
Meiamun, a name of Ramses II., 66. 
Memnon, a corruption, 66. 
Memphis, 54, 72, 106; derivation of 

its name, 51. 
Menephtah, 71: great battle under, 

and exodus of the Israelites after 

this battle, 74; his experience, 74; 

his tomb, 79. 
Menes, or Mena, 50, 100, 101. 
Menkera, 51. 
Mentemsaf, 56. 
Meramen-N(it, 94. 
Meren-phtah, 71. 
Meri, dr "the lake," 59. 
Meroe, 51. 

Merris, or Thermonthis, 78. 
Minephtah, 71. 
"Mistakes of Mosos," 158. 
Moeris, 58, 59; lake, 129. 
Monkey, pictures of, 157. 
Monotheism at the beginning, 218. 
Monuments, defined, 24. 
Moses and Aaron before Menephtah 

II., 154; Moses knew the PharoahjS» 

155; born under Setl J., 79. 
Mummification, perfect, 148. 
Muntuhotep, 57. 
Mycerinus, 54. 
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Xahr-el>Kelb. tablet of, 92. 

Napata, 65, 91. • 

Naromath, 85. 

Nebuchadnezzar, 97. 

Necho and Josiah, 96; terrible de- 
feat, 97. 

Nectinabis, or Nect&nebos, last of 
Egyptian kings. 99, 162. 

Negroes, adjoin Egypt, 56. 

Nefer-kera, 56; or Nepherkeres, 52. 

Neitocris. 56; ''rosy cheeked beauty," 
185; her strategy, 186. 

Nemaroth, 87. 

New element in Egyptian race, 56. 

New Empire. 61. 

Nile valley rising, 155. 

Nile, width of, IS. 

Nile mud excavations, 39. 

Nimrod, 85; dies, 86; his tomb at 
Abydus, 86; statue found at Flor- 
ence, Italy, 87. 

Nineveh, 65. 

Nineveh, Narom&th on the throne 
of, 85. 

No-Amon, meaning of, 94. 

Nubia, 72. 

Numbers, a correction of the En- 
glish tranblation of, 64. 

Obelisks: of Hatasu, 63; of London 

and New York, 137. 
Old Empire, 67. 
Ombos, 160. 

One supreme God of earliest era, 215. 
Origin of the Egyptians, 15, 217. 
Origin of the system of Dynasties, 49. 
Orontes, Amorites living on it, 64. 
Osiride figures, 163. 
Osiris, seat of worship of, 133; myth 

concerning, 134. 
Osortasen, otherwise spelled, 58. 
Osiris, protecting the body of her 

brother, 61. 
Ox, domesticated, 53. 

Pachnas of the Shepherds. Is Kenaz 
and Bakkan, 199. 

Palestine towns, list of, from Kar- 
nak, 65. 

Pallasharnes. 85. 

Papyrus, used for boats, 14; one hun- 
dred feet in length, 146; the most 
ancient, 55, 211; Its growth, 16; har- 
vested, 110. 

Pathrusim, 53. 

Patience of Egyptian artists, 18. 

Pentaour, his poem, 72. 

Pepi II., 56. 

Pepi Merira, 55. 

Pharaoh, generic title, 78. 

Pharaoh-Hophra, 97. 

Phcenicians. 64. 

Philae, or Pilak, 161. 

Philo's remark concerning animal 
worship, 30. 

Phios, "a glorious king." 55, 56. 

Phtah-hotep, his hand-book of good 
manners, 55. 



Piankhi, priest king, 91. 

Pima means "male cat,'* 221. 

Pinotem I., 85. 

P-iom, origin of Favftm, 59. 

Pithom, discovery by Naville, 76; its 
location, 77. 

Plague, first recorded, 51. 

Plutarch, 134. 

Poem from the tomb of the Harper. 
211. 

Polygamy, 183. 

Poole, Stanley L., his description of 
the discovery of Pithom, 76. 

Precious stones, trade in, 59. 

Priest's encroach upon the throne, 80. 

Proctor's views and theories of the 
Great Pyramid, 122, liW. 

Prof. Campbell's researches upon the 
Shepherd Kings, 197. 

Prof. Peschel's calculations, 39. 

Proto-doric, 130. 

Psalm headings explained, 180. 

Psammetik I. attacks Ashdod, 96. 

Psammetik II., 97. 

Psammetlk's strategy, 96. 

Psammetik III. submits to the Per- 
sian king, 98. 

Ptah, the ancient god of Memphis, 96. 

Ptah-hotep, tomb of, 110. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 162. 

Pylon and other terms explained, 
141. 

Pyramids of Gizeh, 107. 

Pyramids, orisrin of name, the num- 
ber, the building, measurements, 
names, etc., 112-120. 

Pyramid ^tyle, 55. 

Pyramid myths and theories, 121. 

Raamscs, city of, 76. 
Rain anciently at Thebes, 150. 
Ramessu, or Ramses, etc., 70. 
Ramses II., 71; marries his daughter, 

78; began with splendid works, 73; 

leaves a heritage of vexation, 74. 
Ramses IV., 80. 
Ramses V., VI., VII., VIII., IX., X.. 

XI., 80. 
Ramses XII., a singular event, 81. 
Ramses XIII., last of the Ramessids. 

81, 84. 
Ramses XVI., supposed, 8f. 
Rebu, or Lebu, 53. 
Red Sea, route to from Kosseir, 59. 
Kegnault's analysis of Nile deposit, 

Rehoboam, receives the crown, 87. 
Religious sentiment of Egyptians. 
104. 

Remarkable oversight by the learned 
as to the Zodiac or Denderah, 137. 

Renouf's statement as to antiquity of 
the human race, 40. 

Representative monuments 206. 

RoUiri's history not reliable, 9. 

Rosetta stone, 19. 

Rut, or Lut, of Egypt, were Libyans, 
53. 
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Sabaco, or Sabacon, 90, 91. 

Sabahi, Assyrian for Sabacon, 92. 

Sab6oa, 163. 

Sabu, tomb of with pictures of 
calves, etc., 111. 

Sais, 60. 

Sakkarah, pyramid of, 52; tablets of, 
55. 

Salverte's Philosophy of magic, 68. 

San, ancient Tanis, 106. 

Sapti, king, 51. 

Sarcophagus, style of, 61 

Sardinians, 74. 

Sargon I., 87, 89. 

Sargon II., 89. 

Sattler's remark on the birth of 
Christ, 47. 

Semempses, 51. 

Semneh, 58. 60; inscription at, 66. 

Sennacherib makes treaty with Sa- 
bacon, 92. 

Sentence of death, remarkable, 80. 

Hepa's statute, 52. 

Serapeum, 28. 

Sesocris, 52. 

Sesostris, tradition concerning, 72. 

Sestasu, a name of Ramses II., 72. 

Set, god, synonym of Baal, 202. 

Set-aa-pehti, 70. 

Setir.,70, 71, 75, 132. 

Shabbaka, or Sabacon, 91. 

Shashank enters Eg^'pt^* ^« 

Shashank I., Slieshonk and Seson- 
chis and Shishak of the Bible, 87; 
dealing blows on Judah, 88. 

Shasou, or Bedouin tribes, 60. 

Shekel of silver, value of. 83. 

Shepherd Dynasty, founder of, 70. 

Shepherd Kings, 60; who were they? 
192. 

Shepherd King, profile and front 
face, 202. 

Shishak, his api>earance. 105. 

Silsilis, inscriptions at, 41; ridge of, 
159. 

Singular event in time of Ramses 
XII., 81. 

Sioot, 129. 

Sippara, its equivalent in Sephres, 
199. 

Sir Charles Lyell's remarks on the 
excavations, 40. 

Six wives die in court, 191. 

Sledges used for transporting stat- 
ues, 132. 

Smyth, C. Piazzi, his views and the- 
ories, 121-126. 

Snefru, or Sephouris, 53. 

So, or Shaba, in Hebrew Sva, 91. 

Social life anciently, 182. 

Soleb, 66. 

Sothis, or Sirius, 35, 38. 

Soudan, slaves from, 66. 

Sphinxes, different kinds, 151. 

Sphinx, 9, 54; mensurements, 126; 
masculine, 127; colored red, 127; 
as old as the pyramids, 128; cost of 
uncovering, 128. 



Sphinx, new type of, 204. 

Sphinx of Tanis (San) depicted in 
this book, 174, 175. 

Sphinx, small temple between its 
feet, 109; burial ground anciently 
around it abandoned, 109. 

Statues of Chefren, 54. 

Steel, color of, 17. 

Stela, meaning of, 19. 

Step pyramid, 52, 108. 

Strabo, 66. 

Succoth, Pithom in the city of, 77. 

Suez, great wall near it, 80. 

Syene, 160. 

Syenite, described, 161. 

Taia, queen, great influence over 

her son, 190. 
Takeloth, a form of the name Tig- 
lath, 87. 
Tanis, 72, 76. 

Tentyrah, or Denderah, 136. 
Terayg, 164. 
Teta, architect, 106. 
Teta, or Tota, king, Dyn. I., 51. 
Teta, Dyn. VI., competitor for the 

throne, 55. 
Teta, architect, wife of, 107. 
Temple of the Sphinx, 104. 
Thebes, 58, 66, 85: Campbell's origin 

of itfi name, 205; description of, 

139-154; destruction of, 93. 
Thermouthis, daughter of Pharaoh, 

77. 
This, city of, near Abydus, 50. 
Thothmesl., 62. 
Thothmes II., referred to line 5th as 

"elder brother" of Hatasu, 188. 
Thothmes in., 62, 63, 65, 132. 
Ti, tomb of, 110. 
Tiaaken, 60; war begins under him, 

19:s. 
Tiberius, obelisks removed during 

his reign, 137. 
Tiglath, 87. 

Tiglath-Phalasar, or Pileser I., 85. 
Timsah, lake of, 77. 
Tirharka, 92, 94, 162. 
Titles of the kings derived from the 

cat, 221. 
Tomb of the Harper, 150. 
Tomb of numbers, 109. 
Tombs of the kings, 145. 
Tombs decorated more than houses, 

25. 
Tools of the Egyptians, 16. 
Tum, temple and abode, 76. 
Tses-hor-tsa, or Tosorthrus, 53. 
Types of true Egyptian, 185. 
Typhon, 133, 134. 
Typical faces and profiles, 176, 177. 

Uahprahet, 97. 
Uapnris, or Apries, 97. 
Unenephes, 51. 
Usaphaidos, 51. 
Usarkon, 87. 
Userkera, Dynasty VI., 55. 
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Usertesen, or Usertsen I., 58. 
Usher, or Ussher's chronology, 101, 

103. 
Vague year, 37. 
Various spellings, 23. 
Vocal Memnon, 66 
Voltaire a amusing "point," 171. 
Von Bolen's objection to the list of 

Abram, 110. 

Wady Haifa, 13. 
Wigs, ceremonial, 146. 



Wilkinson's chronologr, 34. 
Wilkinson's solution of the problem 

of the vocal statue, 67. 
Worship of the bull established, 52. 

Xois, 59, 60. 

Zaphnath-paancah. meaning of, 61. 
Zedekiah. King of Judah, 97. 
Zinc used anciently, 18. 
Zoan, 62, 73. 
Zodiacs, 137, 156. 
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East of the Sierra Nevada. 8vo. Paper. 50 

Henshall (Dr. James A.) Book of the Black Bass; comprising 
its complete Scientific and Life History, together with a Prac- 
tical Treatise on Angling and Fly Fishing, and a full de- 
scription of Tools, Tackle, and Implements. Illustrated. 
12mo. 3 00 

HoRTON (S. Dana). Silver and Gold, and their Relation to the 
Problem of Resumption. 8vo. 1 50 

HoRTON (S. Dana). The Monetary Situation. 8vo. Paper. 50 

Hough (Franklin B.) Elements of Forestry. Designed to afford 
Information concerning the Planting and Care of Forest Trees 
for Ornament and Profit; and giving Suggestions upon the 
Creation and Care of Woodlands, with the view of securing 
the greatest benefit for the longest time. Particularly adapted 
to the wants and conditions of the United States. Illus- 
trated. ]2rao. 2 00 

Housekeeping in the Blue Grass. A New and Practical Cook 
Book. By Ladies of the Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ky. 
]2mo. 18tli thousand. 1 50 

TIotEY (Il6r&6 C.) Celebfftted Amerieali CaTel'ns, especially 
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Mammoth, Wyandot, and Luray ; together with Historical, Sci- 
entific, and Descriptive Notices of Caves and Grottoes in Other 
Lands. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 2 00 

Howe (II.) Historical Collections of Ohio. Containing a Col- 
lection of the most Interesting Facts, Traditions, Biographical 
Sketches, Anecdotes, etc., relating to its Local and Genoj'al 
History. 8vo. 6 00 

Hunt (W. E.) Historical Collections of Coshocton County, Ohio. 
8vo. 3 00 

Huston (R. G.) Journey in Honduras, and Jottings by the Way. 
Intei'-Oceanic Railway. Svo. Paper. 60 

Jackson (John D., M.D.) The Black Arts in Medicine, with 
an Anniversary Address. Edited by Dr. L. S. McMurtrv. 
12mo. 1 00 

Jasper (T.) The Birds of North America. Colored Plates, 
drawn from Nature, with Descriptive and Scientific Letter- 
press. In 40 parts, $1.00 each; or, 2 vols. Koyal 4to. Half- 
morocco, $50 OO ; full morocco, 60 00 
The Same. Popular portion only with the Colored Plates. 
1 vol. Half morocco, $36.50; full morocco, 40 00 

Jordan (D. M.) Rosemary Leaves. A Collection of Poems. 
18mo. 1 50 

Keller (M. J.) Elementary Perspective, explained and applied 
to Familiar Objects. Illustrated. 12mo. 1 00 

Kino (John). A Commentary on the Law and True Construction 
of the Federal Constitution. Svo. 2 50 

Kltppart (J. H.) The Principles and Practice of Land Drainage. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 1 75 

Law (J.) Colonial History of Vincennes, Indiana, under the 
French, British, and American Governments. 12rao. 1 00 

Lloyd (J. U.) The Chemistry of Medicines. Illus. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2 75; Sheep, 3 25 

Lloyd (J. U.) Pharmaceutical Preparations; Elixirs, their 
History, Formulae, and Methods of Preparation. 12mo. 1 25 

LoNGLEY (Elias). Eclectic Manual of Phonography. A Com- 
plete Guide to the Acquisition of Pitman's Phonetic Short- 
hand, with or without a Master. A new and carefully revised 
edition. 12mo. Stiff paper binding, 65c.; Cloth, 75 

LoNGLEY (Elias). The Reporter's Guide. Designed for Students 
in any Style of Phonography; in which are formulated for 
the first time in any work of the kind Rules for the Contraction 
of Words, Principles of Phrasing, and Methods of Abbrevia- 
tion. Abundantly illustrated. 12mo. 2 00 

LoNGLEY (Elias). American Phonographic Dictionary, exhibit- 
ing the correct and actual Shorthand Forms for all the useful 
Words in the English Language, about 50,000 in number, and, 
in addition, many Foreign Terms ; also, for 2,000 Geographical 
Names, and as many Family, Personal, and Noted Fictitious 
Names. 12mo. 2 50 

LoNGLEY (Elias). Every Reporter's Own Shorthand Dictionary. 

The same as the above, but printed on writing paper, leaving 

•out the Shorthand Forms and giving blank lines opposite 

each word, for the purpose of enabling writers of any System 
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of Shorthand to put upon record, for convenient reference, the 
peculiar word-forms they employ. 12mo. 2 50 

LoNGLEY (Elias). Compend of Phonography, presenting a Table 
of all Alphabetical Combinations, Hooks, Circles, Loops, etc., 
at one view; also, Complete Lists of Word-signs and Con- 
tracted Word-forms, with Rules for Contracting Words for 
the Use of Writers of all Styles of Phonography, 12mo. 
Paper. 25 

LoNGLKY (Elias). The Phonetic Reader and Writer, containing 
Reading Exercises, with Translations on opposite pages, which 
form Writing Exercises. 12mo. 25 

LoNGLEY (Elias). Phonographic Chart. 28 x 42 inches. 50 

McBride (J.) Pioneer Biography; Sketches of the Lives of 
some of the Early Settlers of Butler County, Ohio. 2 vols. 
8vo. $6 50. Large paper. Imp. Bvo. 13 00 

McLaughlin (M. Louise). China Painting. A Practical Manual 
for the Use of Amateurs in the Decoration of Hard Porce- 
lain. Sq. 12mo. Boards. 75 

McLaughlin (M. Louise). Pottery Decoration : being a Practical 
Manual of Underglaze Painting, including Com-plete Detail 
of the author's Mode of Painting Enameled Faience. Sq. 
12mo. Boards. 1 00 

MacLean (J. p.) The Mound Builders, and an Investigation 
into the Archaeology of Butler County, Ohio. Illus. 12mo. 1 50 

MagLean (J. P.) A Manual of the Antiquity of Man. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. 1 00 

MacLban (J. P.) Mastodon, Mammoth,§and Man. Illustrated. 
12mo. 60 

MagLean (J. P.) The Worship of the Reciprocal Principles of 
Nature among the Ancient Hebrews. 18mo. Paper. 25 

Mansfield (E. D.) Personal Memories, Social, Political, and 
Literary 1803-43. 12mo. 2 00 

Manypbnny (G. W.) Our Indian Wards. A History and Dis- 
cussion of the Indian Question. 8vo. 3 00 

May (Col. J.) Journal and Letters of, relative to Two Journevs 
to the Ohio Country, 1788 and 1779. Svo. 2 00 

Mettenheimer (H. J.) Safety Book-keeping. Being a Complete 
Exposition of Book-keeper's Frauds — how Committed, how 
discovered, how prevenjjed ; with other Suggestions of Value 
to Merchants and Book-keepers in the Management of Ac- 
counts. 18mo. Cloth. 1 00 

Minor (T. C, M.D.) Child-bed Fever. Erysipelas and Puerperal 
Fever, with a Short Account of both Diseases, 8vo. 2 00 

Minor (T. C, M.D.) Scarlatina Statistics of the United States. 
8vo. Paper. 50 

Morgan (Appleton). The Shakespearean Myth; or, William 
Shakespeare and Circumstantial Evidence. 12mo. 2 00 

Morgan (Appleton). Some Shakespearean Commentators. 12mo. 
Paper. 75 

Name and Address Book. A Blank Book, with Printed Headings 
and Alphabetical Marginal Index, for Recording the Names 
and Addresses of Professional, Commercial, fincl Family Cor- 
respondents. Svo. ^ 1 00 
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Xash (Simeon). Crime and the Family. 12mo. 1 25 

Nertnokx (Rev. Charles). Life of, with Early Catholic Missions 

in Kentucky ; the iSociety of Jesus; the Sisterhood of Loretto, 

etc. By Rev. C. P. Maes. 8vo. 2 60 

Nichols (G. W.) The Cincinnati Organ; with a Brief Descrip- 
tion of the Cincinnati Music Hall. 12mo. Paper. 25 

Ohio Valley Historical Miscellanies. 1. Memorandums of a 
Tour made by Josiah Espy, In the States of Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky, and Indian Territory, in 1805. IF. Two Western Cam- 
paigns in the War of 1812-13: 1. Expedition of Capt. H. Brush, 
with Supplies for General Hull. 2. Expedition of Gov. Meigs, 
for the relief of Fort Meigs. By Samuel Williams. III. The 
Leatherwood God : an account of the Appearance and Preten- 
tions of J. C. Dylks in Eastern Ohio, in 1828. By R. H. 
Tanevhill. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. Ijarge paper, 6 00 

On'ce a Year ; or. The Doctor's Puzzle. By E. B. S. 16mo. 1 00 

OsBORN (H. S.) Ancient Egypt in the Light of Modern Discov- 
eries. Illustrated. 12mo. In press. 

Phisterer (Captain Frederick). The National Guardsman : on 
Guard and Kindred Duties. 24nio. Leather. 75 

Physician's Pocket Case Record Prescription Book. 35 

Physician's General Ledger. Half Russia. 4 00 

Piatt (John J.) Penciled Fly- Leaves. A Book of Essays in 
Town and Country. Sq. 16mo. 1 00 

Poole (W. F.) Anti-Slavery Opinions before 1800. An Essay. 
8vo. Paper, 75c.; Cloth, 1 25 

Prentice (Geo. D.) Poems of, collected and edited, with Bio- 
graphical Sketch, by John J. Piatt. 12mQ. 2 00 

Quick (R. H.) Essays on Educational Reformers. Schools of 
the Jesuits: Ascham, Montaigne, Ratich, Milton; Comenius; 
Locke; Rousseau's Emile; Basidow and the Philanthropin, 
etc. 12mo. 1 50 

Rangk (G. W.) History of Lexington, Kentucky. Its Early 
Annals and Recent Progress, etc. 8vo. 4 00 

Reemelin (C.) The Wine-Maker's Manual. A Plain, Practical 
Guide to all the Operations for the Manufacture of Still and 
Sparkling Wines. 12mo. 1 26 

Reemelin (C.) A Treatise on Politics as a Science. 8vo. 1 50 

Reemelin (C.) A Critical Review of American Politics. 8vo. 3 50 

Reemelin (C.) Historical Sketch of Green Township, Hamilton 
County, Ohio. 8vo. Paper. 1 25 

RiVES (E. M. D.) A Chart of the Physiological Arrangement 
of Cranial Nerves. Printed in large type, on a sheet 28 x 15 
inches. Folded, in cloth case. 50 

Robert (Karl). Charcoal Drawing without a Master. A Com- 
plete Treatise in Landscape Drawing in Charcoal, with Lessons 
and Studies alter Allonge. Translated by E. H. Appleton. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 1 00 

Roy (George). Generalship; or, How I Managed my Husband. 
A tale. 18mo. Paper, 50c. ; Cloth. 1 00 

Roy (George). The Art of Pleasing. A Lecture, 12mo. Par 
per. 25 
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Roy (George). The Old, Old Story. A Lecture. 12mo. Pa- 
per. 25 

Russell (A. P.J Thomas Corwin. A Sketch. 16mo. 1 00 

Russell (Wm.) Scientific Horseshoeing for the Different Dis- 
eases of the Feet. Illustrated. 8vo. 1 00 

Sattler (Eric E.) The History of Tuberculosis from the time 
of Sylvius to the Present Day. Translated, in part, with ad- 
ditions, from the German of Dr. Arnold Spina, First Assistant 
in the Laboratory of Professor Strieker, of Vienna: includ- 
ing also Dr. Robert Koch's Experiments, and the more recent 
Investigations of Dr. Spina on the Subject. 12mo. 1 25 

Sayler (J. A.) American Form Book. A Collection of Legal 
and Business Forms, embracing Deeds, Mortgages, Leases, 
Bonds, Wills, Contracts, Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, 
Checks, Bills of Sale, Receipts, and other Legal Instruments, 
prepared in accordance with the Laws of the several States; 
with Instructions for drawing and ex<'cuting the same. For 
Professional and Business Men. 8vo. 2 00 

Sheets (Mary R.) My Three Angels: Faith, Hope, and Love. 
With full-page illustration. By E. D. Grafton. 4to. Cloth. 
Gilt. 5 00 

Skinner (J. R.) The Source of Measures. A Key to the Hebrew- 
Egyptian Mystery in the Source of Measures, etc. 8vo. 5 00 

Smith (Col. James). A Reprint of an Account of the Remark- 
able Occurrences in his Life and Travels, during his Captivity 
with the Indians in the years 1755, '56, '57, '58, and '59, etc. 
8vo. $2 50. Large paper. 5 00 

Stanton ( H.) Jacob Brown and other Poems. 12mo, 1 50 

St. Clair Papers. A Collection of the Correspondence and other 
papers of General Arthur St. Clair, Governor of the Northwest 
Territory. Edited, with a Sketch of his Life and Public Serv- 
ices, by William Henry Smith. 2 vols. 8vo. 6 00 

Strauch (A.) Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincinnati: its History 
and Improvements, with Observations on Ancient and Mod- 
ern Places of Sepulture. The text beautifully printed with 
ornamental colored borders, and photographic illustrations. 
4to. Cloth. Gilt. 15 00 

An 8vo. edition, without border and illustrations. 2 00 

Studer (J. H.) Columbus, Ohio: its History, Resources, and 
Progress, from its Settlement to the Present Time. 12mo. 2 00 

Taneyhill (R. H.) The Leatherwood God: an account of the 
Appearance and Pretensions of Joseph C. Dylks in Eastern 
Ohio, in 1826. 12mo. Paper. 30 

Ten Brook (A.) American State Universities. Their Origin and 
Progress. A History of the Congressional University Land 
Grants. A particuJar.account of the Rise and Development of 
the University of Michigan, and Hints toward the future of 
the American University System. 8vo. 2 00 

TiLDEN (Louise W.) Karl and Gretchen's Christmas. Illus- 
trated. Square 12mo. 75 

TILDEN (Louise W.) Poem, Hymn, and Mission Band Exercises. 
Written and arranged for the use of Foreign Missionary So- 
cieties and Mission Bands. Square 12mo. Paper. 25 
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Trent (Capt. Wm.) Journal of, from Logstown to Pickawillany, 
in 1752. Edited by A. T. Goodman. 8vo. 2 50 

Tripler (C. S., M. D.) and Blackman (Gr. C, M. D.) Handbook 
for the Military Surgeon. 12mo. 1 00 

Tyler Davidson Fountain. History and Description of the Tyler 
Davidson Fountain, Donated to the City of Cincinnati, by 
Henry Probasco. iSmo. Paper. 25 

Vago (A. L ) Instructions in the Art of Modeling in Clay. 
With an Appendix on Modeling in Foliage, etc., tor Pottery 
and Architectural Decorations, by Benn Pitman, of Cincinnati 
School of Design. Illustrated. Square 12mo. i 00 

Van Horne (T. B.) The History of the Army of the Cumber- 
land; its Organization, Campaigns, and Battles. Library Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. With Atlas of 22 maps, compiled by Edward 
Ruger. 8vo. Cloth, $8 00; Sheep, $10 00; Half Morocco, 
$12 00. Popular Edition. Containing the same Text as the 
Library Edition, but only one map. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth. 5 00 

Venable (W. H.) June on the Miami, and other Poems. Second 
edition, 18mo. 1 50 

VooRHEEs (D. W.) Speeches of, embracing his most prominent 
Forensic, Political, Occasional, and Literary Addresses. Com- 
piled by his son, C. S. Voorhees, with a Biographical Sketch 
and Portrait. 8vo. 5 00 

Walker (C. M.) History of Athens County, Ohio, and inci- 
dentally of the Ohio Land Company, and the First Settlement 
of the State at Marietta, etc. 8vo. $6 00. Large Paper. 
2 vols. $12 00. Popular Edition. 4 00 

Walton (G. E.) Hygiene and Education of Infants; or, How to 
take care of Babies. 24mo. Paper. 25 

Ward (Durbin). American Coinage and Currency. An Essay 
read before the Social Science Congress, at Cincinnati, May 22, 
1878. 8vo. Paper. 10 

Webb (F.) and Johnston (M. C.) An Improved Tally-Book for 
the use of Lumber Dealers. i8mo. 50 

Whittaker (J. T., M. D.) Physiology ;^' Preliminary Lectures. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 1 75 

Williams (A. D., M. D.) Diseases of the Ear, including Necessary 
Anatomy of the Organ. 8yo. 3 50 

Young (A.) History of Wayne County, Indiana, from its First 
Settlement to the Present Time. 8vo. 2 00 



LAW TREATISES AND REPORTS. 

Adkinson (F.) Township and Town Officer's Guide for the State 
of Indiana. 12mo. Net. Cloth, $2 00; Sheep. 2 50 

Barton (C.) History of a Suit in Equity. Revised and en- 
larged. 8vo. 2 50 

Bates (C.) Ohio Pleadings, Parties, and Forms under the Code. 
2 vols. 8vo. ^ Net. 12 00 

Bible in the Public Schools. Arguments in favor and against, 
with Decision of the Cincinnati Superior Court. 8vo. 
Cloth. 2 00 



li 
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Bible in thr Pdblic Schools. The arguments in favor of, and 
against. Separate. Paper. Each, 50 

Bloom (S. S.) Popular Edition of the Laws of Ohio, in Force 
June, 1882. Net. Cloth, $3 00; Sheep, 4 00 

Bond (L. H.) Reports of Cases Decided in the Circuit and 
District Courts of the United States for the Southern District 
of Ohio. 2 vols. 8vo. ^ 14 00 

Burns (H.) An Index or Abbreviated Digest of the Supreme 
Court Reports of the State of Indiana, from 1st Blackford to 
77th Indiana, inclusive. 8vo. Net. 5 00 

Carlton (A. B.) The Law of Homicide; together with the Cel- 
ebrated Trial of Judge E. C. Wilkinson, Dr. B. R. Wilkinson, 
and J. Murdaugh, for the Murder of John Rothwell and A. H. 
Meeks, including the Indictments, the Evidence, and Speeches 
of Hon. S. S. Prentiss, Hon. Ben. Hardin, E. J. Bullock, Judge 
John Rowan, Col. Geo. Robertson, and John B. Thompson, of 
Counsel, in full. 8vo. Net. 2 50 

Cincinnati Superior Court Reporter. 2 vols. 8vo. Net. 10 00 
See also Handy, Disney. 

Constitution op the United States, with the Fifteen Amend- 
ments, Declaration of Independence, etc. 8vo. Paper. 25 

Cox (R.) American Trade Mark Cases. A Compilation of all 
reported Trade Mark cases decided in the United States Courts 
prior to 1871. 8vo. 8 00 

CuRWEN (M. E.) Manual of Abstracts of Title to Real Property. 
12mo. Cloth, $1 50; Sheep, 1 75 

Davis (E. A.) New Digest of the Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, to 1875. 2 vols. 8vo. Net. 12 00 

Disney's Reports. Cincinnati Superior Court. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Net. 10 00 

Fisher (S. S.) Reports of Patent Cases decided in the Circuit 
Courts of the United States, 1843-1873. 6 vols. 8vo. Vols. 
3 to 6, each. Net. 25 00 

Fisher (W. H.) Reports of Patent Cases decided in the Courts 
of the United States, 1827-1851. 10 00 

Fisher (R. A.) Digest of English Patent, Trade Mark, and 
Copyright Cases. Edited by Henry Hooper. 8vo. 4 00 

FoRTEscuE (Sir John). De Laudibus Legum Angliaj. A Treatise 
in Commendation of the Laws of England. 8vo. Cloth. 3 00 

GiAUQUE (F.) The Election Laws of the United States. Being 
a Compilation of all the Constitutional Provisions and Laws 
of the United States relating to Elections, the Elective Fran- 
chise, to Citizenship, and to the Naturalization of Aliens. 
With Notes of Decisions affecting the same. 8vo. Paper. 
75c. ; Cloth. 1 00 

Giauque(F.) Ohio Election Laws. 8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, 1 50 

GiAUQUE (F.) Manual for Road Supervisors in Ohio. 16mo. 
Boards. 25 

GiAUQUE (F.) Manual for Assignees and Insolvent Debtors in 
Ohio. Net. Cloth, $2 00; Sheep, 2 50 

GiAUQUE (F.) Manual for Guardians in Ohio. Net. Cloth, 
12 00; Sheop, 2 50 
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GiAUQUE (F.) A complete Manual of the TJoad Laws of Ohio 
in force 1883, with Forms and Notes of Decisions. In press. 

GiAUQUE (F.) and McClurk (H. B.) Dower and Curtesy Tables, 
for ascertaining, on the basis of the Carlisle Tables of Mor- 
tality, the present value of vested and contingent rights of 
Dower and Curtesy, and of other Life Estates. 8vo. Net. 5 00 

H Andy's Reports. Cincinnati Superior Court. 2 vols, in ]. 
8vo. Net. 5 00 

Hanovkr (M. D.) a Practical Treatise on the Law relating to 
Horses. Second edition. 8vo. 4 00 

Harris (S. F.) Principles of the Criminal Law. Edited by 
Hon. M. F. Force. 8vo. Net. 4 00 

Indiana Laws. Being Acts and Joint Resolutions of the General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana, passed at the Regular 
Session, which was begun and held at Indianapolis, on Thurs- 
day, the fourth day of January, 1 883, and adjourned without 
day on Monday, the fifth day of March, 1883. Edited, printed, 
published, and circulated under authority of law, and with 
the Secretary of State's authentication. S. R. Downey, Editor. 
8vo. 1 00 

Kentucky Reports. Reports of cases decided in the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky. 1785-1878. 70 vols, in 61. 

King (J.) A ('ommentary on the Law and True Construction 
of the Federal Constition. 8vo. 2 50 

McDonald (D.) Treatise on the Law relating to the Powers and 
Duties of Justices and Constables in Indiana. Edited by L. 
0. Schroeder. 8vo. In press. 

Matthews (Stanley). A Summary of the Law of Partnership. 
For use of Business Men. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25; Sheep, 1 50 

McLean (J.) Reports of Cases decided in the Circuit Courtr of 
the United States for the Seventh District. 1829-1555. 6 
vols. 8vo. Vols. 2, 4, 5, 6. Each, 6 50 

Montesquieu (Baron De). The Spirit of Laws. Translated from 
the French by Thomas Nugent. New edition, with Memoir. 
2 vols. 8vo. Cloth. 6 00 

Morgan (J. A.) An English Version of Legal Maxims, with the 
Original Forms. Alphabeticallv arranged, and an Index of 
Subjects. Second edition. 12mo. Cloth. Net. 2 00 

Nash (S.) Pleading and. Practice under the Codes of Ohio, 
New York, Kansas, and Nebraska. Fourth edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. Net. 10 00 

Ohto and Ohio State Reports. Reports of Cases decided in the 
Supreme Court of Ohio. 1821-1880. 55 vols. Net. 137 50 

Ohio Statutes. Embracing: 

Curwen's Statutes at Large, 1833-1860. 4 vols. 8vo. Net. 20 00 
Swan & Critchfield's Revised Statutes, 1860. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Net. 5 00 
Sayler's Statutes at Large, 1860-1875. 4 vols. 8vo. 20 00 

Peck (II. D.) The Law of Municipal Corporations in the State 
of Ohio. Second edition. 8vo. 5 00 

Peck (H. D.) The Township-Officer's Guide of Ohio. Second 
edition. Net. Cloth, $2 00; Sheep, 2 50 
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Pollock (F.) Principles of Contract at Law and in Equity. 
Edited by G. H. Wald. 8vo. Net. 6 00 

Raff"(G. W.) Guide to Executors and Administrators in the 
State of Ohio. vSixth edition. Edited and enlarged by F. 
Giuuque. 12mo. Cloth, $2 00; Sheep, 2 50 

Raff (G. W.) Manual of Pensions, Bounty, and Pay. 1789- 
1863. 12mo. 2 00 

Baff (G. W.) War Claimant's Guide. Laws relating to Pen- 
sions, Bounty, etc. War of 1861-1865. 8vo. 4 00 

Reinhard (G. L ) The Criminal Law of the State of Indiana, 
with Precedents, Forms for Writs, Docket Entries, etc. 
8vo. 2 50 

Saint Germain (C.) The Doctor and Student; or, Dialogues be- 
tween a Doctor of Divinity and a Student in the Laws of 
England, containing the grounds of those Laws. Revised and 
corrected. 8vo. Cloth. 3 00 

Saunders (T. W.) A Treatise upon the Law of Negligence. 
With notes of American Cases. 8vo. 2 50 

Sayler ( J. R.) American Form Book; a Collection of Legal 
and Business Forms for Professional and Business Men. 8vo. 
Cloth. Net. 2 0) 

Stanton (R. H.) A New Digest of the Kentucky Decisions; em- 
bracing all Cases decided by the Appellate Courts, from 1785 
to 1877. Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Net. 6 00 

Stanton (R. H.) A Practical Treatise on the Law relating to 
Justices of the Peace, etc., in Kentucky. Third edition. 
8vo. 7 50 

Stanton (R. H.) Manual for the Use of Executors, Admin- 
istrators, Guardians, etc., in Kentucky. Second edition. 
12mo. 1 75 

Swan (J. R.) Pleadings and Precedents, under the Code of 
Ohio. 8vo. 6 00 

Swan (J. R.) Treatise on the Law relating to the Powers and 
Duties of Justices of the Peace, etc., in the State of Ohio. 
Eleventh edition. 8vo. Net. 6 00 

Swan (J. R.) and Plumb (P. B.) Treatise on the Law relating 
to the Powers and Duties of Justices, etc., in Kansas. 
8vo. 5 00 

Walker (J. B.) and Bates (C.) A new Digest of Ohio Decisions. 
Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Net. 12 00 

Vol. 3., 1874-1882. By C. Bates. Net. 5 00 

Warren (M.) Criminal Law and Forms. Third edition. 8vo. 5 00 

Wells (J. C.) Treatise on the Separate Property of Married 
Women, under the recent Enabling Acts. Second edition. 
8vo. 6 00 

Wells (J. C.) A Manual of the Laws relating to County Com- 
missioners in the State of Ohio, with carefully prepared 
Forms, and References to the Decisions of the Supreme 
Court. In press. 

Wild (E. N.) Journal Entries under the Codes of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure. With Notes of Decisions. Second edi- 
tion. 8vo. 4 00 
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Wilcox (J. A.) The General Railroad Laws of the State of Ohio, 

in force January, 1874. 8vo. 5 00 

Wilson (M. F.) The New Criminal Code of Ohio, with Forms 

and Precedents, Digest of Decisions, etc. Second edition. 

8vo. Net. 5 00 

Works (John D.) Indiana Practice, Pleadings, and Forms. 2 

vols. 8vo. Net. 12 00 



Nash TSiraeon). Lawyer's Case Docket, containing printed 
Heaaings, and blank spaces for names of Parties, Memoranda 
of all the Proceedings, with full printed Instructions, and 
an Index. Crown size. Half roan, $3.75; Full Sheep. 4 50 

Lawyer's Collection Docket. With convenient Ruling, printed 
Headings, Index, etc. 4to. Half Russia. 3 50 

Attorney's Pocket Docket. Ruled and Printed for number of 
Case, Parties, and kind of Action, Witnesses, etc., with room 
for 150 cases. Pocket size. Morocco. 1 00 

Changeable Pocket Docket. The Docket paper is furnished 
separately, and so arranged that it may be subsequently 
bound in one volume. Paper, 50c. per quire. Morocco case, 
with pocket and band. 2 00 

Notary s (Official Register. Being a Record of Protests and 
other Official Transactions. 4to. 2 quires. Half sheep, $2 00; 
3 quires, half russia. 3 00 

Collection Receipt Book. The Book of Collection Receipts, 
which is bound in the form of a check book, contains the 
stub in which is preserved a record of the transaction, and 
a printed receipt, giving parties, date, interest, indorsers, 
credits, etc., which is torn off and sent to your correspondent. 
Book of 50 receipts, 40c. ; 100 receipts, 75c.; 200 (two to a 
page). 1 25 

A Catalogue of Legal Blanks will he sent on application. 

LAWYER'S OFFICE DOCKET. 

The Lawyer's Office Docket. Embracing the History of each 
Case, and the Proceedings thereon, together with a Digest of the 
Principles of Law involved, and References to Authorities. 
With Index and Memoranda. Quarto. 212 pages. Half russia. 
Cloth sides. Net. 3 50 

THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER'S DOCKET. 

Docket for Commissioners of the United States Circuit Courts, 
embracing a Full Record of the Proceeding in each Case, with 
Schedule of Costs, and an Index of Cases. Quarto. Half russia. 
Net. 3 75 
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